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p QUIRIES into antiquity are fo little 

the tafte of the prefent age, that a writer 
who employs his time in that way deceives 
himfelf if he expects to derive either much 
reputation or any advantage from his work. 
Prejudiced againft the fubject, we add con- 
tempt to its natural fterility, and feem to 
wifh for no information from a province 
which we have been taught to aflign to fiction 
and romance. Under thefe impreflions the 
Author of the Introduction wrote. Wiaith- 
out any of the ordinary incitements to lite- 
rary labour, he was induced to proceed by 
the fole motive of private amufement. 


Notwithftanding the fmall hopes he enter- 
tains of reconciling the public judgment to 
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the period which Πε has endeavoured to illuf- 
trate, he has taken fome pains to prefent, in 
its moft agreeable form, a fubject not very 
capable of ornament. He has ftudied to be 
clear in difquifition, concife in obfervation, 
juft in inference. An enemy to fiction him- 
felf, he impofes none upon the world. He 
advances nothing as fact without authorities ; 
and his conjectures arife not fo much from 
his own ingenuity, as from the proofs which 
the ancients have laid down before him. 


The darknefs, with which the prejudice 
and vanity of the Scots and Irifh have co- 
vered their origin, has forced the Author to 
examine that point with a minutenefs, which 
a difpute fo unimportant feems not to defetve, 
But the difquifitions of many learned men 
had given a kind of confequence to the fub- 
ject, when they rendered it perplexed and 
ορίσατε. To extricate truth from the pole- 
mical rubbifh of former antiquaries was a 
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_tafk of labour 5, and the candid -will forgive 
the length, on account of the propriety, of 
the difquifition, efpecially in a work which 
profefledly treats of the antiquities of es 
Britifh nations. 


In that part of his work which relates to 
the difpute between the Britifh and Irifh 
Scots, the Author of the Introduction de- 
rives much of his information from the manu- 
{cript notes of the late very ingenious Dr. 
Macpherfon, whofe differtations on the 
antiquities of the northern Britain are in 
the hands of the learned. In the other pro- 
vinces of his fubje&, he has availed him- 
felf of the induftry of fome modern writers ; 
but he neither borrows their fentiments nor 
relies upon their judgment. He looks upon 
antiquity through the medium of the 
ancients, and thinks he fees it in its ge- 
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nuine ftate. His work is formed on the 
general refult of the information which the 
writers of Greece and Rome have tranfmitted 
from every quarter; and if his fyftem 1s not 
fatisfactory, it, at leaft, 1s new. 
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Preliminary RefleEtions. 


H E northern nations, whofe character was in The north- 
n nations 
many τε[ρεᾶς fingular, were remarkable for eee 


their averfion to the ftudy of letters. Fierce and un- ge 


tractable by nature, and bred from their infancy to 
B incurfion 
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incurfion and depredation, they thought every purfuit: 
not immediately fubfervient to the profeffion of arms 
mean and difhonourable. They little confidered that 
this prejudice was a fatal enemy to the fame which they 
fought after with fo much eagernefs in the field. In. 


vain were exploits worthy of memory performed, when 
the only certain means of tran{mitting them to pofterity 
were difcouraged and defpifed. 


The midde In the cloud of ignorance which involved them at 
x home they advanced into the provinces of the weftern 
empire. Learning, which had long languifhed among. 
the Romans, expired with the power of that illuftrious 
people; and Europe, in a great meafure, returned to 
its original rudenefs and barbarity. | When the detached 
tribes who had fubverted the government of the Ro- 
mans formed themfelves into regular communities fome 
knowledge of letters began to revive; but the Chriftian 
clergy, following the policy of their predeceflors the 


Druids, confined that knowledge to themfelves. 


enfwou- 0 record temporal events was not the &rft ufe made 
ao. of letters by the religious of the middle ages. Miracles, 


hiftory, 


vifions, and the lives of faints, were more important 
fubjects, than the tranfactions of flates and kingdoms, 
in the eyes of a race of men whofe influence depended 

upon 
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upon keeping mankind in the fhades of ignorance and 
fuperfütion. — We find, accordingly, that monks and 
hermits became illuftrious in cells and in defarts, whilft 
the monarchs of Europe fat in obfcurity upon their 


thrones. 


The North, which, upon the decline of the Ro- The feudal 
mans, had filled the provinces of the weftern empire ments intro- 


with its colonies, fent abroad frefh armies of adven- 
turers in the eighth and ninth ages.  Thefe, fettling 
in fome of the regions of the South, gave a new turn 
to the genius of the European nations. The feudal 
eftablifhments, introduced, or at leaft, revived and con- 
firmed by them, gave ftability to government, and 
were highly favourable to a fpirit of national dignity 
and independence. Lands and honours becoming here- 
ditary, gave birth to a pride of family among the 
great barons; and they endeavoured to add luftre to 
the diftin&ions which they had acquired by tracing 
their anceftors through the fame path of eminence to a 
remote antiquity. From individuals this genealogical] 
enthufiafm ípread to whole communities. Men pof- 
fefled of the little literature of the times, and a talent 
for fable, either through ignorance or yee indulged 
the romantic paffions of an ignorant race of men, by 
deducing the origin of their refpective nations qnie very 
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diftant «ras. The antiquities of every country in 
Europe furnifhed an ample field of fiction ; and it was 
impoflible to form tales too extravagant or improbable 
for the credulity of the age. It is therefore no matter 
of wonder that we poffels fuch a mafs of legends for 
the ancient hiftory of thofe nations, who, for many 


centuries, have made a figure in Europe. 


The hif- The revival of critical learning has enabled foreigners 
πο extricate, in a great meafure, their antiquities from 
elected, the fables of the middle ages: In Britain we content 
ourfelves with looking back with contempt on the cre- 
dulity of our anceftors. From a pride incident to 
polifhed times we are apt to think, and perhaps with. 
fome juftice, that the tranfactions of the infancy of 
fociety are as unworthy of remembrance as they are im- 
perfectly known. But this obfervation has been made, 
not more to depreciate our anceftors, than to cover a 
glaring defe& in ourfelves. . The Britifh nations, till of 
late years, were much more remarkable for the per- 
formance of great actions in the field, than for record- 


ing them with dignity.and precifion in the clofet. 


Delon of Men of abilities have removed this reproach from the 
the Author ——,. : 5 
nation. The latter periods of our hiftory are reduced 


into form and precifion; but the early part of our 
| annals 
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annals {till remains in the poffeflion of fi&dion and 

romance. To difpel the fhades which cover the anti- 

quities of the Britifh nations, to inveftigate their origin, 

to carry down fome account of their character, man- 
| ners, and government, into the times of records and. 
domeftic writers, is the defign of this Introduction. 
The abilities of the Author are perhaps inadequate to 
fo arduous an undertaking ; but as he travels back into 
antiquity with fome advantages which others have not 
poflefied, he Hatters himfelf that he fhall be able to 
throw a new, if not a fatisfa&ory light, on a fubject 
hitherto little underftood. ‘Though, for want of fufficient 
suides, he fhould fometimes lofe his way in a region of 
clouds and darknefs, his hopes of the indulgence of 
the public are greater than his fears of their cenfure. 


‘Two na- 
tions, the 
Celtz and 
Sarmatz, 
potlefled 
Ancient 


Europe. 


The name 
of Celta 
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The Gelte. 


The Greeks threw the firft feeble light on the Bar- 
barians of the North and Weft - They rofe diftinaly 
to view in the progrefs of the Roman arms. Two 
nations, in a great variety of tribes, poffefied the vaft 
continent of Europe. The Celte extended themfelves 
from the pillars of Hercules * to the banks of the Vif. 
tala + and Tanais t, from the Hellefpont to the fhores 
of the Baltic. The regions to the North-Eaft of the 
Danube, from the Euxine Sea to the Frozen Ocean, were 
perambulated rather than inhabited by the European 
Sarmatz. Between the Baltic and the extremities of 
the North lay the ancient Scandinavians, whofe pofterity, 
upon the decline of the Romans, carried into the South 
undoubted proofs of their Sarmatic extract. 


The Scythians of the weftern Europe were, for the 
firft time, mentioned under the name of Celtz, by He- 
rodotus, in the eighty-feventh Olympiad. : To invefti- 


* Celtz occidua Furopz ufque ad Gades incolunt. Strabo, lib. ii, 


T Sarmatia, intus, quam ad mare latior, ab lis, quae fequuntur, 
Viftula amne difcreta. Pomp. Mela, lib. iii. 


i Circa Tanaim Sarmatarum gentes degunt, Plin. lib, ii. 
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gate the origin of that appellation we mutt return into: 
a period of remote antiquity. The Pelafgi of Peloponne- 

fus and the Iflands of the Archipelago were the firft of 
the European Nomades who quitted the ambulatory life 

of their anceftors and applied themfelves to the arts of: 
civil life. Induced by the fine climate of Greece, they 

fettled in fixed abodes ;. while yet their rude brethren to: 
the: North wandered after their cattle or game over the. 
face of Europe.. Improving their navigation by degrees, 

they failed to the Weft, feized upon the. neareft coaft. 
of Italy +, and moving into the heart of that country, 

met with the Umbri, and rofe into a mixed nation under 

the name of Latins. Extending their navigation flill: 
further into the Mediterranean, the. Phoceans made an 

eftablifhment on the coaft of Gaul; Maffilia was founded : 
by thofe adventurers about the. forty-fifth Olympiad, 
when the elder Tarquin is faid to have held the reins of. 
government at Rome f. 


The improvements introduced by the Phoceans had a gus 
origin ΤΟΠ 


oreat and fudden effe& upon the manners οἱ the Gauls, Gad. 
5 Í 


, ^ b 3 3 ^o ; 7 
T Ezio Ἱ]ελασγων tives τῶν οιπουντων εν Ty καλουµενή Θετ]αλλία, 
"€ m 5 x Lm ο / 235 . : 
των εαυτων αγαγκασθεν]ες EXALTFELY συνομοιγένονται τοις Αδξοριγῖσι. Dion, 
Halic. lib. 1. 


f Tempore Tarquini regis ex Afia Phocenfium juventus in ultimas 
Gallix finus profectus, Maffiliam condidit, Juftin, lib. xlii. 


Acriculture, 
«2 : 
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Agriculture, before imperfectly underftood, was profe- 

uted with vigour and fuccefs$. The means of fubfift- 
ence being augmented, population increafed of courfe ; 
migrating expeditions were formed to eafe the country of 
its number of inhabitants, and the regions of Europe being 
traverfed rather than peopled by the Nomades, received 
fucceffive fwarms of Galic emigrants. Spain|], Italy *, 
Germany between the Rhine and the Baltic, and 
the Britith Ifles** were filled with colonies from Gaul, 


§ Ab his Galli ufum vite cultioris et agrorum cultus didicerunt. 
juftin. lib. xlii. 
| Galli occidua Europz ufque ad Gades incolunt. Strabo, lib. ii. 


* De tranfitu in Italiam Gallorum hzc accepimus. — Prifco Tarquinio 
Rome regnante, Gallia adeo frugum hominumque fertilis fuit, ut abun- 
dans multitudo vix regi videretur poffe. Ambigatus, magno natu ipfe 


jam, exonerare przegravente turba regnum cupiens Bellovefum ac Sigo- 


vefum, fororis filios impigros Juvenes miffurum fe effe in quas dii dedif- 
fent auguriis fedes oftendit. Bellovefo in Italiam viam dii dederunt, Livius, 


s 3 £ ~ / 
δν. Αλκίμωτατοι µεν των Ταλαάτων δι καλοῦμενοι Λυσίτάνοι, 


Diod. Sic. lib. v. 


+ Ac fuit antea tempus cum, Galli propter hominum multitudinem 
agrique inopiam, trans Rhenum colonias mitterent. Ceefar, lib. vi, 

Validiores olim Gallorum res fuifie fummus auctorum Divus Julius 
tradit eoque credibile eft Gallos in Germanium tranfgrefios. Tacit. Germ. 
XXxvlil. 

** Inuniverfum tamen eeftimanti Gallos vicinum folum occupaffe cre- 
dibile eft. "T'acit. vit. Agric. xi. 


Britanni non multum à Gallicà differunt confuetudine, Czefar, lib. v. 
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ANCIENT EUROPE, 
in whom the old inhabitants, if they differed originally 
from the Gael, were loft. This revolution in the North 
of Europe extended to the greater part of its inhabitants 
the appellation of Celte, which is an adjective derived 
from Gael, the aboriginal name of the inhabitants of 
ancient Gaul. 


Though the expeditions of the Gauls, fubfequent Migrations 
to the fettlement of the Phoceans in their country, are Cele or 
the firft mentioned in hiftory, we have reafon to be- inl 
leve that they pervaded Europe with their migrating 
armiest in a more remote period of antiquity. They 
firft entered Italy, according to Livy, in the reign of the 
elder Tarquin: but other writers of good credit affirm 
that they were, in part, the anceftors of the vagabonds 
who fettled with Romulus on the banks of the Tiber. 

The Umbri, the moft ancient inhabitants of Italy §, were 
Gauls ||; and from the Umbri the Tufcans and Sabins *, 


who were the founders of Rome, derive their origin. 


f Ferox natio pervagata bello prope orbem terrarum, — Livius, lib; 
XXxxviil, 


§ Umbrorum gens antiquiffima Italie exiftimatur. — Plin. lib. iii. 
| Umbri prima veterum Gallorum proles. Servius in ZEneid. xii, 


* Zenodotus Trezenius, qui Umbrorum hiftoriam conícripfit, natrat 
Sabinos pro Umbris appellatos, Dionyf, Halic. lib, ii. 
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It is, upon the whole, evident that the Gael who inha- 
bited the vaft country bounded by the ocean; the Rhine, 
the Alps, and Pyrenzan mountains, were the anceftors of 
the Celta, the extent of whofe dominions we have al- 


ready deícribed +. 


The Cimbri. 


The Cim MEM T NE domeftic improvements which, in the beginning 
origin of their progrefs in Gaul, enabled the inhabitants of that 
country to overrun the regions of the Weft and North, 
had arrived at fome degree of maturity long before the 
Romans penetrated beyond the Alps. Inftead of wan- 
dering in fearch of foreign fettlements, the Gauls found 
it more convenient to cultivate thofe which they already 
poffeffed. The fpirit of conqueft retired further towards 
the North; and the tide of migration, which had for 
ages flowed from Gaul, returned upon itfelf with redou- 
bled violence. The German Celt } repaffed the Rhine, 


+ Galli a candore corporis primum appellati funt. Eucher. Epif. 
Lugdun. de Gent. iv. GzaL, in the Gaélic language fignifies fair. 
Taig δε capti κάθυργοι x, λευκοί. — Diod. Sic. de Gallis, lib. v. ' 


f Celte five Galli quos Cimbros vocant. Appian, in Illyr. 
Ἱππεὺς δε Γαλάτης τὸ γένος, 4 Κέμθρος, Plutarch in Mario. 


committed 
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committed terrible devaftations, and acquired a juft title 
to the name of Cimbri, which fignifies a band of τοῦ- 


bers $. 


The extenfive regions between the Rhine and the DR 
Baltic were poflefled by Galic tribes when Germany Gà. 
became firft known to the writers of Rome. An un- 
avoidable mixture with the Sarmatae beyond the Viftula 
and the Baltic had an effect on the genius of the Celte 
of Germany; and they departed, in fome degree, from 
the purity of the language and from fome of the manners 
of their anceftors. They however retained fo many 
marks of their Galic origin, that fome have thought that 
the name of Germans proceeded from their fimilarity in 
every refpect to the inhabitants of Gaul [.— 


More than three centuries prior to the Chriftian zra, Their mi- 
grations and 


the German Celta, under the name of Cimbri, ravaged conguets. 
all the regions lying between the Rhine and the Ionian 


$ Κέμβροῦς ἐπονοµάζέσι Γερμανοὶ revs Augg, Plutarch in Mario— 
Ληςρικοὶ ὀντες κ) πλανήτες δι Kip epo, Strabo, lib. vil. 


l| Forma et moribus et victu adfimiles funt Gallorum. — Itaque reété 
mihi videntur Romani hoc nomen eis indediffe cum eos fratres effe. Gal- 
lorum vellent oftendere, Strabo, lib. vii. 
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fea“. They at the fame time extended their conquefis 
to Spain and to Great Britain. The Lufitanians, accord- 
ing to Diodorus Siculus, were the moft warlike branch 
of the Cimbri t ; and the Wel(h retain, in their name, 
an undoubted mark of their Cimbric extraction. From 
thefe revolutions of the Celte on the continent we fhall, 
in a fubfequent fection, deduce the origin of the Britifh 


nations. 


The European Sarmata: 


Irruption of | The fucceffive migrations of the Barbarians of the 

UE North may be compared to the tranfient florms of a 
fhowery day. The Sun fcarce returns after one cloud 
is paft, before another begins to gather in the fame quar- 
ter of heaven. The fhort fpace between is filled with 
that pleafing but melancholy ferenity which attends Joys 
whofe period.is approaching in view, — The firft irru ption 
of the nations of the northern Germany happened, as we 
have already obferved, more than three centuries before - 
the commencement of our prefent zra. About two 


* He funt nationes que tam longe ab fuis fedibus Delphos profectae 
funt. Cicero pro Fonteio, xx. 


5 η 5 ο. - m po 
T ᾽Αλκιμώτατοι µεν ἔισι 61 χαλάμενοι Λυσιτανο. — Diod. Sic. lib. v, 


b | ages 
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ages after, the Celte beyond the Rhine threw another 
fleece of adventurers, under. the. name of Cimbri, into 
the regions of the South t; — A«new people accompanied 
them in this expedition, who, in their defignation of 
Teutoni $,, carried. with them a proof of their Sarmatic 


origin. . 


When the Celta. between the Elb and the Gulph of their pro- 


à f ( : , grefs to the 
Bothnia evacuated their territories, and poured into the South. 


fouthern Europe, about forty-five years after the death 
of Alexander, the Sarmate of Scandinavia croffed the 
Baltic, and fettled between the Viftula and the Drave 
under the general. name of Goths |} and Vandals *. The 

Celto- 


} Sexcentefimum et quadragefimum annum urbs noftra agebat cum» 
Cimbrorum audita funt arma, Tacit. Germ. xxxvii. 


§ The learned have thrown away a great deal of ufelefs erudition uporr 
the etymon of this word. It is a Celtic one fignifying northern men: Tua. 
north zaezi men, a word of the fame import with the Normans of after 
ages. The Celtic Germans naturally diftinguifhed the Scandinavian Sar- 
mata by a. name expreffive of the fituation.of their country. 


| Ex Scanzià infulà, cum regi fuo, nomine Berich, Gothi quondam 
memorantur egreffi, Jornandes de rebus Gothicis. 

Meminifie debes, me initio de Scanziz infule gremio Gothos dixifíe 
egreffos. Jornand. ubi fupra. 


/* Pari etiam modo Vandalorum, ab infula, qua Scandinavia dicitur, 
"Adventavit, Paul. Diacon. lib, i. 


Igitue- 
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"Celto-Germans who remained beyond the Elb on the 
fhores of the ocean, and in the peninfula of Juteland, gave 
the name of ΤΕύΤΟΝΙ, or northern men, to the Sarrma- 
te; who, after having paffed from Scandinavia, became 
their neighbours in Germany. Inftead of contending 
about the pofleffion of the bleak (hores of the Baltic; 
the Cimbri and Teutoni, in clofe alliance with one 
another, endeavoured to procure for themfelves better 
fettlements in a more favourable climate and foil. 


TheScandi- .. The Teutoni were the firft of the Scandinavian Sar- 
i in ντ mate who invaded the South. ‘The calamities which 
overwhelmed thofe adventurers in their expedition, dif- 
couraged their countrymen for more than two complete 
centuries from fimilar attempts. In the reign of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, forgetting the misfortunes of their fathers, 
the Sarmatic Germans advanced into the regions of the 
South and Eaft4, A new bulwark againft their inva- 
fion had ftarted up in the power of the Romans. The 
military difcipline of the legions ftationed on the fron- 
tiers of Pannonia fruftrated all the efforts of the Barba- 
tans, and obliged them to content themfelves with the 
cold-and fterile feats of their anceftors. But though they 


Igitur egreffi de Scandinavia Vandali, Paul, Diacon. lib, i. 
Gothi Vandalique ab antiquis Sarmatis originem ducunt. Procop. 
Vandal. lib. i. 
E Dio. Caff. lib. Ixxi, 
were 


* 
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were unfuccefsful in many fucceeding attempts, they 
never loft fight of the object, till the growing imbecil- 
lity of the empire opened the South and Weft to their 


armes, 


The Celte beyond the Rhine were either diffipated the αποεί- 


in the dominions of Rome before the fall of the empire, zn 
ot afterwards loft in the innundations of the Sarmatic ^ ^ 
Scandinavians; who, paffing over Germany, over- 
whelmed the regions of the South and Weft at the decline 
of the Roman power. The Goths and Vandals who 
extended their conquefts to Spain, Italy, and Africa, 
were, in fome meafure, loft in the countries which they 
fubdued. The northern nations, defcended from the 
fame ftock who trod on their heels when they moved 
into the provinces of the Roman empire, are the ancef- 
tors of the prefent Germans. The Franks, having con- 
fined their migrating expeditions to Gaul, have ftill pre- 
ferved their Vandalic name in that country. The Sax- 
ons fettled in Britain are the moft unmixed of the pofte- 
rity of the Sarmate who firft fettled on the fouthern 
fhore of the Baltic, 


The 
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The Slavi. 


Refedions. | When fate had decreed the fall of the Romans fhe 
feemed to create Barbarians for the fingle pur- 
pole of executing her favourite defign. ^ Nations ap~ 
peared fuddenly on the frontiers of the empire unheard 
of by others, and even unknown to themfelves. The 
memory of their former tranfa&ions was loft in their. 
Own ignorance, and the name of their original feats. 
was as it were forgot in the length of their march. 
They feemed to move forward under an impreflion | of. 
the inconveniencies they had left at home, more than 
from .the hopes of fuccefs abroad ; having philofophy 
enough to prefer the uncertainty of future evils .to 


prefent mifery. 


Originand ‘The moft obfcure of thofe Barbarians who con- 
νο, tributed to the deftru@ion of the weftern empire were 
the Slavi, whofe pofterity now Ροβείς all the regions 
between the Euxine and the Frozen Ocean. Under the 
name of Avari they advanced even as far as Pelopon- 
nefus in the fifth century, and under that of Bulgarians 
they continued their irruptions into the South till the 
end of the eighth age. Purfuing and flying from one 
another, in fucceflive migrations, they filled the weft- 

ern Ruflia, Poland, and the regions near the mouths of | 
the 
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the Danube, with their colonies ; and, having at laft 
fettled in fixed abodes, flarted up into feveral powerful 
nations. Some of them extended themfelves as far as 
Dalmatia and Illyricum, and, at this moment, fpeak 


DES : 


the language of their anceftors on the Adriatic. 
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The Slavi feem, from their language as well as man- A different 

: - 4: people from 

ners, to derive their origin from the Tartars of the the Euro- 

North-Eaft of Afia. They were a very different race E 
of men from the Scandinavian Sarmate, the principals 
in the migrating expeditions which proved fatal to the 
Roman power. When the Goths, quitting their native 
feats to the Eaft of the Viftula, had advanced into 
Rhetia, Gaul, and Italy, the Slavi took poffeffion of 
their habitations *. Growing numerous in Ruflia and 
Poland they extended themfelves to the South-Weft ; 


and, if we regard their numbers and extent of dominion, 


xk 
ον οκ ον. 
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they form, at this day, one third of the weight in the 
ícale of Europe.—This fhort account of the origin of 
the Slavi, though foreign to our prefent fubject, comes 
in, with fome propriety, in the revolutions which hap- 
pened of old in the North. 


* Ubiergo Poloniam finem facit, pervenitur ad Slavorum ampliffimam 
provinciam, 


Reffef£itons 
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Reflections on the Origin of the European IVations. 


The Cete, πο fuccinct account given of the ftate of Ancient 
iin ag Europe lays open the {εοτεί fprings from which its mo- 
"^"^ dern inhabitants derive their blood. "The polifhed 
nations who now excel antiquity itfelf in arts, and vie 
with it in arms, owe their origin to rude Barbarians, 
whofe want of the means of tranfmitting their hiftory to 
pofterity has perhaps contributed to their fame. The 
Celtz, the Sarmate, and Slavi, jumbled together by 
migration, conqueft, and accidents of various kinds, 
formed that great maís which has ftarted up, in the 
courfe of ages, into thofe powerful and illuftrious ftates 


which figure, at this day, in Europe. 


the ancef- Though fcarce any one people from the pillars of 


f the : 3 
European. Hercules to the "Tanais are free from a mixture of the 


nations three great original nations whom we have fo often 
mentioned, there are regions in that vaft extent of 
country where the blood of each peculiarly prevails, 
The Celte, whom their connection with the Romans 
had abandoned to conqueft in Gaul, Spain, Italy, and 
its Ifles, are the anceftors of the majority of the prefent 
inhabitants of thofe extenfive countries. The Sarma- 


tic Vandals, who, under a great variety of national 


names, 
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james, fucceeded the Romans in the dominion of the 
South and Weft, bore no proportion to the conquered. 
They introduced among their new fubjects their own 
form of government, their own regulations, the haughty 
ferocity of their character and manners, that want of 
neatnefs * which all the improvements of civilized times 
have not hitherto been able to remove; but the language 
of the vaffals, a certain evidence of their fuperiority in 
point of numbers, prevailed, at laft, over that of their 


lords. 


In Germany, from the fource of the Elb to the proved from 

Baltic, from the Viftula to the ocean ; in England, in 
a great part of Scotland, the old Scandinavians, with 
little mixture, prevail. In the kingdoms of Norway 
and Sweden the blood of the ancient Sarmate is tinctured 
with that of the Slavi; who Περί into the vacant habi- 
tations of thofe tribes that fucceflively, for many ages, 
difcharged themfelves into the regions of the South 
from both the fhores of the Baltic. ‘The dominions of 
the Slavi we have already defcribed. 


But to wander no further into differtation: language, their tan- 
: : ° uage, &c. 
next to authentic records, is the beft evidence of the” 


* Sordes Sarmatarum, Tacit. Germ. xlvi. 
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extract of a people. The modern Europeans, deriving 
their blood from three very different nations, ftill pre- 
ferve among them the three original tongues of their 
anceftors. Thefe are the Celtic, the Teutonic, and 
Sclavonic, all radically different from one another, 
Wherever any of thefe three languages is fpoken with 
moft purity, there the blood of the great nation, from 
which it takes its name, moft prevails, 
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ANCIENT BRITISH NATIONS. 


Preliminary Observations. 


HOULD atraveller of ordinary curiofity land at the Generat 
mouth of the Nile, he might perhaps content himfelf 
with viewing the fine effect, which that noble river has on 
the appearance of the lower Egypt: One more inquifitive 
might chufe to trace the ftream to where it falls from 
the defart into the plains of Thebes: But he, indeed, 
muft be uncommonly curious, who would wander in 
fearch of its fource to the Mountains of the Moon *. 
The novelty of the romantic ícenes on the way might 


* The fource of the Nile is faid to lic in mountains of that name 
beyond the line. 
recompence 
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recompence him for the fatigue of his journey, but 
mankind would {carce forget the folly of the under- 
taking in the pleafure of hearing the detail of his 
difcoveries. 

Sbfsevh. A writer who penetrates into antiquity to inveftigate 

tions, 


the fprings from which a nation has iífued, may, in 
like manner, have his amufement for his labour.  Par- 
tial to themíelves, the bulk of the people regard only 
thofe periods of their hiftory which defcend neareft to 
their own times. Satisfied with the renown of latter 
tranfactions, they are as indifferent concerning their 
remote annals and origin as they who profit by the 


inundations of the Nile are about the diftant fountain 


from which it takes its rife. ‘The traveller, to continue 
the comparifon, has, in fome refpects, the advantage 
of the writer ; for the fandy defarts of Africa prefent 
not a more uncomfortable profpect to the eye than the 
fterile regions of national antiquities. This confideration, 
though it fhall not prevent, will contribute to fhorten 
the prefent inquiry. 


Britainlitle Britain, before the arrival of Caefar, was rather 
ie heard of than known. Foreigners had vifited its ports 
Caler, in purfuit of commerce ; but they took no pains to 
extend their inquiries to the internal ftate of the 
country. The information of the Romans accom- 

panied the proerefs of their arms; new communities 

rofe 
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rofe gradually before them as they advanced into the 
heart of the Ifland ; till the whole body of its inha- 
bitants came forward diftin&ly to view, when Agricola 
carried the Roman eagles to the mountains of Cale- 
donia. But to inveftigate the origin of our anceftors 


with precifion we muít return to a period of more 
remote antiquity. 


The Britifh Ifles, from their vicinity to the conti- Αβοβεά by 

nent, muft, in the nature of things, have been affected in re ei 
by the revolutions which we have in the preceding aa 
fc&ions briefly defcribed. The circles, fpreading from 
commotions. in the center, muft have vibrated, though 
perhaps faintly, in the extremities of Europe; and the 
fhock was certainly felt beyond the limits to which 
conqueft and migration actually extended themfelves. 
We can accordingly trace, in lively characters, in Bri- 
tain, the effect of every great movement made on the 
continent by the body of the Celte before the power 
of the Romans confined them to fixed abodes. 
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Whether Britain was inhabited, or rather peram- 


cerning the bulated, by a race of Barbarians before the Gael of the 


era 


continent extended their name with their arms into all 
the regions of Europe *, is a circumftance which lies 
buried in impenetrable darknefs. The name of Gael, 
füll retained by the pofterity of the moft ancient inha- 
bitants of the Britifh Iíles, feems to look for its origin 
to the firft great revolution of the Celte on the con- 
tinent. The wild tribes who originally poflefled the 
vaft regions bounded by the ocean, the Mediterranean, 
the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenean mountains, 
were, as has been already obferved, the firít of the 
European Scythians, if we except the Pelafpi of Greece, 
who formed themíelves into diftin& communities, 
Arriving at fome degree of civilization, they became 
overftocked with numbers at home, and they fent 
armies of emigrants in queft of foreign fettlements +. 


Britain could not fail to attra& the early attention of 
* Ferox natio Gallorum pervagata bello prope orbem terrarum. 
Livius, lib. xxxviii. 


T Gallia adeo frugum. hominumque fertilis fuit, ut abundans multi- 
tudo vix regi videretur poffe ..... Ambigatus, miffurum fe effe 
in quas dii dediffent auguriis fedes, oftendit, Livius, lib. v. 


the 
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the Gael. Its vicinity to their original t country, the 
fertility of its foil§, the mildnefs of its air and cli- 
mate *, would have recommended it to that migratin 


nation in a deeree fuperior to thofe regions of the 
Weft and North, to which, it is well known, they 
extended themíelves in remote antiquity. 


It were idle to hope to afcertain the era in which of their 
the firft migration of the Gauls into Britain ought to Sc REN 
be placed. Its antiquity has left only room for con- 
jecture. We fhould, in all probability, look for it 
beyond the eftablifhment of the Phoceans in the 
diftri of Maffilia. Though it is affirmed, both by 
Livy and Plutarch t, that the Gauls, for the firft time, 
entered Italy in a hoftile manner in the reign of the 
elder Tarquin, we have reafon to believe, that partial 
emigrations from that nation crofled the Alps many 


ages before the foundation of Rome itfelf was laid | 


+ Gallos vicinum íolum  occupaffe credibile eft, Tacit. Vit. 
Agric. xi. 
§ Solum patiens frugum, foecundum. ‘Tacit. Vit. Agric. xii. 


* Loca funt temperatiora quam in Gallia, remiffioribus frigoribus, 
Cafar, lib. v. 


Afperitas frigorum abeft. Tacit. Vit. Agric, xii. 
+ Titus Livius, lib. v. 


i| Umbrorum gens antiquiffima Italiz exiftimatur. — Plin, lib. iii 
Umbri antiquiffimus Italia populus. Flor, lib. i, 
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into Bri- The Umbri, who were the moft ancient inhabitants 
tain, 1 
of Italy, were the pofterity of Gauls who penetrated 
into that country long before the commencement of 


hiftory *, We may naturally fuppofe that the Gauls of 
Belgium would have found lefs difficulty in crofüng a 
very narrow channel into Britain than their countrymen 


at the foot of the Alps in clambering, with their wives 
and children, over the vaft ridge of mountains which 
feparated them from Italy. It may therefore be con- 
cluded, that Britain received very confiderable colonies 
from the Belgic divifion of Gaul as early, at leaft, as 
the Gael of the Alpin regions feized upon Italy under 
the name of Umbri +. But though it is impoflible to 
fix with precifion on the zra of the invafion of Britain 
by the Gael, no doubt can remain concerning the 
exiftence of the fad itfelf. The Gaél of Britain and 


* Bocchus abfolvit Gallorum verzerum propaginem Umbros effé, 
Solin. lib. viii. | 
Umbri prima vererum Gallorum proles. Auguft. in Sempron. 


Umbros νΕΤΕΚύΜ Gallorum propaginem effe Marcus Antonius refert, 
Servius in ZEneid. 1239, 


The epithet of VzrrRzs, applied to the Gauls, is perhaps intended 
to diftinguifh the progenitors of the Umbri, the old Gaél, from the 
Cimbro-Germanic Gauls, who, in an after age, pervaded all the 
regions of Europe, 


T The Umbri were the inhabitants of the upper Italy, and they 
feem to derive their name from the fituation of their country, Oam- 
bruich literally fignifies the declivity of a ridge of mountains. 


Ireland 
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Ireland retain a proof of their origin in their indi- 
genuous name. The writers of antiquity confirm it 
from every quarter ||, though their information extended 
not to the period in which that remarkable revolution 


happened in the Παπά, 


| Ferocitate excellent Galli qui ad arétum remoti, ficut Britanni a 
quibus Iris (Hibernia) habitatur. Diod. Sic. v. 


Gallis fimiles funt, durante originis vi. Tacit. Vit. Agric. xi. 
Ingenio Gallorum fimiles funt, Strabo, lib, iv. 
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The Cimbri. 


[he Gael were in poffeffion of Britain for many ages 
before they were difturbed by a fecond migration ES 
the continent, ‘The fpirit of conqueft pafling from the 
Gauls to the Celto- Germanic colonies beyond the Rhine, 
the latter pervaded Europe with their armies *." We 
muft er of the era in which this revolution happened 
from its effect on thofe nations who had the means of 
tranfmitting their own hiftory, as well as fome account 


of their enemies, to after ages. 


The German pofterity of the Gauls, under the name 
of Cimbri, traverfed, as has been in a preceding fection 
obferved, the vaft regions between their own country and 
the fea of Ionia. About half a century after the death 
of Alexander, they poured irrefiftible armies into Greece» 
Thrace, and Macedonia; the latter of which, though 


* Cimbri magnam Europe nec exiguam Afiz partem fibi tributariam 
fecere agrosque debellatorum a fe occuparunt. Diod. Sic. lib. v. 


“+> Cimbri contractis undique copiis, ad.Ionicum mare nef gentem 
llynorum, et quicquid gentium ad Macedonas ufque habitat, imo ipfos 


Í 
Wiacedonas oppreficre. Pauf. Attic. iv. 


recent 
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recent from the conqueft of Afia, they fubdued and 
ruined}. In their progrefs to the South and Eaft they 
cut to pieces all the intermediate nations § between their 
original feats:and the Hellefpont ; and fome of them, 
paffing the: Propontis, filled the leffer Afia with their 


* and {pread the terror of their name far and 


colonies || 5 


wide by the invincible fortune of their arms *. 


The irruption of the Cimbri was not merely depre- their migrae 
datory.. They left colonies in the conquered coun- ^" 
tries +, and the manners which their fucceffors, in the 
fame regions, brought down to after-times, was a kind of 
proof. that they exterminated thofe nations whom they 


fubdued.—Whilft a part of the Cimbri, or Celto-Ger- 


t-Gens afpera; audax, bellicofa; domitis Pannoniis, et hortante deinde 
fucceffu, divifis agminibus, alii Graeciam, alii Macedoniam, omnia ferro 
proterentes, petivere. Juftin. lib. xxiv. 


$ Extorres inopid.agrorum, profecti domo, per afperrimam lllyrici 
oram, Pzeoniam inde et Thraciam, pugnando cum ferociffimis gentibus, 
menfi has terras ceperunt. Livius, lib. xxxviii. 


| Tante foecunditatis Juventus, ut.Afiam omnem.velut examine 
aliquo implerent. Juftin, lib. xxv. 


*.'l'antus terror nominis et armorum invicta felicitas. Juítin, lib. xxv; 


T Agros debellatorum a fe occuparunt, Dod. Sic. lib. v. 
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mans, pufhed their conquefts to the South and Eaft, others 
directed their migration to the regions of the Weft. We 
find traces of them as far as the extremities of Eu- 
rope 1; they were, in fome meafure, the anceftors of the 
Lufitanians, and they rofe into a mixed nation with the 
Aborigines of the mountains of Gallicia. In Britain, 


their very name remains, with their blood, in the Cim- 


bri of Wales. 


When fome of the Cimbri appeared on the frontiers 
of Greece, others drove the ancient Gael from the Belgic 
divifion of Gaul. Caefar obferves, that the Belge were 
the pofterity of German emigrants who fettled in ancient 
times to the South of the Rhine, on account of the fer. 
tility of the foils. Defcrying, from their new fettle- 
ments, the Ifland of Britain, they paffed the narrow 


channel which divides it from the continent, and the 
Gael, who had diffufed themfelves over all the Ifland, 


contracted their limits towards the South to give room 
to thofe new interlopers. 


ji Omnium Cimbrorum fortiffimi funt Lufitani, Diod. Sic. lib. v, 


$ Reperiebat Caefar Belgas effe ortos ab Germanis Rhenum antiquitus 
tranfductos, propter loci fertilitatem ibi confedifie; Gallosque qui ea 
Aoca incolerent, expuliffe, Caefar, lib. ii, 
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The Cimbri who remained in Gaul became afterwards Etymon of 
to be diftinguifhed by the name of Belge. Ας that ^ 9^ 
appellation carries reproach in its meaning, it is likely 
that it was impofed on that warlike nation by the Gael 
whom they had expelled from their territories. Bator 
or ΒΑΙ ΕΝ, in the ancient Celtic fignifies a fpotted or 


" 


party-coloured herd; and, in a metaphorical fenfe, a 
mixed people, or an aggregate of many tribes. The 
name alludes either to Belgium’s being peopled promif- 
cuoufly by the German tribes, or to the unavoidable 
mixture of the Celtic colonies beyond the Rhine with. 
the Sarmatz of the Eaft and North. 
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The Bela. 


When the Romans carried their arms into Britain, 
the whole Mland was poffefled by three nations fprung 
originally, though at very different periods, from the 
Gael of the continent. _ Two of thefe we have already 
defcribed ; . the third falls now under confideration.— T'he 
Celto-Germanic tribes, who had driven the old Gael 
from Belgium, fettling in that divifion of Gaul, rofe, 
in procefs of time, into à variety of petty flates. Each 
of thefe, fome time before the arrival of Czfar, fent 
colonies into Britain $ ; which, according to the teftimony 
of the illuftrious writer, retained the names of the fmall 
communities on the continent from which they refpec- 
tively derived their origin |. The Cimbri, who had pafied 


into Britain about three centuries prior to our τα, re- 


‘The Ῥοΐσα, 


tiring from the preffure of thefe new invaders, poflefled 
the country to the Weft of the Severn, and that which 
extended from the Humber to the Tweed. ‘The Gael, 
under the general name of Caledonians, inhabited the 
reft of the Ifland to the extremity of the North. 


§ Maritima pars ab iis qui ex Belgis tranfierant. Caefar, lib. v. 


7 3. Omnes fere (Belgz in Britannia) iis nominibus civitatum appellantur, 
:quibus orti ex civitatibus eo pervenerunt, Caefar, lib. v. 


It 
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It is difficult to afcertain the era of this third migration The era of 
their arrival 


from the continent. We ought to place it perhaps half a in Britain. 
century prior to the arrival. of Caefar. Divitiacus, king of 
theSueffiones, who flourifhed before that great commander; 
may probably have tranfplanted from Gaul thofe tribes 
in Britain over whom he reigned.—The Belge, when 
they tranfmigrated into Britain, brought with them thofe 
arts of civil life which had made a confiderable progrefs 
in Gaul before they left that country. The inhabitants 
of the maritime regions oppofite to Gaul had almoft 
attained to an equal pitch of cultivation. with their bre- 
thren on the continent *. . They fowed corn, they had - 
fixed abodes, and fome degree of commerce was carried 
on in their ports. 


This fuperior civilization rendered them objects of pj. n.i 
depredation to the Cimbri who had retired to the North 5*"** 
and Weft from the preflure of the Belge. The Cimbri, 
it is probable, had remained in the fame rude barbarity 
which their anceftors brought with them from Belgium. 
Recent injuries joined iffue with their love of depreda- 
tion; They made frequent incurfions into the Belgic 


* Ex his omnibus longe humaniffime funt qui Cantium incolunt; quz 
regio eft maritima omnis; neque multum a Gallica differunt confuetudine. 
Cacfar, lib, v. 
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dominions; and it was from that circumftance that the 
Cimbri beyond the Humber derived their name of Bri- 
cantes, which fignifies a race of freebooters and plun- 


derers t. 


The Silures on the weftern banks of the Severn were 
the moft confiderable tribe of the Britifh Cimbri. ‘They 
varied fo much from the Belge, that Tacitus juftly con- 
cluded that they were, in fome meafure, a different 


race of men. Το deduce them from Spain was certainly 
an error. It is not in any degree probable that, in fo 
early a period, the Spaniards, who were never a fea-faring 
people, could tranfport themfelves over an immenfe 
ocean into Britain: Befides, the pofterity of the Silures 
have come down to the prefent times; and, in their 
indigenous name of Cimbri, vindicate their origin f. 


+ On lui donna ce nom à caufe des pillages qu'il faifoit fur les terres 
de fes voifins. Bricanp ou Bricant, Brigand, Pillard, voleur de 
grand-chemin. Bullet Memoires fur la Lang.Celt. tom. i. 


+ Sror a race of men, Urus the river emphatically, in allufion to 
their fituation beyond the Severn. 
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Obfervations on the Three Britifh Nations. 


n. 
Weis 


The three great Britifh nations, whofe origin we have The Gael, 
endeavoured to inveftigate, muft have differed confider- ane p 
ably from one another in language, manners, and cha- 
racter. Though defcended from the fame fource, their 
{eparation into different channels was very remote. The 
Gael who poffeffed the northern Britain, by the name of 
Caledonians, having paffed from the continent before 
the arts of civil life had made any confiderable progrefs 
| among them, retained the pure but unimproved lan- 
| guage of their anceftors together with their rude fim- 
plicity of manners. 
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The Britifh Cimbri derived their origin from the Galic MID 
colonies who, in remote antiquity, had fettled beyond the Celtic 
the Rhine. Thefe, with a {mall mixture of the Sar- un 
mat, returned, in all their original barbarifm, into the 
regions of the South. During their feparation from 
their mother nation, their language and manners muft 
have fuffered fuch a confiderable change, that it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether their diale& of the Celtic and 
that of the old Britifh Gael were, at the arrival of the 
former in this Ifland, reciprocally underftood by both 


F2 nations. 
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nations. —The third colony differed in every thing from 
the Gacl and Cimbri. ‘Their manners were more hu- 
manized ; and their tongue, though perhaps corrupted, 
was more copious. T hey had left the continent at a 
period of advanced civility. Their character changed 
with the progrefs of the arts of civil life ; and new in- 
ventions had introduced new words and new expreffions 


into their language. - 


But though the three. nations who poffeffed the Bri- 
fh Ifles at the arrival of the Romans fpoke three 
diftin@ diale&s, and differed materially from one 
another in the formation of their phrafes, and con- 
flru&dion of their fentences, the radical words ufed 
by all were certainly the fame. The names of places 
in the Roman Britain, however much difguifed they 
may have been by the orthography of the writers of 
the empire, may be, with great facility; traced to their 
original meaning in the language fpoken to this day by 
the pofterity of the Gael in the northern. Britain *. 

Το 


* Cantium, Kent; Canti, end of the Mand. 

Frinobantes, Trion-oban, marfhy diftrict ; the inhabitants of Middlefex 
and Effex. 

Durotrige, Dur-treig, the fea-tribe; the inhabitants of the coaft of 


Dorfetfhire, in allufion to their fituation. | 
Dobuni 
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To defcend into a minute detail of the various petty Obferva- 
tribes into which the three Britifh nations were fub- ^^ 
divided, would neither furnifh inflru&tion nor amufe- 
ment. The Cimbri and Belge, falling under the 
power of the Romans foon after they were mentioned 
by hiftorians, were loft in the general name of Britons; 
and the internal ftate of the Gael of North Britain and 
Ireland is covered with that impenetrable cloud which 
invariably involves. illiterate nations who lie beyond the 
information of foreign writers. 


Dobuni, Dobb-buini ; living on the bank of the river: they who of 
old poffeffed the county of Gloucefter, alluding to their fituation on the 
banks of the Severn. 


Belerium, Be/-eir ; Weftern-rock: Cape Cornwall. 


Dimete, Di-moi-atta; inhabitants of the fouthern plain: The tribe 
of Cimbri who poffeffed the counties of Caermarthen, Pembroke, and 
Cardigan. 


Ordovices, Ord-tuavich; northern. mountaineers: The inhabitants 


of North Wales, 


Ancient 
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Ancient Names of Britain. 


Having briefly inveftigated the origin of the people, 
it may not be improper to inquire into the name of the 
country. Etymology is a fcience frequently full of 
deception, and always unentertaming and dry. But 
as the Author of the Introduction returns back into 
antiquity with fome advantages which men of greater 
abilities have not poffeffed, he hopes to be, in fome 
meafure, fatisfactory on this fubje&t. 


Alba or Albin, the name of which the ancient Scots, 
in their native language, have, from all antiquity, diftin- 
gulfhed their own divifion of Britain, feems to be the 
fountain from which the Greeks deduced their Albion, 
It was natural for the Gael, who tranfmigrated from 
the low plains of Belgium, to call the more elevated land 
of Britain by a name expreflive of the face of the coun- 
try. ALB or ΑΠΡ, in the Celtic, fignifies High, and ix 
invariably, a Country.—The name of Albion being im- 
pofed upon the Ifland by the Gael, the firft colony was 


known 
6 
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known before the appellation which the Romans latinized 
into Britannia. 


The Cimbri, the fecond Celtic colony who pafled and of 
into Britain, arriving in Belgium, and defcrying Albion, 
gave it a new name expreflive of the fame idea which 
firft fuggefted the appellation of Albion to the Gael, 
Comparing the elevated coaft of Britain to the fenny 
plains of the lower Germany, they called it Brart-an, 

a word compounded of srair high, and ΑΝ or iw a 
country *. 


This new name never extended itfelf to the Gael of Britain. 
North Britain; and the pofterity of the Cimbri have 
loft it in the progrefs of time. The Scottifh and Irith 
Gael have brought down the name of Alba or Albin to 
the prefent age; the Welfh ufe no general appellation. 
The zra of its impofition ought to be fixed as far 


* La Bretagne peut auffi avoir tiré fon nom de fa grande étendue. 
Brayd ou Brait fignifie vafte, le plus grand. x Ifle Bretan, la plus 
grande Ifle. Memoires fur la Langue Celtique, tom. i. But as it is 
extremely doubtful whether Britain was known to be an Ifland at the 
arrival of the Cimbri, we muft take Bra in its original fenfe, fignifying 
High , as in Braid-Albin, High-Albany, the moft elevated diftrict in North: 
Britain. 


back 
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back as the arrival of the Cimbri in the Ifland. The 


Pheenicians of Gades and the Maffilian Phoceans, who 


traded to the ports of Britain, learned the name of the 
Natives, and communicated it to the writers of Greece 
and Rome. 


ANCIENT 
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Preliminary Reflettions. 


N proportion as we travel northward in ancient Bri- O,igin of 
tain, the darknefs, which involves the antiquities of its irse 
inhabitants, thickens before us. The Cimbri and Belge, "5 
after they were comprehended within the pale of the 
Roman dominions, were feen diftin&ly ; but the more 
ancient inhabitants of the ifland, the Gael, appeared 

only tranfiently, when, in an hoftile manner, they 
advanced to the frontiers of the province. The arms 

of the empire penetrated, at different periods, into the 

heart of the country beyond the Scottifh friths; but 

as thefe expeditions were not attended with abfolute 
conqueft, and a confequent fettlement of colonies, the 
Romans made little inquiry concerning the origin and 
hiftory of the natives of the northern divifion of Bri- 


tain. 


Julius Agricola, who, for the firft time, difplayed By the Ro. 
the Roman eagles beyond the friths, was not more fuc- E 
cefsful in the field than he was happy in an hiftorian 
to tranfmit his actions with luftre to pofterity. But 
even the diftin& and intelligent Tacitus gives but a 
very imperfect idea of thofe enemies, by the defeat of 
whom his father-in-law acquired {ο much reputation. 


G We 
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We learn from him indeed that the Caledonians were 
the moft ancient inhabitants of Britain, that they were 
brave and numerous, that, though overcome in the 
field by the difcipline of the Roman legions, they were 
far from being reduced into any fubjection which could 
deferve the name of conqueft. 


After Agricola was removed from the government of 
Britain, the writers of the empire for fome years loft fight 
of the Caledonians. The incurfions of thofe Barbarians: 
into the province, forced both Adrian* and Antoninus: 
Pius} to conftruct walls, at an immenfe labor and expence,, 
to exclude their ravages. In the reign of Commodus: 
neither walls or the military abilities and condu& 
of Ulpius Marcellus + could prevent them from laying: 
wafte the northern divifion of the Roman Britain, 
till Severus, about the beginning of the third century;, 
carried the war into their country with a numerous, 


army. This is the fum of what the Romans have 


related concerning the Caledonians for near two cen- 
turies after they were firft mentioned : To their origin 


* Murum per octoginta millia paffuum primus duxit qui Barbaros 
(Caledonios) Romanosque divideret. Spartian. in Hadriano, xi. 


+ Britannos per Lollium Urbicum legatum vicit, alio muro cefpitio 
fubmotis Barbaris ducto. Jul. Capitolin. in Antonino, v. 
i Méyisos δὲ ὁ Βρεττανικὸς. Τῶν yop ἐν τῇ νήσω ἐ9νῶν ὑπερ βεξηκότων το TEV Ce 
.. καὶ πολλὰ κακουργούντων, spalnyov TE τινα μέτα τῶν «ρα]νω]ων ove εἴχε κα]α- 
κοψάντων, Φοβηδεὶς ὁ Κόμμοδος Μαρκελλω "Ουλπιω ἐπ alos ἔπεμωψε. Dio. 
Caff, lib. Ixxii. 
I and 
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and internal hiftory the writers of Rome were equally 
ftrangers. 


This defect in foreign writers, with regard to the peculiarly 
ancient inhabitants of North Britain, is not fupplied by sum 
any authentic monuments of their own. ‘The Cale- 
donians were not more deftitute of the means of pre- 
ferving their hiftory in the intermediate century be- 
tween Agricola and Severus, than their pofterity were 
for a confiderable time after the Romans had relin- 
quifhed the dominion of Britain. The climate and foil 
of Caledonia were far from being favourable to internal 
civilization ; and a ferocity of manners, arifing from an 
uninterrupted feries of hoftilities, effe&ually prevented 
the introduction of the arts of civil life from abroad. 


But when the Scots look back with regret upon that A refection, 
want of letters which has involved in obfcurity and 
fable the origin and hiftory of their anceftors, they 
ought to confider that it was, perhaps, from this cir- 
cumítance arofe that national independence which they 
tranfmitted to their pofterity. Had the Romans efta- 
lifhed themfelves in Caledonia, we might indeed have 
known more of the ancient inhabitants of that country ; 
but it is much to’ be doubted whether the Scots of this 
age {hould: have. been more concerned in their hiftory, 
than the Englifh of Middlefex and Effex are in the 
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tranfactions of the Trinobantes, who poffefled thofe 
counties in the time of Julius Caefar. The Romans, 
it is true, introduced the arts of civil life into the 
countries which they fubdued; but with thofe arts came 
in flavery, and a confequent imbecillity of mind, which, 
in the end, abandoned the vaffals, as well as their lords, 
to conqueft, and even to extirpation. 


Scotsdeti- The firft domeftic writers of the hiftory of North 
ne CM Britain were too ignorant, as well as too modern, to 
ue writers. form any probable fyftem concerning the origin of their 
nation. Deftitute of records at home, they found 
themfelves obliged to fill up the void in their antiquities 
with tales which had been growing in Ireland, for fome 
ages before, on the hands of a fucceflion of ignorant 
Bards and Fileas. After the ftudy of critical learning 
was profecuted with fuccefs among other nations, what 
part of it extended to Scotland was only employed to 
remove fome of the abfurdities of the old fables, and 
not levelled in a manly manner againft the whole of 
that fabric of fiction which had fo long difhonoured 


the antiquities of that country. 


Iiaccuracy ; Lhe ingenious father Innes was the firft of the Scots 
and indo- who had the courage to attack that puerile fyftem of 


lence of 


their mo- : Kore : . 
ier mo- their origin, which his countrymen had for many ages 


rians. adopted. He wrefted the fceptre of Scotland from the 
8 firft 
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firft Fergus, and thirty-nine of the ideal fucceflors 
of that pretended monarch, and pafling over into Ireland 
difcomfited that motley army of Bards, Fileas, and 
Senachies, which had been fo long fortifying itfelf in 
rhimes, traditions, and fabulous records. But Innes 
was more fuccefsful in deftroying the indigefted ac- 
counts of others, than in eftablifhing a more rational 
fyftem of his own. Setting out upon wrong principles 
and beingan utter ftranger to the Galic language, he fell 
into unavoidable miftakes; and endeavoured to obtrude 
upon the world opinions, concerning the origin of the 
Scots, no lefs improbable than thofe tales which he had ex- 
ploded with fo much fuccefs. Though Scotland has of 
late years produced men diftinguifhed for their talent in 
hiftorical difquifition, none of them has thought pro- 
per to fearch for the genuine origin and hiftory of 
his anceftors among thofe fables which obfcure the anti- 
quities of the nation. Poflefied of parts, perhaps, too 
valuable to be employed in inveftigations of that kind, 
they haftened to important periods of hiftory where 
their abilities might with luftre be difplayed. 


A learned Clergyman *, in one of the Scottifh Ifles, 
reduced lately into form and precifion the antiquities 
which Innes had left in confufion and diforder. Had 
the ingenious writer extended his remarks as far as he 


* Dr. John Macpherfon, Minifter of Slate in the Ifle of Sky. 
might 
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might have been enabled to do by his erudition and 
great knowledge of all the branches of the Celtic 
language, there fhould, perhaps, be very little occafion 
for this Eflay. His obfervations are fo judicious, and 
his arguments {ο conclufive, on feveral points of this 
fubje&, that to give him the merit of being the beft 
antiquary that has treated of the origin of the Scots, is 
too {mall a tribute to his memory. 


Origin of the Scots. 


General re- It is unneceflary to controvert the opinion of Cor- 
fe&ions on 1: : 3 T 
the origin of h€lius Tacitus concerning the origin of the ancient in- 
‘he Scots  pabitants of North Britain *. The name by which the 
celebrated writer himfelf diftinguifhes their country, is 
fufficient to demonftrate that they came from a very 
different quarter of the continent than what he fup- 
pofed. When the arms of the empire under Julius 
Agricola laid open all the nations of Britain to the en- 
quiry of the Romans, it has been already obferved that 
the whole ifland was pofleffed by three nations, whom 
Tacitus endeavours to deduce from communities on the 
continent very. diftant from one another. The pofterity 
of two of thofe nations preferve, to this day, in their 
names, proofs that altogether fubvert this opinion. The 


* Rutile Caledoniam habitantium comz, magni artus, Germanicam 


originem affeverant, Tacit, Vit. Agric, cap. xi. 
Silures 


comes Wd 
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Silures or Cumri of the fouth, it has already ap- 
peared, had a much better title toa Germanic extraction 


than the Gael of Caledonia. 


The Gael, or ancient Gauls, having tranfmigrated « colony 
from the continent at a period when the arts of civil e 
life had made but very little progrefs among them, muft 
have maintained themfelves chiefly by hunting; and we 
may fuppofe, that in purfuit of their game they fcon 
extended themfelves to the northern extremity of the 
ifland. A people whofe íubfiftence arifes chiefly from 
the chace are never numerous; it is confequently na- 
tural to believe that the Cimbri met with little op- 
pofition from the Gael, when the former pafled from 
the continent and feized upon the fouthern divifion of 
Britain.. 


In proportion as the Cimbri advanced towards the gradually 

48 : 1 ants has advance 

north, the Gael, being circumícribed within narrower into North 
"Y = ; ; : Britain, and 
limits, were forced to tranfmigrate into the iflands tranfmigrate 


which crowd the northern and weftern coafts of Scots °°"? 
land. It is in this period, perhaps, we ought to place 
the firft great migration of the Britifh. Gael into. Ire- 
land; that kingdom being much nearer to the promon- 
tory of Galloway and Cantyre, than many of the Scot- 
tifh ifles are to the continent of North Britain. This 
vicinity of Ireland had probably drawn partial emigra- 


tions 
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tions from Caledonia before the arrival of the Cimbri 
in Britain; but when thefe interlopers preffed upon 
the Gael from the fouth, it is reafonable to conclude 
that numerous colonies pafled over into an ifland fo near, 
and fo much fuperior to their original. country in cli- 
mate and fertility. 


Forced The inhabitants of the maritime regions of Gaul 
Mida Bele crofling, in an after age, the Britifh Channel *, efta- 
SR blifhed themfelves on that part of our ifland which lies 
neareft to the continent ; and, moving gradually towards 
the north, drove the Cimbri beyond the Severn and 
Humber. The Gael of the north, reduced within 
limits ftill more circumfcribed by the preffure of 
the Cimbri, fent frefh colonies into Ireland, while the 
Scottifh friths became a natural and ftrong boundary 


towards the fouth to thofe Gael who remained in 


Britain. 


Formedinto It was, perhaps, after the Belgic invafion of the 
anation.  (outhern Britain, that the Gael of the northern divifion 
formed themfelves into a regular community, to repel 
the incroachment of the Cimbri upon their territories. 


* Maritima pars (Britanniz) ab iis, qui praedae ac belli inferendi caufa, 
ex Belgis tranfierant: ..... et bello illato ibi remanferunt, atque agros 
colere cceperunt. Cafar de Bell, Gall. lib. v. 


To 
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Το the country which they themfelves poffeffed they 
gave the name of CaEr-pocHu, which is the only 
appellation the Scots, who fpeak the Galic language, 
know for their own divifion of Britain. Cazr.pocu 
is a compound made up of Gazr or CaEr, the firft 
colony of the ancient Gauls who tranfmigrated into 
Britain, and Docu, a diftri@ or divifion of a coun- 
try. The Romans, by tranfpofing the letter L in 
ΟΑ 81, and by foftening into a Latin termination the 
cH of Docu, formed the well-known name of Cale- 
donia. Obvious as this etymon of Caledonia appears, 
it was but very lately difcovered *. hofe who treated 
of the antiquities of. North Britain were utter ftrangers 
to that only name by which the Scots diftinguifhed 
the corner of Britain which their anceftors poflefied 
from the remoteft antiquity. From an ignorance, {ο 
unpardonable in antiquaries, proceeded that erroneous 
fyftem of the origin of the Scots, which, for many 
ages, has been, with fo much confidence, obtruded on 


the world. 


Concerning the internal ftate of Caledonia, and the Joternat nic. 
tory un- 


divifion of its inhabitants into various tribes in a very i52, 


early period, we can find nothing certain. The account 


* This etymon firft occurred to the Author of this Effay, and he com- 
municated it to Dr. Macpherfon, who adopted it from a conviction of 
its juftnefs. 


H 
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given by Ptolemy of the Epidii, Carini, Cante, Loge, 
and other nations, is little to be regarded. ‘Tacitus 
pafied over thofe petty communities in filence ; and in 
the period between the expedition of Julius Agricola, 
and the reign of Marcus Aurelius, under whom the 
Egyptian geographer flourifhed, the Romans had no 
opportunity of being acquainted with the domeftic ar- 
rangements of the Caledonians. 


A erboun- : "l'hough the Scottith friths are generally allowed to 
have been the boundaries of Caledonia towards the 
South, it is more than probable that thofe tribes who 
poficfled the country between the walls were principally” 
defcended from the ancient Gaél. The names of the Sel- 
gove and Gadeni, two petty communities on the northern 
banks of the Solway and Tweed, feem to ftrengthen 
this fuppofition. ‘They carry in their fignification a 
proof that the tribes who bore them were in a ftate of 
hoftility with their neighbours the Ottadini and Brigan- 
tes, which furnifhes a prefumption that they derived 
their origin from a different quarter *, 


* SrLcova is plainly Szrcovicu latinized. SeLcovicy literally 
fignifies hunters, in a metaphorical fenfe plunderers ; a name by which 
their fucceffors in the fame country ought to have been diftinguifhed till 
within little more than a century back. Gapenr is plainly from Gadechin, 
rovbers; a name which arofe from the fame love of depredation with 
their friends and neighbours the Selgove. 


But 
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But as that tract of country which is comprehended The Μα- 

between the Tweed and Solway, and the Scottifh friths, i 

was more expofed to invafion than Caledonia, we may 

conclude that the Gael who poffefled it were, in fome 

degree, mixed with the Cimbric Ottadini and Brigantes, 

even before the invafions of the Romans prefled thofe 

tribes towards the North. It was from this unavoidable 

mixture that the Selgove, Gadeni, Damnii, and No- 

vantes, were, in an after age, diftinguifhed by the 

name of Mzate, which fignifies a people defcended 

from a double origin, as well as the inhabitants of a 

controverted country *. 


* Mor-ATTA, or Mor-ATICH, the inhabitants of the plains: MizAN- 
ATTA, the poffeffors of the middle country: Moar-ATTA, a mixed 
people. Δύο δὲ γένη τῶν Βρετ]ανῶν μέγιςὸ doi, Καληδόνιοι και Μαιάται. καὶ ἐς oe 
xoà τὸ τῶν ἄλλων προσρὴματα (ὡς εἰπεῖν) συγκεχώρηκεν. Ὀικῶσι δὲ ὃν μὲν Μαιάται 
πρὸς cà τῷ διατειχίσµατι, ὃ τὴν νήσου dina reaver’ Kon) δὲ μετ ἐκεινουσο 


Dion. Caff. Ixxvi. 
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THE ANCIENT IRISH. 


Origin of the Irifb. 


Irland&f£t PFA TLE origin of the ancient Britifh nations being 


the old Irifh to their genuine fource. The vicinity of 


s | E 
p inveftigated, little difficulty can remain in tracing 


from Bri- 
tain, 


Ireland to two promontories in the northern Britain, 
furnifhes a. ftrong prefumption that the inhabitants of 
the former tranfmigrated, in an early period, from the 
latter *. — Befides, there is not a fa& concerning any 
nation, beyond the pale of the Roman empire, better 
eftablifhed by the teftimony of writers of unqueftionable 
authority, than the Britifh extraction of the old Irith. 


proved from ‘The ancients with one voice agreed to give to Ireland 
nn T the appellation of a Britifh Ifland +. Ptolemy calls it 
the leffer Britain, and Strabo in his Epitome gives the 
name of Britons to its inhabitants. Diodorus Siculus f 


mentions it as a fac well known in his time, that the 


* L'Irelande eft fi voifine de la Grande Bretagne qu'on perfuade aifé- 
ment qu'elle lui doit fes premiers habitants. Bullet Mem. fur la Langue 
Celtique. 


T Camden in Hibernia, cap. i. 


>) : » 1 
t Aypelare) δὲ ὄντων (Gallorum) των ὑπὸ τας ὤρκτους κα]οικουντων.... φασι 
τινὰς ὤγθρωπους εσθίειν, ὥσπερ και των Βρεττανῶν τους xalaxowras την ὄνομα ζομενην 


Jp. | Diod. Sic. lib. v. 
Irifh 
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Iríh were of Britifh extract, as well as that the Bri-. 
tons themfelves derived their blood from the Gaule. 
Cornelius Tacitus affirms that the nature and manners 
ef the Irifh did not, in the days of Domitian, differ 
much from the Britons *; and many foreign writers of 
great authority give their teftimony to the Britifh defcent 
of the old inhabitants of Ireland +.. 


The moft. romantic abettors of the fabulous fyftem ο, 
of Irifh antiquities durft not deny a fact fo well afcer- cometican- 
tained from every quarter. They acknowledged, on ολα 
the authority of the Hibernian Senachies, that Britifh 
colonies, a fhort time after the univerfal deluge, traní- 
migrated into Ireland from North-Britain. But. thefe: 
ill-fated Britons, like many other interlopers from va- 
rious parts of the world, who fucceeded them in Ire- 
land, had the misfortune to fall under the difpleafure of 
the Senachies, and were inhumanly exterminated,. to: 
make room for the Milefian Scots, fo famous in the. 


fidions and rhimes of the Bards.. 


* Ingenia cultusque hominum haud multum a: Britannia differunt: 
Tacit. Vit. Agric. cap. 24. 


T Feftus Avienus fhews, from Dionyfius, where. he treats of the Bri- 
tifh Ifles, that Ireland was peopled by Britons. 
Hz numero geminz, pingues Solo, cefpitis ampli, 
Dira Britannorum fuftentant agmina terris, 
"Ar Έρετανιδες ἔισι δύο νήσοι, Ouepvia ou. AXoviov, ἦτοι Βερνία καὶ Αλβίων, Euftath,: 


. ^ ‘ τ c \ : z e A mn" 
ad Dionyf. Perieg.—— lovepyio ἡ Πρετανικὴ νήσος Των δύω ελασσων, Stephan. de Urb. . 
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It is little to the purpofe to enquire whether the 
Scythian Nomades, who, prior to the migrations of 
the Gauls, wandered over the vaft regions of Europe, 
found their way into Ireland from the neareft promon- 
tories of Britain. ‘The name of Gazr, füll retained 
by the old Irith, fufhcientdy demonftrates that they 
derive their blood from thofe Gael or Gauls, who, in 
an after period, were diftinguifhed in Britain by the 
name of Caledonians. The wildeft enthufiafts in Hi- 
bernian antiquities never once aflerted that the Caledo- 
nians, or their pofterity the Picts, were of Irifh extract; 
yet nothing is better afcertained than that the ancient 
Britons of the South gave to the Scots, the Pi&s, and 
the lrifh, the common name of Gael*; and con- 
fequently that they very juftly concluded that the three 
nations derived their origin from the fame fource, the 
ancient GaEL of the continent. 


The Britifh Gael, in an early age, extending them- 
felves to the very extremities of the Ifland, defcried Ire- 
land from the Mulls of Galloway and Cantire, and 


* Mr. O'Connor, who lately gave to the public fome wild, inco- - 
herent tales, concerning the ancient Irifh, endeavours to obviate the 
ftrength of the argument, which rifes againft his fyftem from the name of 
GaEL, by difguifing the word, by the infertion of the intermediate let- 
ters, D5, as thus, Gadbel. The fubterfuge avails nothing. Dé are univer- 
fally quiefcent, or at moft found like a 2^, in every diale& of the Celtic 
language. 

crofling 
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crofling the narrow channel which feparates the two 
countries, became the progenitors of the lrifh nation. 
In proportion as frefh emigrants from the continent 
of Europe forced the ancient Gael towards the North 
in Britain, more colonies tranfmigrated into Ireland trom 
the promontories which we have fo often mentioned. 
It is probable that it was after the arrival of the Cim- 
bri in Britain, a number of the Gazr, fuíhcient to 
deferve the name of a nation, fettled themfelves in 
Ireland. But they became fo numerous in that country 
before the arrival of the Belge in Britain, that the 
colonies which tranfmigrated from that nation into Ire- 
land-were, together with their language, manners, and 
cuftoms, loft in the Gael; fo that in one fenfe the 
Caledonians may be reckoned the fole progenitors. of 


the old Irifh *. 


When the Gael arrived firft in Ireland they naturally Etymon of 
the name of 


gave it the name of Iar-1n +, or the weftern country, Erin; 
in contradiftin&ion. to their original fettlements in Bri- 


* The Firbolg, fo often mentioned in the traditions of the Irifh, 
were Belgic colonies who tranfmigrated from Britain after the Belgz 
had feized on the fouthern divifion of England. They are mentioned 


very. frequently. under the name of Sie] na m Bolga in the poems of 
Offian, 


+ lag-1N, or as the Irifh pronounce the word, Ein-iN, is com- 
pounded of Jar, Weft; and Jy, Iüland. Eim-1N is the name which the 
natives, in all ages, gave to Ireland. 


tain. 


re —M se rE 
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tin. From lamg-IN is not only to be deduced the- 
Έικιν of the lrifh themfelves, but thofe various names 
by which the Greeks and Romans diftinguifhed their 
Ifland *. The appellation of lar-1n was not altogether 
confined to Ireland by the Gael of North Britain. They 
gave it alfo to thofe numerous lands which crowd the 
weülern coafts of Caledonia; but when by degrees they 
became acquainted with the vaft extent of’ Ireland, 
when compared to the other Scottifh Ifles, they called it 


by an emphafis H'fagiN, or Η ΕΙΝ, the weftern coun- 


'try or ifland §. 


tae Hibernia, the moft -common name by which the 
‘Hibernia omans diftinguifhed Ireland, may appear to fome too 
remote in the pronunciation and orthography from 
Iag-1N, or H’Errrn, to be derived from either... This 
difficulty is eafily removed. Julius Czfar mentions, 
for the Επ time, Ireland under the name of Hiber- 
nia, One of two reafons induced the illuftrious 
writer to ufe that appellation. He either latinized 
the H’Yverpuon of the fouthern Britains, or, what is 


* Juverna, lerna, Tris, Όυερια, Hibernia. 


§ The proper and more ancient general appellation of the Scottifh 
Ifles is IAR-1N, and from that name, as fhall hereafter appear, Claudian 
derived his Ierna. After the conqueft of the Hebrides by Harold Har- 
fager king of Norway, the whole ftring of iflands which ftretch along 
the weftern fhores of North Britain, were called by the Scots on the 
.continent, /jcb-Geul, or the Iflands of Foreigners. : 

5 more 
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more probable, he annexed to Ireland a name which 
fuited his own ideas of its air and climate. The Ro- 
mans, long after the expedition of Czfar, entertained 
a very unfavourable opinion of the climate of Ireland ; 
Strabo thought that the feverity of the weather ren- 
dered that Hland extremely uncomfortable *, and Pom- 
ponius Mela was told that corn never ripened there 
on account of the inclemency of the íeafons p. The 
attention of . Cafar was engaged by much more im- 
portant objects than in informing himfelf minutely 
concerning the climate of a country to which he never 
intended to carry his arms. If Strabo and Mela, whofe 
fubject led to enquiries of that kind, fuppofed that the 
eir of Ireland was extremely intemperate, it is no won- 
der that Czfar fhould have fallen into a fimilar miftake ; 
and we may from this circumftance conclude that he 
formed the name of Hibernia from the adjective Hiber- 
nus He thought that a perpetual winter reigned in 
Ireland; and he was informed that, in the lefler 
iflands in the neighbourhood, one winter night was 
equal to thirty in Italy t; 


* Strabo, lib. ii. 
+ Supra Britanniam Juverna eft.. . . coeli ad maturanda femina 


iniqui. Pomp. Mela, lib. iv. 


+ Qua ex parte eft Hibernia. ...:.. complures praterea minores 
objectz Infule exiftimantur; de quibus infulis nonnulli fcripferunt dies 
continuos xxx fub bruma effe noctem, Cafar de Bell, Gall. lib. v. 
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Letters unknown in Ancient Ireland. 


A deduétion of the etymon of Hibernia from another 
fountain gave birth, perhaps, to a fyftem concern- 
ing the origin of the Irifh, diametrically oppofite to. 
that which we mean to eftablifh. The world are well. 
acquainted with the pretenfions which: the Irifh: have, 
made, for many ages, to very high antiquities,. as well. 
as to an original very different from the other inhabi-. 
tants of the Britifh Ifles. Inftead of tranfmigrating. 
from the neareft continent, in the natural progreís of: 
migration, it feems that the firft colonics came to Ire- 
land, acrofs an immenfe ocean, at a period when the: 
rude navigation of the other nations of Europe fcarcely; 
enabled them to waft themfelves over rivers. and. narrow. 


arms of the fea. 


To fupport this improbable tale, another-was formed 
no lefs incredible in itfelf than the fact it. was:meant to: 
afcertain. The fabricators of the Irifh antiquities found 
that an early knowledge of letters in their country was 
abfolutely neceffary to gain credit to the fyftem which 
they {ο much withed to eftablifh. Ireland therefore was 
made the feat of polite literature many ages before 
Greece itfelf rofe out of ignorance and barbarity. To 
remove this fupport from the antiquities of the Irifh, is 

I to 
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"to deftroy at once that whole fabric of fiction, which 
they poffefs for their ancient hiftory. 


The art of perpetuating ideas, and of tranfmitting RefleSions. 
the wifdom of one age to another, is the firft means 
of civilizing mankind out of their natural ferocity and 
barbarity. When fome certain marks are found to fend 
down the memory of inventions and tranfactions through 
a feries of generations, a nation becomes polifhed in 
proportion to the length of time it has been in poflef- 
fion of that art... Before the Pheenicians taught the ufe 
of the alphabet to the Ionians *, Peloponnefus and the 
Iflands of Greece were pofíefled by tribes as obfcure and 
contemptible as thofe wild Indians, who wander through 
the forefts of America. The progrefs of the Greeks 
towards the figure which they make in hiftory, ac- 
companied the gradual cultivation of polite learning 
in their country; and we find, that from a poflet- 
fion of letters for a few centuries, they arrived at fuch a 
pitch of civilization, that it was not without reafon 
they diftinguifhed other nations by the name of Bar- 
barians. 

As the Irifh pretend to have been even before the pretended 
civility of 
the old 
tion of letters, we ought naturally to expect that they lih, 


Greeks +, in point of time, with regard to the recep- 


* Gentium confenfus tacitus, primus omnium confpiravit ut Ionum 
literis uterentur. lin. lib. vii. 
+ Kennedy's Genealogy, pref. p. 26. 
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became civilized in a very early period. The annals of 
Ireland are accordingly full of the progrefs of civility, 
and the encouragement given to polite learning in that 
country, many ages before any other nation in Europe 
extricated itfelf from the fhades of ignorance and bar- 
barity. But thefe annals deferve little credit on a matter 
of fuch high antiquity. The Pfalter Cafhel, the oldeft 
record of the Irifh tranfactions, was written in the 
latter end of the tenth age, more than two thoufand 
years after the pretended importation of letters into Ire- 


land. 


The only credible accounts of the manners of the: 


ieftimony of Old Irifh, as well as of the other barbarous nations of 


Europe, muft be derived from the writers of Rome; 
and thefe do not go beyond the commencement of 
the Chriftian era,. which is, at leaft, a thoufand years. 
pofterior to the period affigned by the Irifh for the in-- 
troduction of learning among their anceftors. Unfor--_ 
tunately for the Hibernian fyftem of antiquities, by the. 
teflimony of foreign writers who extended their en- 
quiries to Ireland, the character of its ancient inhabitants: 
is utterly incompatible with that civilization: which in- 
variably accompanies any knowledge of letters *. 


Strabo is the firft writer who mentions any particulars 
concerning the manners of the old lrifh. His account 


* Innes? Critical Effay, Ρ. 428. 
7 differs 
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6€ 
differs in πο refpect from the relations we have of the Strabo, 
moft unpolifhed favages of Africa and America. In 

one place * he affirms, that Ireland, which lies near* 
Britain, is pofleffed by a race of men altogether wild 


η δρ. 
Se 


and unpolifhed; and in another he not only fays that 
the Irifh were much more barbarous than the Britons, 
but he even mentions feveral inftances of their brutal 


ka e * 


ferocity of manners which decency obliges us to leave 
under the veil of a. dead language +.. 
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The teftimony of Diodorus Siculus is not more’piodorus 


favourable, than that of Strabo, to the national charac- τν ο 


ter of the Irifh. They were in the days of that writer 
fo far from being civilized by a long poffeffion of let- 
ters, that they were thought to feed upon human 
bodies. The authority of Diodorus not only deftroys 
the fiction of the early knowledge of letters in Ireland. 
but alfo. ruins that fyftem of antiquities, to fupport 
which, the faction itfelf was firft framed.. He. fhews. 


* "Ἀγρίων τελεως ανθρωπων Strabo, lib. ii. 


t "Ἀγριώτεροι τῶν Βρετ]ανῶν. 0... Ανθρωποφάγοα, πολυφάγοί, 7i ὄντες, τοὺς Ti: 
πατέρας. τηλευτησαντας κατεσθίεν tp παλω τιθέμενο» καν φανερῶς µίσγεσθαι ταῖς τὲ- 
ὤλλαις γυναιξὶ, και µητράσι» και αδελφαῖο. Agreftiflimi omnium. Britanno- 
rum (funt Hiberni) homines edunt, plurimum cibi vorant; pro honcfto: 
ducunt mortuorum parentum corpora comedere, .et palam concubitum : 
inire cum matribus et fororibus. Strabo, lib: iv. It is but-juftice to: 
obferve that.Strabo does not vouch for the authenticity of the above ac- 
count; but it is impoffible to fuppofe that even the report of fuch bar- 
barity could exift, had the Irifh been more humanized than their Celtic. 
brethren in Britain, 
that: 


Pomponius 
Mela, 


Cornelius 
Tacitus, 
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that the Irifh, fo far from coming. from a diftant coun- 
try, were a branch of thofe Gauls who had. poflefled 


themfelves of Britain in the period we have already 


alligned f. 


The account given of the Irifh by Pomponius Mela is 
extremely unfavourable to their pretended civilization by 
a long poffeffion of letters. He calls them a race of men 
unpolifhed, barbarous, and ignorant of every virtue *. 
Cornelius Tacitus, after having defcribed thofe rude 
tribes. in Britain whom the Romans had not hu- 
manized, obferves, that the inhabitants of Ireland did 
not differ much in their manners from the Britons f. 
Neither was the national character of the old Hiber- 
nians mended at all in the fecond or third century [|, 


Julius Soli. When Julius Solinus ftigmatized them with the epithets 


nus, 


of rude, inhuman, and inhofpitable, a race of men 


f ᾿Αγριωτατων de Ταλα]ῶν των ὑπο τας dpxlous χατοικύντων.:.. φασὶ τινάς αγ- 
θρωπους εσθίειν, ὥσπερ και των Βρετ]ανων τοὺς τα]οικουντως την ὀνομαζομενην “Lair. 
Ferociffimi Gallorum funt qui fub feptentrionibus habitant; dicunt ex 
lis nonnullos Anthropophagos effe ficut. Britannos qui Irim incolunt, 


Diod. Sic. lib. v. 


* Cultores ejus (Hibernis) inconditi, et omnium virtutum ignari. 
Pomp. Mela, lib. iv. 


T Ingenia cultusque hominum non multum a Britannia differunt. 
Tacit. Vit. Agric. xxxiv. 


| The precife time in which Julius Solinus wrote is not well afcer- 


tained. 
who 


aya 
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who were in fuch a ftate of rudenefs that they made 
no diftin&ion between right and wrong §. 


In vain has it been faid that the writers, whofe autho- 
rity we have cited, were ill-informed concerning the man- 
ners of the Irifh, and that barbarity in which their 
country was anciently involved.. ‘The Britons, who, 
according to Strabo |. reforted to Rome, could not 
have been: ignorant of the flate of Ireland. From 
thofe Britons, we may conclude. that both Strabo 
and Mela derived their informations. concerning. the 
Hibernians ; and in the days of Tacitus the ports of 
Ireland: were {ο well known, that the celebrated. wri- 
ter could: not poflibly have been ignorant of the 
real’ character of its inhabitants *. Solinus had even 
a better opportunity than Strabo, Mela, and Ta- 
citus; to become acquainted with the manners. of 
the lrifh. Britain had been a province of the empire 
two centuries, at leaft, before Solinus wrote. Some 
communication muft have been maintained’ between 
the two: Iflands during that’ period, and of courfe 


§ Hibernia in humana ritu incolarum afpera, gens inhofpita; fas 
atque nefas eodem animo ducunt. Solinus, xxxvi. 


| ᾽Αντίπαιδας γαρ ἡμεις εἴδομεν ἐν Ῥωμῃ. Strabo, lib. iv. 


* Melius aditus portusque per commercia et negotiatores cogniti, 
Tacit. Vit. Agric, xxiv. 
the 


Obie&tions 
) 


anfwered; 
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the Romans could not have been {trangers to the real 
manners of the inhabitants of Ireland. 


The genuine national character of the Irifh, at a 
time when their Senachies fay they had been in pofief- 
fion of letters for more than a thoufand years, being 
thus afcertained, we find it abfolutely inconfiftent with 
learning, and that civility which is the invariable com- 
panion of literature. It was from this confideration 
that the moft learned and unbiafied among the mo- 
derns rejected, as mere fable and romance, what is 
related concerning letters in Ireland, prior to the mif- 
fion of Patrick, and the reign of Leogaire. The cele- 
brated Camden looked upon the barbarity and ignorance 
of the ancient Irifh as faéts fo well afcertained, that he 
produces them as proofs that the Romans, who polifhed 
thofe nations whom they fubdued, never extended 
their empire to Ireland *. Sir James Ware, though 
very zealous for the honour of his country, gave no credit 
to the pretenfions of the Irifh to any knowledge of an 
alphabet, before they were introduced with Chrifti- 


* Animum vix inducere poffum ut hanc regionem, (Hiberniam) in 
Romanorum poteftatem, ullo tempore, concefüfie, credam. Fauftum 
fane felixque Hiberniz fuiffet, fi concefliffet ; certe barbariem exuiffet ; 
ubicunque enim Romani victores erant, victos humanitate excoluerunt, 
Nec fane alibi per Europam, humanitatis, literarum et elegantiae cultus, 
nifi ubi illi imperarunt. Camden, in Hibernia, 


anity *; 
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anity *; and the learned Ufher, by his filence concern- 
ing the affairs of Ireland beyond the fifth age, feems to 
join iffue upon that head with Ware +. 


Bolandus and the induftrious Innes have entered into The ota 
Irifh illite- 


rate, proved 


a ferious refutation of the pretenfions of Ireland to 
letters in the times of Paganifm. Both thefe writers, 
as well as Ware, prove from Nennius f, that the firft 
alphabet was taught in that Ifland by St. Patrick. To 
Ítrengthen the affertion of Nennius, Ware produced the 
authority of Tirochan, who, in the feventh age, wrote 
the life of the apoftle of Ireland $. To thefe autho- 
rities Innes fubjoins fome critical obfervations of his 
own, which in themíelves are enough to deftroy the 
credit of the whole legend concerning the literature of 
the Pagan Iriíh. 


* Perexiguam fupereffe notitiam rerum in Hibernia geftarum ante 
exortam ibi Evangelii auroram liquido conftat. | Notandum quidem 
defcriptiones fere omnium, quz de illis temporibus (ante Patricii in 
Hiberniam adventum,) extant, opera effe pofteriorum feculorum. War. 
de Antiq. Hiberniz. 


Tq Ufferius in analibus facris. 


Ii San&us Patricius fcripfit Abietoria 365 et eo amplius numero. 
Nenn. lix. 


$ Unde conftat opinor, abgetoria fignificare alphabetum, five ele- 
menta que fcripfit et docuit S. Patricius. War. de Script. Hibern. lib. ii. 
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from their ‘The ingenious father very fhrewdly obferves, that the 
ufing fo- 

reign terms bare terms which the Romans ufed in their letters, arts, 
in th eir let- 


ters, &c, and fciences, fufiiciently demonftrate, without having 


recourfe to hiftory, that they derived their polite learn- 


ing from Greece *. In. the fame manner the proper 


terms by which the Irifh, in their vulgar language, ex- 


refs every thiny. concerning letters and fcience. bein 
P 3. [αν] 8 2 


Latin words hibernized +, leave no room to doubt 


that they were taught firft to read and write by perfons 
who {poke the Roman language. But as the Romans 


never entered Ireland, it is certain that the Irith did 
not receive thofe terms immediately from that nation. 


The firft preachers of the gofpel in Ireland, who had 


—— ο το pee. 


their education at Rome, were confequently thofe who 
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introduced into that country the knowledge of letters, 
and the Roman terms by which their different ufes 
were exprefied. 


* Grammatica, Rhetorica, Logica, Philofophia, cum multis aliis. 


T Litera, Lietar; Liber, Leabar; Lego, leagmi; Scribo, Scribmi; 
Penna, Penn; &c. &c. It is an unaccountable overfight in O’F laherty, 
or in the Senachies, from whom he derived his information, to give the 
name of Taible filea to thofe wooden tables, upon which, it is pretended, 
the Pagan lrih wrote. aibÁ, if it is not derived from the Enelifh 
word Table, certainly owes its origin to the tabula of the Romans. Had 
the credulous antiquary ufed the Irifh C/ér, he might have avoided a 


circumftance which bears hard’upon his own fyftem. 


In 
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In vain, continues Innes, has O'Flaherty 1, and the from their 
ingenious father might have added many other Irith ΑΗ 
writers, afürmed that Ireland is, or was pofleffed Bro) 
any books, whether of poetry or hiflory, written before 
the introduction of Chriftianity into that Ifland *. 
This is manifeftly begging the queftion, till thefe books 
are given to the public with literal tranflations and 
documents to prove their authority, their age, and where 
they have been preferved through {ο long a feries of 
ages. The learned Ware, after all his enquiries, could 
not find one writer of Irifh hiftory or antiquities prior 
to the author of the Pfalter-Cafhel, whom he places in 
the tenth century; though from what Ware himfelf 
cites from the Pfalter in another place +, it muft have 
been written after the commencement of the eleventh 


age. 


The arbitrary order in which the Irifh of the middle from the 


form of 


ayes placed their alphabet, and the fanciful appella- (μοι i. 
tions they gave them, prove only that the Hibernian js. 
Senachies formed a very early defign to deceive the 
world on the article of their antiquities. But argu- 


1 


ments arifing from thofe two circumftances can only 


a 


t Ogygia xxx. 
i O/ © 
* Innes’ Critical Effay, p. 44. 


t Ware, de prefulibus Hiberniz. 
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deceive thofe who have not compared old Irifh 
manuícripts with the records of any other nation in 
Europe, prior to the invention of printing. The per- 


fe& indentity obfervable in the forms of the letters in 
both fufficiently confutes this idle tale, unlefs we are to 
fuppofe that the Irifh, and not the Romans, humanized 
and taught letters to all the European nations. 


fromtheim- — It is unneceffary, with Bolandus and Innes, to pur- 


babilit 
of their at- fue the abettors of the pretended literature of Ireland, 
fertions. 


before the miflion of St. Patrick, through all the maze 
of a conteft, in which pofitive affertions, on the fide 


of the latter, fupply the place of argument. To a 
brief detail of fome other unanfwerable objections ad- 


vanced by the two learned writers, we fhall annex fome 
additional obfervations, to put an end for ever to the 
difpute. Keating, O'Flaherty, and Toland, upon the 
authority of the book of Lecan, a manufcript fearcely 
three hundred and fifty years old, affirm that one Phe- 
nius Parfa invented the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and 
Infh alphabets, together with the Ogum of Ireland; 
little more than a century after the univerfal deluge. A 
legend which fays that the Greek alphabet was ine 
vented many ages before Cecrops and Cadmus, and the 
Latin characters feventeen centuries before the Romans 


were a people, is too ridiculous to deferve any ferious 
confideration. But this idle {tory is not more pregnant 
with 
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with abfurdity than the mention that is made of Adam, 
Cain, Noah, the deluge, Mofes, Pharaoh, and many 
other names and tranfactions in the old teftament, in 
annals faid to have been written many ages before Chrif- 
tianity introduced into Europe any knowledge of the 
]ewith hiftory and antiquities. 

The Irifh. being in fome meafure obliged to acknow- The e 
ledge that the Bethluifnion, notwithfítanding the arbi- Quee i 
trary tranfpofition of the letters, and the ER fancy fa 
of impofing upon them the names of trees, by the 
Bards and Senachies of the middle ages, was borrowed 
from the Latin, ftill continue to infit that their an- 
ceftors, in remote antiquity, made ufe of characters 
diftinguifhed by the name of Ogum. Ogum is a word 
which has no afhnity with any "der in. the Irifh lan-, 
guage, and feems therefore to have been a cant-name 
impofed upon a fpecies of ftenography or cypher, in 
which the old lrifh, like many other nations, wrote 
their fecrets. Sir James Mur whofe authority is 
often cited to prove the exiftence of the Ogum, 
fhews plainly that it was a kind of fhort hand, varied 
according to the fancy of thofe that ufed it, and con- 
fequently that it did not merit the title of an alpha- 
bet. 


* Preter caracteres vulgares utebantur veteres Hiberni variis occultis 
fcribendi formulis, feu artificis Ogz;i4 dictis, quibus fecreta fua fcribebant: 
Ware, de Antiq. Hibern. ii. 

There 
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' here is no circumftance more conclufive againft the 
learning of the Pagan lrifh, than the. contradictions be- 


tween the ancient writers, and thoíe. of the modern 


annalifts of Ireland, Fhe. antiquaries of that country, 


in proportion as the general hiftory of the world’ be- 
«came more and more known to. them, .reformed, new- 
modelled, and retrenched the extravagancies of the | 
firft rude draught of Hibernian antiquities formed by 
the Bards and Fileas. “Had letters been cultivated in 
Ireland in fo early a period as is pretended, fyftems of 
the hiftory of that country would have been fo anciently 
formed, and {ο well eftablifhed by the fanction of their 
antiquity, that neither Keating or O'Flaherty durft, 
in the feventeenth age, give a compleat turn to the Irifh 
antiquities. But that no fuch fyftem was formed, is 
«emonftrable from the filence concerning the times of 
Heathenifm, in the moft ancient annals of Ireland, 
of the 'éxiftence of which we have any fatisfactory 
proof *. 


To clofe with one decifive argument this controverfy : 
It is to be obferved that the fettlement of the Milefians, 
under the name of Scots, in Ireland, about a thoufand 
years before the Chriftian ατα, is the capital point efta- 


* Thefe are the annals of Ulfter, Tigernach, and Innisfail, all of 
which begin the hiftory of Ireland about the middle of the fifth age, 
and. end it in the eleventh century. Vid. Wareum de Scriptoribus 
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blifhed by the pretended literature of the Heathen Irifh. 


Should dis early fettlement be once V rens it natu- 
rally ought to follow that the Britifh Scots de x their 


blood from thofe of Ireland; if they did, they muft 
have carried with them to Caledonia that Un ing, {ci- 
ence, and civility, which had made {ο great a progrets 
in their mother-country before they tranfmigrated from 
it. But nothing is more certain than that the Britith 
Scots were an illiterate people, and involved in barba- 
tifm, even after St. Patrick's miílion to the Scots of 
Ireland. The abettors of the Irifh antiquities are then 
reduced into this dilemma ; either the Scots of North 
Britain did not derive their origin from Ireland, or elfe 
the Irifh had not any knowledge of letters when the 
Britifh Scots tranfmigrated from their ai Ea If the 
the firft pofition is true, the whole credit of the Mile- 
fian ftory is at an end; if the latter, on d other 
hand, is the fact, no memory remains in Ireland of 
tranfactions prior to the miflion of St Patrick, and 


the reign of Leogaire. 


From the general refult of our enquiry upon: this Generat 
fubje&, we may conclude with Sir "aed Ware, that *?^c«tonz- 
nothing certain is known concerning the affairs of Ire- 
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land before the middle of the fifth age *. .We. .niay 


* Ad predeceffores Leogarii quod attinet, cos certe confilio omifi. quia 
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pleraque que de iis traduntur, ut quod fentio dicam, vel fabulz funt, vel. 
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fabulis et anachronifmis mire admixta. War. de Antig. Hib, cap. iv; 
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allo, with the fame learned writer$, take it for granted 
that the account of their Heathen anceftors, retailed by 
the annalifts, antiquaries, and hiftorians of Ireland, are 
the impoftures of later ages *. It were to be wifhed 
that the writers of that country, who underftood the 
ancient Galic, had not given room to fufpeé that they 
themfelves were confcious of thofe impoftures, by their 
concealing from the public thofe monuments of their 
ancient hiftory from which they pretend to derive their 
information. But had they given them to the world, 
it is highly probable that external argument would be 
very unneceflary to prove that the literature of Ireland 
commenced with the miffion of St. Patrick. 


It is a matter of fome wonder that the Irith remain 
fo long wedded to a ridiculous fyftem of antiquities, 
which throws the reproach of credulity upon their 
nation, Every other polifhed people, who, in the 
times of ignorance, had fet up high fchemes of anti- 
quity, have now extricated their hiftory from the fables 
of their dark ages. Had there been a fcarcity of men 
of abilities and learning in Ireland, fome excufe might 


§ Per exiguam fupereffe notitiam rerum in Hibernia geftarum, ante 
exortam ibi Evangelii auroram, liquido conftat. War. de Antiq. Hib. 
pref. 1. p. 1, 


* Notandum quidem defcriptiones fere omnium, que de illis tem- 
poribus, antiquioribus dico, extant, OPERA ESSE POSTERIORUM SECU- 


be 


LORUM. Warzus, ubi fupra. 
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be framed for this blind attachment to the legends of 
the Bards. — But as that country hath produced very able 
men, and qualified to form a íolid foundation for a 
true hiftory of their, anceftors, they deferve to be 
{ενετε]γ animadverted upon, for not refcuing their antiqui- 
ties, from that obfcurity and fi&ion in which they have 
been involved, by fome modern, prejudiced, and inju- 
dicious writers, 
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Preliminary Obfervations. 


HE dark regions of Irith antiquity oppofe more 

than their barrennefs to inquiry. To the com- 
mon gloom, which covers the origin of other nations, 
the Bards of Ireland have added clouds of their own. 
The defart of their ancient hiftory, to ufe a metaphor, 
is haunted by goblins and ftrange forms, which diftra& 
the attention and offend the eye. To encounter the 
abfurdities which the more ancient Irifh poffefs for the 
annals of their remote ages, is not an arduous, but a 
difagreeable and tedious tafk. The field is ample, but 
it produces no laurels; the combat is not dangerous, 
but the victory will be attended by no fame. But the 
profeffed defign of this work gives propriety to a mi- 
nute inquiry into the pretenfions of Ireland to high 
antiquities, and the public, it is hoped, will forgive the 
prolixity of the difquifition, on account of the necef- 
hty which has impofed fo"dry a fubje& upon the 
Author. 
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be Mui to fay, it is an undifputable fact, t 
actions of a nation, illiterate in itfelf, and too diftant 
or obícure to be diftin&ly feen by foreign writers, muft 
for ever lie buried in oblivion. The Irifh, we have 
already feen, were fo far from having the advantage of 
the Greeks and Romans in an earlicr knowledge of 
letters *, that, on the contrary, they remained ac 
longer in ignorance than the inhabitants of the regions 
of the Weft and North, whom the latter of thofe 
illuftrious nations fubdued and humanized. 


The only means the old Infh had to preferve the 
memory of their actions were the rhimes of the Bards, 


* Ken, Geneal. pref. p. 26. 
L2 a race 
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E of a race of men retained by all the illiterate nations 

commences defcended from the great Celtic ftock. Without in- 

with St. : : : : 

Patrick, — fifting on the known uncertainty of hiftory in rhime, 
we may affirm that a dull narrative of fads in verfe 
could never take hold of the human mind in a degree 
fufücient to tranfmit a knowledge of events, by oral 
tradition, through any confiderable length of time. 
Granting then every poffible indulgence to the tradi- 
tionary hiftory of Ireland, we cannot admit that it ex- 
tends much beyond the middle of the fifth age, if even 
to record the rhimes of the Heathen Bards had been 
the firft ufe made of the alphabet introduced by St. 
Patrick. But as it is not, in any degree, probable that 
the firft converts in Ireland would employ their time ia 
colle&ing and recording hiftorical poems, which were 
tin&tured, perhaps, with the ancient fuperftition, we 
may naturally place the commencement of the fabulous, 
as well as of the true hiftory of that Παπά, pofterior 
to the introduction οἱ Chriftianity. 


ópanifb Extraction of the [γή examined and confuted. 


Spanith ex- — T he Irifh annalifts have, for many ages, adhered: in- 
PESE variably to the pretended defcent of their nation from: 
disney the old Spaniards. The confidence with which they 
3s have always fpoken on this fubject, induced fome 

learned men, who gave no credit to an early know- 


ledge. 
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ledge of letters in Ireland, to fuppofe that there was 
fome foundation in fact for a ftory, concerning which, 
tradition had brought intimations from every quarter. 
But to thofe who have well confidered the ftate of an. 
cient Europe, it will appear juft as improbable that the 
Spaniards could tranfport. themfelves into Ireland before 
the Chriftian zra, as it is impoflible to believe that any 
memory of that event, had it a&ually happened, could 
have been preferved by tradition to the introduction of 
letters by St. Patrick. 


It does not appear that much of the knowledge of highly im- 
the arts of civil life was extended to the inhabitants of iege 
the mountains of Afturia and Gallicia, from the fet- 
tlement eftablifhed by the Pheenicians in the Ifland of 
Gades. So far were the old Spaniards, who poffeffed 
the fhore of the Atlantic, from improving themfelves in 
navigation by their vicinity to the ocean, that Strabo 
afirms *, that from their fituation they were cut off 
from all commerce with the reft of mankind. Of all 
the inhabitants of the Celtiberian divifion of Spain, 


Diodorus Siculus remarks +, that the Vaccai were the 
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µοχ»ηριαν της ὄικησιως. Strabo, lib. iii. 


T. Χαρέστατον δε τῶν πλπσιοχώρὼν ἐθνῶν. ὠντοις ἐστι το των Ournaswy «ὀνομαζομεε" 
νων σύστημα. "Ouro pap καθ ἔκαστο eros διααιροῦµιενοι την. Χώραν, γεωργωσε. 
Diod, Sic. lib. v.. 
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moft humanized, for they had fome knowledge.in agri- 
culture, But if a {mall fkill in one of the earlieft and 
rudeft arts entitled the Ὑὰοσαί to the character of a 
civilized people, when compared to the neighbouring 
tribes, we may, with juftice, conclude that thof tribes 
had not made a progrefs in navigation fufficient to 
make them venture into the ocean, and traníport a 
colony into Ireland. 


Droptasin- The fcheme of deducing the Irith Scots from the 
is D Spaniards prior to the Chriftian era, was dropt as in- 
defenfible by thofe of the moft learning and judgment, 
who examined the fubje@. After Innes had deftroyed 
the credit of the Milefian tale, he found it neceffary to 
inveftigate the origin of the Scots in fome other way. 
He propofed to himíelf as a queftion, from whence, 
and at what period, came the Scots into Ireland ? 
** I hey came," fays the ingenious father, “ either from 
* Scandia or Cantabria, about the time of the incar- 
* nation, or rather a little time after it *". 


Vague con. Lhe antiquaries of England either did not examine 
clufions of 
Englifh an 
"4-8. enter into a conteft with the Irith about a matter in 


.with attention the origin of the Scots, or, averfe to 


. 1 


which their own nation was not materially concerned, 
fpoke very undecifwely. on this fubje&. — Stillingfleet 

* Innes’ Critical Effay. 
thought 
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thought that the Scots were Scythians from Scandinavia; 
but the time of their tranfmigration he does not at- 
tempt to aflign *. Camden, contrary to his ufual pre- 
cifion, is full of uncertainty on this head. They 
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were, fays the celebrated writer, Scythians from Spain, 
Scandia, or Germany. At one time he makes them 
the pofterity of thofe Goths whom Conftantine expelled 
from Spain; at another time, they are a motley aggre- 
gate of many nations; and laft of all they are defcend- 
ants of thofe Britons who firft poflefled themfelves of 
Ireland 4. 


3 
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It is idle, on this fubject, to liften to the tales of the Ίος 
Bards, annalifts, and antiquaries of Ireland ; they have αν 
been heard out and confuted. Innes is the only writer 
who has reduced the origin of the Scots into a regular 
fyftem; and he endeavours to defend it. Should the 
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from fuch an invafion and conquett, 


* Stillingfleet, Orig. Britan. 
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In vain did Innes fearch for the teftimony of writers 
to fupport the credit of this Hibernian revolution *. 
Diodorus Siculus, who mentions the Irifh a little time 
before the Chriftian era, fays exprefsly that they were 
Britons, who had derived their blood from the Gauls +; 
and Strabo, in the unfavourable account he gives of his 
cotemporaries of Ireland, gives no hint of the fettlement 
of the Spaniards in that Ifland 8. | 


The acrimony of Mcla'si obfervations on the na- 
tional character of the Irifh is a ftrong argument againft 
the Cantabric defcent of that nation. Mela himfelf 
was a Spaniard, he had fome intereft in the Gallaci, 
and could not have been ignorant of the Cantabric war. 
Had he learned, and had any fuch event happened it 
muft have come to his knowledge, that, after all the 
efforts of Auguftus in perfon, or by his lieutenants, 
Antiftius, Furnius, Carifius, and Agrippa, the Canta- 
bri colle&ed a body of men, committed themfelves to 
the ocean, and feized upon Ireland, from a natural par- 
tiality for his countrymen he would have treated the 
Irifh with more decency and refpect. 


* Innes! Critical Effay, p. 509. 
t Ferociffimi Gallorum funt, qui fub feptemtrionibus habitant; dicunt 


ex iis nonnullos Anthropophagos effe, ficut Britanues qui lrim tenent, 
Diod. Sic. lib. v. 


§ Strabo, lib. 11. 
i Pomponius Mela, lib. iii. 
Cornelius 
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Cornelius ‘Tacitus wrote the life of Agricola before Tacitus, 


the conclufion of the firft age. Agricola had formed 
a plan to reduce Ireland under the Roman yoke. 
low idea that great commander entertained of the num- 
ber and valor of the Irifh is an unan{werable proof that 
the Cantabric defcent of that nation is a mere fiction. 


ho 


Had any confiderable body of thofe brave Spaniards, w 
fought againft Auguftus and his lieutenants, tranfmi- 
grated into Ireland, Agricola could not fuppofe that a 
fingle legion was fufhcient to fubjugate and maintain 
the conqueft of that Ifland. It is idle, in fhort, to 
expect from Tacitus any fupport to Innes Spanith 
fyftem. The celebrated writer, from the beft informa- 
tion, * affirms, that the Britifh and Hibernians were me 
of much the fame genius and manners, and from that 
circumítance we may infer that the two nations de- 


rived their origin from one common fource. 


From the only favourable epithet beftowed by So- solinus, 
linus + on the Irifh of the fecond or third age, Innes 


* Sepe ex eo (Agricola vel ipfo Hiberno, nonnulli enim exiftimant C. 
Tacitum in Caledonia militáfe) audivi, legione una et modicis auxiliis 
debellari obtinerique Hiberniam pofle. Tacit. Vit. Agric. cap. 24. 
Agricola expulfum feditione domeftica, unum ex regulis gentis ( Zizer- 
nice) exceperat, ac fpecie amicitiae in occafionem retinebat, Tacit. Vit, 
Agric. cap. 24. 


+ Hibernia inhumana ritu incolarum afpera. Gens inhofpita et bel- 
licofa: fas et. nefas eodem animo ducunt. Solin. cap. 36. 
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concludes that the Scots, a valiant body of foreigners, 
were fettled among them before the time of that writer. 
It 1s difficult to comprehend why a mixture of foreign 
blood fhould be neceflary to make the Irifh a warlike 
people. If the fituation of their country fecured them 
from invafion, the civil diffentions arifing from their 
being divided into a number of petty fepts would 
have undoubtedly kindled and preferved a martial 
fpirit among them. But if a colony from abroad was 
requifite to entitle the inhabitants of Ireland to the 
character of a brave race of men, it is more natural to 
fuppofe that fome of the Britons of the South, or of 
the Caledonians of the North, fettled among them, 
than emigrants from Cantabria. Tacitus fays, and in- 
deed it is common fenfe, that many Britons fled into 
Ireland from the tyranny of the Romans. 


Ptolemy, who wrote under the Antonines, has not 
once mentioned the Scots, though he is very minute 
with regard to inferior tribes fettled in Ireland. The 
geographer found in the leffer Britain the Brigantes, 


Vellabori, Cauci, and Menappii, but the redoubtable 


Scots of Cantabria totally efcaped his notice. Camden, 
willing to humour the Irith in their pretenfions to a 
Spanifh extra&, has obferved that the Lucenfii and 
Concani were neighbours in Spain, as the Luceni and 
Gongani were in Hibernia. If this is an argument, 

others 
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others of the fame kind and of equal force may be pro- 
duced to oppofe it. The Cauci and Menapii were 
neighbours in Germany, and fo were tribes of the fame 
name, according to Ptolemy, in Ireland. Shall we 
then bring fome Irifh tribes from Cantabria, other: 
from Germany, tranfport the Brigantes from South 
Britain, and totally exclude all emigrants from Cale- 
donia, which is within a few leagues of the Irifh fhore? 
Camden’s obfervation might have been extended fur- 
ther; the Iberians and Albanians were contiguous to 
one another in Afia; the Hibernians and Albanians 
pofleffed the Britifh Ifles, divided from one another by 
a very narrow channel; and ought we from that cir- 
cumftance to infer, that the Caledonians and Irifh came 


from the fhores of the Cafpian ? 


In the days of Orofius the Irifh were diftinguifhed Orofius, 
by the name of Scottifh clans. Orofius does not fay 
from whence thefe Scottifh tribes tranfmigrated into 
Ireland. Though a Spaniard himfelf, he has not men- 
tioned, in treating of the Cantabric war, a circum- 
ftance that would have done honour to his country ; 
that a great body of the Cantabri, rather than fubmit 
to Auguftus, or to fkulk in mountains and defarts, or 
throw in defpair their lives away like many of their 
countrymen, committed themfelves to the ocean, and 
acquired in Ireland better fettlements than thofe for 
M 2 
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which they contended, with fo much unavailing bravery: 
againft the Romans. 


Florus is another writer of Spanifh extraction. He 
was evidently partial to the Cantabri, but he does not. 
even furnifh an obícure hint that either of the two 
warlike nations who were engaged in the laft Spanifh: 
war againft the Romans, had, after their unfuccefsful. 
efforts to defend their liberty, found new fettlements in. 
the neighbouring ocean. The greateft part of the 
Cantabri, according to Florus, after being hard: 
prefled both by fea and land, driven out of their faft-. 
nefíes, hunted down like wild beafts, and, at laft, 
inclofed within lines of circumvallation, refcued them- 
felves from flavery by a voluntary death. A feries of 
fimilar misfortunes purfued the Afturians; after having 
inclofed themíelves within walls, they were taken by 
the armies of Rome, the whole nation were tranfplanted: 
from their native mountains to the plain country, and: 
an end for ever put to Spanifh infurrections. 


In the whole hiftory of the Cantabric war it is im- 
poflible to find a Spanifh nation, hoftile to the Romans, 
that were able to equip tranfports for a colony, eícape 
the vigilance of the Roman Davy, and numerous 
enough to conquer or people Ireland. In vain has Innes 
avaled himíelf of a pretended analogy between the 

Bifcayan 
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Bifcayan dialect and the language of Ireland, to fup- 
port his fcheme of the Spanifh extract of the Scots. 
That the moft ancient inhabitants of Galicia were mixed 
with. Celtes is a point P eftablifhed by the 
authority of ma po of the ancients * ;; and therefore iod 
they d oa; {poke in part the fame language with the 
Gael who üt A Aeed into Britain, may, from 
the circumftance of the defcent common to both na- 
tions, be inferred. "The fterility of the mountains of 
Galicia would never invite new fettlers whom the bra- 


very of the old inhabitants could not repel. The 


we 


confequently remained an unmixed people, and the 


fin plic ity oi their manners prel ferved their language 


from corruption. A fimilar fituation had a fimilar 


effect on the Scots of the Britifh Ifles. The north of 


Scotland received no colonies in any period that can be 
afligned ; and the Irifh remained, in a great meafure, 


f 


f1 £4. A 
unmixed until the Englifh conqueít o their country. 


* Ephorus ingenti.magnitudine facit 
Celtz) pleraque ejus Terre, quam nunc Iberiam vocamus, loca ufque 
ad Gades tenuerint. Strabo, lib. iv. Galli occidua ufque ad Gades in- 
colunt fecundum Era μαι Strabo, lib. mn. Hi (Celtiberi) duo 
enim populi Iberes et Celta. Diod. Sic. lib v. Martial, fpeak- 
ing to. Lucius, of Spain their: common: country, fays, Nos Celtis 


cenitos. Martial Epig. Gallorum Celtz mifcentes nomen Iberis. 
re) : M Bree E pA m T3 0 
I;ucan. lib. vi. Venere Celta. fociati nomen Iberis. Silius Ital, lib, 


ii, Vid. Appian. Hifp.. 
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But notwithftanding circumftances common to the 
Cantabr and the Scots of both our Ifles, the lan- 
guage of the latter has lefs affinity with the modern 
Bifcayan, than the Englifh tongue has with that of the 
Moguls of the eaftern Tartary *, 


* That the language of the mountaineers of Galicia, and that part 
of Spain which ftretches along the Bay of Bifcay, bears a near analogy 
to the language of the old Irifh, has been an axiom univerfally admitted. 
This has been the laft refort, the unanfwerable argument, to which all 
the Irifh antiquaries have referred the certainty of the Spanifh extraction 
of their nation. Unfortunately for the old Hibernian fyftem, a diétio- 
nary of the Bifcayan language is, at this moment, in the poffeffion of 
the Author of the Introduction, and he publickly declares that there is 
lefs affinity between the Bifcayan and Irifh languages, than between the 
latter and the tongue of the moft diftant nations in the eaflern Afia. 
The curious may fatisfy themfelves upon this head by looking into 
Diccionario Trilingue del Caftellano BascvgNcE y' Latin, written by the 
Padre Manuel de Larramendi, and printed in 1745 at St. Sebaftians, 
This difcovery feems to confirm the opinion of Varro, who, as he is cited 
by Pliny, infinuates that the Iberians of Spain were of African origin. 
The language of the modern Bifcayans, it is certain, bears no affinity 
to the other European tongues, which are radically defcended from the 
ancient Celtic. The name of Iberians given to them in contradiftin&ion 
to the Celtz is a proof of their being a different people. Lucan feems 
to infinuate this fact in a line already quoted ; Gallorum Celta: mifcentes 
nomen Iberis; and the Venere Celtz fociati nomen Iberis of Silius 
Italicus, together with the expres teftimony of Diodorus Siculus and 
Appian, confirms the opinion. 
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Scandincvian Extraction of the Irifb con futed. 
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If Innes had little reafon to deduce the Scots from Pretended 
MERE : . Scandina- 
Spain, he had fill lefs to derive them from any of the vian defcene 


P" 4 í rs of the Irith 
nations of Scandinavia. Neither he or Stillingfleet confuted, 


were able, with alltheir erudition, to fupport a Scan- 
dinavian migration into Ireland, in the firft age, by the 


S d 


authority of any cotemporary writer. One argument 
will be perhaps fufficient to deftroy the credit of this: 


part of the ingenious fathers fcheme. The language 
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of the Scandinavians, being a branch of the Sarma- 
tic, is radically different from the Hibernian and Bri- 
tifh Galic. It muft be acknowledged that the an- 
cients fometimes diftinguifhed the Germans, as: well 
as thofe nations who inhabited beyond the Baltic, 
by the name: of Scythians. But it is extremely 
puerile to infer, from the remote analogy between 
the name of Scythians and Scots, that the latter 
nation derived their blood either from the Germans 
or old Scandinavians; The Danes, for a fimilar 
reafon, might deduce themfelves from the Danai 
of Greece ; and the Caledonians of North. Bri- 


tain trace themfelves to thofe of the fame name in 
ZEtolia. 


Innes 
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Innes endeavours to fupport this branch of his fyftem 
with other arguments. ** The Romans, fays the inge- 
nious writer, after the conqueft of Gaul found means 
to confine the Germans within their own territories. 
Being overftocked with numbers at home, they were 
obliged to put to fea, and try their fortune beyond the 
pale of the empire. The Germans, touching on the 
oppofite fhore ef North Britain, were probably repulfed 
by the bravery of the Caledonians, upon which they 
fleered their courfe to Ireland and made à conqueft of 
that country." 


The legions of Rome it is certain fruftrated, for 
fome time, the attempts which the Germans made to 
extend themfelves towards the South. In the reign of 
Auguftus they crofled the Rhine without fuccefs, and 
in that of Vefpafian they aided, to no purpofe, the re- 
bellion of Claudius Civilis: When Domitian held the 
reins of government at Rome the Germans attempted 
the conqueft of Gaul, and they gave much trouble to 
many of his fucceflors in the imperial dignity. The 
Komans, fays Cornelius Tacitus *, rather triumphed 
than fubdued, the Germans; the vi&ories which 
the imperial armies gained in their country: being at- 


over, 


* Denwim, 2 . . . nae 
* Proximis temporibus triumphati nagis quam victi. 
Mor. Germ. cap. 37. 
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tended with more glory than any folid advantage. To 
prevent~the incurfions of enemies fo formidable, the 
Romans had recourfe to political expedients to weaken 
their power at home. Both Auguftus and Tiberius 
concluded treaties with the Suevi and Sicambri, and 
tranfplanted them into the fertile provinces of Gaul. 


It does not appear that Germany was overftocked.with confuted.. 
numbers, after the Roman legions. had excluded. their 
migrating armies from Gaul. In the attempts of. the 
Germans upon that country, in the reign of Auguftus, 
they loft a great number. of their braveft foldiers 5, and 
the expeditions of -Drufus, depopulated whole diftri@s 
of their country. ‘Tiberius was not lefs fuccefsful in 
Germany than his brother Drufus, nor his many vic- 
tories lefs.deftructive to the inhabitants of that country *. 
After his acceffion to the imperial dignity, his nephew: 
Germanicus, with eight legions fupported by auxiliaries,, 
ravaged all that tract of country, which lies between the 
Rhine apnd. the Elbe;.and. made a general maflacre of 
the whole:nation of the Marfi; ^ Germany, during that 
fatal period, was involved. in civil wars. ‘The ill-timed 
animofities between Arminius: and Segeftes, the ravages 
of Maroboduus, and the invafion of the Romans, ‘made 
it à. fcene of unparalleled. miferies; It is therefore cer- 
tain that Germany, in the firft century, was more de- 
populated, than it'was in any former or after period, 1. 
* Velleius Paterculus, lib. iv. 
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«ve except the time in which the Franks, Allemans, and 
Lombards, evacuated their territories to fettle them- 
felves in more fertile countries *. 

It appears, upon the whole, that no colonies came 
to Ireland either from Spain or the North of Europe, 
between the commencement of the Chriftian era, and 
the clofe of the third century, when the Scots are men- 
tioned by Porphyrius for the faft time. That the Scots 
came from either of thofe countries by a long voyage 
to Ireland, prior to the firft century, is fufficiently con- 
tradided by the known barbarifm of the old Hiber- 
nians, as well as of all other nations whom an intercourfe 
with the Romans had not humanized. We muft have re- 
courfe, in the laft refort, to the Caledonian Britons for the 
genuine origin of the Irifh. Their name of Gael, their 


* It muft be confeffed that feveral tribes in the North-Eaft angle of 
Scotland have preferved in their traditions, and the genealogical hiftories 
of their families, pretenfions to a German origin. The Clancattin, or 
the tribe of Catti, confifting of a great variety of branches, the moft 
numerous of which are the Macpherfons, Mackintofhes, and Suther- 
lands, affirm, with one confent, that the famous Catti of ancient. Ger- 
many were their anceftors. "Though this opinion very probably took its 
rife from an identity of names, it is far from being unlikely that fome 
Celto-Germanic tribes tranfmigrated, at different times, into that part of 
Britain which was not fubje& to the Romans; but it is morally impof- 
fible that a migration, fufficient to people Caledonia and Ireland, could 
have happened, without falling within the knowledge of the writers of 
Rome, who certainly extended their enquiries to the tranfactions of 
the wild nations on the frogjiers of the empire. 


language, 
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language, the conformity of their manners and cuftoms 
with thofe of the old Britons, all concur in proving, 
beyond any poflibility of reply, that the Irifh are the 
pofterity of the Gauls or Gael, who, after having 
traverfed the Ifland of Great Britain, pafled over, in 
a very early period, into Ireland from the promontories: 
of Galloway and Cantire, 


General ob». | 


fervation. 
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em» Bl. 
Iw TATIONS find it difficult to diveft themfelves of 


"Wa partiality for fyftems of antiquity, which, to the 
fanction of ages, have added the authority of learned 
men. The Scots of both the Britifh Iles were for- 
merly peculiarly attached to the abfurd tales, with which 
their bards had covered their origin. Many ftill retain 
the unmanly credulity, which has been the reproach of 
their anceflors, and think it a kind of facrilege to 
difperfe the gloom, which involves the commencements 
of their hiftory. The Author of the IntroduGion 
writes not for thefe; he has taken up arms againft 
fiction and romance, and he will not lay them down 
till the whole are fubdued. In deftroying the fantaftic 
fables, which deform the obfcurity of our ancient 
hiftory, he may perhaps bury whole ages in darknefs ; 
but oblivion itfelf is better than inauthentic fame. 
The credit of the Milefian tale is already deftroyed, and 
it is perhaps fuperfluous to refute the pretended Hi- 
bernian extraction of the Scots. Both ftories depend 
upon 
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the fame argument. But to clofe for ever a conte’ 


which, though not material in itfelf, has employe 


pens of many learned men, and attra&ed the attention 


- 


e 


of nations, we muft difcufs the point at more length 
than its importance deferves. 


It has already appeared that nothing certain is known Nothing 
concerning the affairs of Ireland prior to the miffion of μα, 
St. Patrick *. The hiftory of Caledonia, before the E 
Roman eagles were difplayed beyond the friths, muft for 
ever remain in impenetrable darknefs. Both countries 
were peopled many ages before the reign of Domitian, 
but how they were governed, or by what petty chief- 
tains or kings, a Scottifh or Irifh Berofus can only tell. 

Had a hundred Hibernian colonies, with a royal Mile- 
fian at the head of each, tranfmigrated into North 
Britain before the Roman arms penetrated into Cale- 
donia, they muft, without a revelation from heaven, 


remain involved in eternal oblivion. Itisas ridiculous to 


* Perexiguam fupereffe notitiam rerum in Hibernia geftarum, ante 
exortam ibi Evangelii Auroram, liquido conftat. War. de Antiq. Hib, 
Ad predeceffores Leogarii (1116 enim folium Hibernicum fub adventum Patri- 
cii tenuit) quod attinet, eos certe confilio omifi, quia pleraque quz de 
iis traduntur, ut quod fentio dicam, vel fabulae funt, vel fabulis et ana- 
chronifmis mire admixta, War. de Antiq. c, iv. 


N 3 affert, 
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affert, as it would be downright anility to believe, that 
Caledonia received an Irifh colony before Tacitus wrote 
the life of Agricola. To prove that no Irifh colony 
tranfmigrated into Britain in or after the reign of Domi- 
tian, it is proper to review what the Romans have com- 
municated concerning the ftate of Caledonia from that 


period to the appearance of the Scots on the frontiers of 
the province. 


The Scots not of Irifb Extratt. 


No Irifh Julius Agricola employed his fourth campaign in 
happened infecuring the acquifitions which he had made to the 
HON gee South of the Forth and Clyde; and could the bravery 
of his troops, and the glory of the Roman name, permit 
it, that able commander, fays Tacitus, might find in 
thofe friths a proper boundary for his conquefts in Bri- 
tain *. Agricola, in the fifth year of his expeditions, 
fhipping his army in the Clyde, attacked nations till 
then unknown, in that part of Caledonia which lies 
over againft Ireland. After feveral fuccefsful engage. 
ments he ftationed fome of his troops there to be in 


readinefs for an Irifh expedition 1. 


* Ac fi virtus exercituum et Romani nominis gloria pateretur, inven- 
tus in ipfa Britannia terminus. Tacit. Vit. Agric. xxiii. 


i Eamque partem Britannia qua Hiberniam afpicit, copiis intravit, 
in fpem magis quam ob formidinem, Tacit. Vit, Agric. xxiv. 


The 
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The counties of Dumbarton and Argyle were the Firt argu- 
. 0 9 . 5 : AC, 
theatre of war in Agricola’s fifth campaign. The in- 4i 


habitants were fo numerous, that, for a whole fummer, 


~ et 
n er. 


they gave ample employment to the Roman army; and 
that, at a time, when, by the teftimony of Agricola 
himfelf +, a fingle legion was fufficient not only to fub- 
due, but alfo to fecure the conqueft of Ireland. 
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In vain will it be obje&ed that the Roman com- Second ac 
mander might have been miftaken in his calculation of ^^^ 
the internal ftrength of Ireland. He had in his camp 
an Irifh prince who was no ftranger to the ftate of his 
own country. Should it be fuppofed that this exile, 
from a defire of inducing Agricola to undertake an 
expedition, which might re-eftablifh himfelf in his 
dominions, gave a falfe account of Ireland, the Roman 
was too prudent to rely altogether on the intelligence 
of the Hibernian fugitive. The ports of Ireland 
were, in thofe times, better known than thofe of Bri- 
tain; and Agricola muft have confulted thofe who 
traded into that country concerning the force of an 
Ifland which he intended to invade *. 


μμ aR orate 


ae ec. 


+ Sape ex eo audivi, legione una et modicis auxiliis debellari, ob- 
tinerique Hiberniam poffe. Tacit. Vit, Agric, xxiv, 


* Tacit. Vit. Agric. xxiv. 


We 
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We may therefore conclude that Agricola formed, 
upon good intelligence, a juft idea of the ftate of Tre- 
land, and confequently that it was very thinly peopled), 
or that the military character of its inhabitants, on 
account-of their extreme barbarifm, ‘was very low. In 
either of thefe fituations it is not in any degree probable; 
that the Trifh, in the days of Domitian, would have 
made any attempts to fettle in Caledonia; or that 
thofe whom one legion was fufficient to fubdue at’ home,, 
could make conquefts abroad, among a people who em= 
ployed the whole force.of the Roman army, 


. Tt is difficult to afcertain with exactnels the number 
of the troops of Agricola in his Caledonian expedition, 
Jofephus fays that there were four legions ftationed in 
Britain. in .the days of Domitian: We learn from 
Tacitus, that Agricola, at one period of. the Caledenian 
war, divided his army into three bodies, The enemy, 
attacked one of thofe divifions confifting of the ninth 
legion, which, according. to the. eftablifhed maxim of 
the Romans, muft have been fupported. by a propor- 
tionable number of auxiliaries, Upon. the whole we 
may conclude, that the two counties of Argyle and 
Dumbarton oppofed, for a campaign, thrice the num- 
ber of troops, that, according to Agricola’s opinion, 
was fufficient to conquer the whole kingdom of Ίτο- 
land, 

Had 
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Had tnere been in the time ol Agricola an tciiper- Fifth ar: 


nian colony fettled in the weftern Caledonia, who had 
refolution and numbers ας to oppofe tha t great 
man, it is impoffible that their mother country could 
have been reprefented by him in fo defpicable a 
light, Neither is it probable that Tacitus, in his 
(hort account of the Iníh nation, where he obferves 
that their genius and manners did not differ mate- 
rally from the Britons *, would have omitted to fay 
that the weftern Caledonians derived their blood from 
Ireland, had that, actually been the. cafe. The cele- 
brated writer, on the contrary, gave it as his opinion, 
that the Caledonians, in the ct extenfive fenfe of 
that name, and confequently the inhabitants of Argyle 
and Dumbarton, were of German extract f. 


The Irifh, upon the authority of thofe annals whofe rim fabies 
on the fub- 


credit has been a Ae MON affirm that their an- «a 


ceftors, in the days of eve as well as in fubfequent 
periods, were the life and ftrength of the Caledonian 
armies T. It will, perhaps, be thought unneceffary to 
confute thefe unauthorized aflertions, den what has 

een already faid concerning the faith due to Infh hit- 

* Ingenia cultusque hominum haud multum a Britannia differunt. 
Tacit. Vit. Agric. xxiv. 

i Caledoniam habitantium rutile come, magni artas, Germanicam 
originem affeverant. "Tacit, Vit. Agric. xi, 


+ O'Flaherty in Ogygia, 
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tory before the time of St. Patrick. But to give every ad- 
vantage to the zealous abettors of the old fyftem, we fhall 
examine this tale, without infifting on the impoflibility 
that even tradition could extend to Ireland in the frit 
century. 


Crimothan the firft, it would appear, held the reins of 
of government in Ireland when Agricola carried the 
Romans arms into Caledonia. This monarch tran{- 
ported an army into North Britain, aided the Caledo- 
nians againft the Romans, and after the departure of 
Agricola returned to Ireland laden with Ípoils and 
foreign trophies. Tacitus was extremely unjuft to the 
happy valour of Crimothan againft the Romans. ‘The 
illuftrious Crimothan, the fupreme king of Ireland, was, 
it feems, inferior in command, in birth and valour, to the 
chieftain who was at the head of the Caledonian confe- 
deracy. Tacitus exprefsly affirms, that Galgacus was 
fuperior, in thofe refpects, to all the leaders of that 
army which fought Agricola near the Grampian moun- 


t 


tanger: 
Is it not fomewhat ftrange, that Galgacus has totally 


neglected to mention his ally Crimothan, and his Hi- 
bernian forces, in that excellent {peech with which he 


T Inter plures duces genere et virtute preftans. Tacit. Vit. 
Agric. xxix, 7 


animated 
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animated the Caledonian army*?. And why did not 
"75 L is 3 

Tacitus place th e Ionio" given by Crimothan 
among thofe reafons which Agricola allioned for his 


intended expedition into Ireland? The celebrated wri- 


ter, the truth is, knew nothing of Crimothan or his 


troops; and therefore we may conclude, that the re- 
doubtable monarch, if he ever exifted, never crofled the 
Irifh channel. It is upon the whole demonftrable, 
that no part of Caledonia was poflefled by an Hibei 
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nian colony in the days of Agricola; and that the 


{tory of the pretended auxiliaries from Ireland is abfo- 1 


lute fiction. 


The loffes fuftained by the Caledonians during the The Cale- 
lonians fuf- 
expedition of Agricola were, perhaps, much exagge- E red lire 
from Agri- 
cala: 


rated by Tacitus. But had they fuffered even more 


than the hiftorian affirms, they had time to recover their p 


former ftrength during the long tranquillity which fuc- | 
ceeded the MR of Agricola, and continued to 
the reign of Hadrian. The incurfions of the Cale- n 
donians rendered it neceflary for that emperor to come n 


in perfon into Britain; but that the Barbarians faf- il 
fered very little lofs by his arms we may naturally infer η 
y y ή } , | 

{ 


from his relinquifhing to them all that tract of country | 
which extends from the Tine and Solway to the Scot- | 
tifh friths T. 
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Lollius Urbicus, in the reign of Antoninus Pius, de- 
feated the Caledonians; and, driving them beyond the 


Forth and Clyde, excluded them by an earthen wall 
from. the Roman Britain *. Though repelled by Ur- 
bicus, and afterwards Ae Ulpius Marcellus, in the 


time of Commodus, they were far from being reduced 
fo low as to yield a part of their territories to the 


Romans, much lefs to a band of Hibernian adven- 
turers. Before they were chaftifed by Marcellus, they 


had committed + dreadful devaftations in the provinces 
and cut off a Roman general with the greateft part of 
his army. When Severus aflumed the purple, they 
harafled the northern provincials with fuch cruelty, and 
fo little intermiflion, that Virius Lupus was driven to 


the fhameful neceffity of purchafing a peace from them 


cars after this ignominious treaty was patched 


ome ye 


ct 


* Britannos per Lollium Urbicum Legatum vicit, 
pititio fubmotis Barbaris ducto, 


ion; that they overran, plundered, 


x» Roman lieutenant in Britain acquainted Severus 


northern Barbarians were . every where in mo- 


and laid wafte 


alio muro cef- 
Capitolin. in Antonin. v. 


+ Kai πολλα κακουργουτων, σρα]ηγὸ yoy τε τινα μετὼ τῶν ερά]ιω]ῶν i ous έχε κο]ω- 
S NE, NS 
KON OL VEO Q«0sbs o K 04.0006 Μαρκελλον "Ουλπιον ἐπ᾽ αὖ]ος εφέ ve. Dion. Call. 
lib. 1xxii. 
) ‘ ^ 51 nis " d : ) | 9 2 
) Acomoe µεγαλων Ὑρημµάσων "uy ειβηνην παρο τῶν Male» εκπριάσθωι. 
Dion, 1 Hib. Dove 5 


the 
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the province, and that therefore a powerful reinforce- | 
ment, or the prefence of the emperor himfelf, was | 

indefpenfibly neceflary *. Severus, defirous of adding 
to the laurels he had acquired in the Eaft and North; | 
embraced, with pleafure, an opportunity fo favourable | 
to his ambition. ‘Though opprefied with the gout and | 
the weight of years, he undertook immediately an expe- 
dition into Britain; and, arriving with a great army, 
made preparations for a vigorous and decifive campaign. 


The Barbarians were alarmed, {επί an embafly to ex- 


cufe their conduct, and to offer overtures of peace. 
Severus for fome time amufed the ambafladors, and when 


every thing was prepared, marched northward, with a 


fixed refolution to exterminate the whole nation of the 
Caledonians. 


But the flattering hopes of Severus vanifhed into air, 4.44 a 
after the moft vigorous exertions of courage, conduct, a 
f, dt. : pit ; 
and force; after fuflaining incredible fatigues with 


" 


amazing patience, and the lofs of fifty thoufand men, 


he was at laft reduced to the old and inglorious expe- i 


dient of building a wall το exclude from the province 


thofe Barbarians whom he could neithe r extirpate or n 


2 / € 1 aan πω oe ar ae e 7 
* Ἐπισέλλει o τής Βρεττονιας ηγουμενος casio ewToOO εκει Baplapcis VEA: ον, XOU i] 


/ ee Mp P» PERRA d f 5, - iy 
HATH τρέχοντας την χώρα», λέιαν TE MMAYUYEV, και πορῦειν τῷ πλειστα de εισθωὶ τείνην 


\ A \ 7n > ^ 
χειρὸς πλείονος» προς Ῥοήθειαν τοῦ τοπου 7 Βασιλιχης επιδήµιας. Herodian. lib. iii. 


B 
fubdue. 
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Milefian 


fictions. 
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fubdue +, We may therefore infer, from this circum- 
tance, that the Caledonians, after all the toil and mili- 
tary efforts of Severus, fo far from being anihilated, or 
even much weakened or humbled, continued a very 
formidable enemy. 


Some Irifh annalifts affirm, that the Picts, from the 
comimencement of their hiftory, through a long feries 
of ages, were tributary to the Milefian Scots of Ire- 
land: It is obfervable, that the pretended records 
from which the incredible tale is extracted, make 
no mention of the Caledonian name, which circum- 
ftance is very unfavourable to the credit of the annals 
of Ireland. The inhabitants of North Britain ceafed 
to be diftinguifhed by the name of Caledonians about 
the clofe of the fourth age; fo that the Milefian fyftem 
muft have been fabricated in a period fo modern as 
to place the fourth century beyond the reach of tradi- 
tion. But, by whatever name the northern Britons were 
diftinguifhed, it is reafonable to fuppofe that the mo- 
narch of Ireland would have fent auxiliaries to his 
diftrefled vaflals when Severus threatened the whole 
nation with extirpation. Herodian and Dion Caffius 
were then very unjuft to his Hibernian najefty, for 


, ^, * ε ; ^ ^ 
t Es φιλίαν επανήλφεν, ες ὀολογιαν τους Βρεττοψούς επι τω χώρας ovx. igne ἐκςῆ- 


Yor, ἀνογκασας ελνεν. Dion, Caff, lib. Ixxvi. 


neither 
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neither he or his forces are once mentioned in the mi- 
pute account given by thofe hiftorians of the Caledo- 


nian war. The Roman writers with one confent feem 


EN 


to have entered into a con{piracy againft the military 
fame of the royal line of Heremon, In vain did Cri- 


mothan difcomfit legions in Britain; in vain did the 


redoubtable Nial carry his victorious arms to the banks 
of the Loire; it was to no purpofe that Dathy *, 
whom heaven alone could fubdue, penetrated to the 
foot of the Alps; foreign writers, with a {candalous 
partiality, not only concealed the exploits, but even 


the very names of thofe heroes. 


103 


In the long period which intervened between the State of 


C: aledoni a 


acceffion of the fons of Severus to the imperial dig- from Seve- 


nity, and the middle of the fourth age, the Cale 
nians were not once attacked within their own territories 
by the Roman armies. he exploits of Caraufius are 
mere fiction, and the feats of Conftantine and his 
father Chlorus in Caledonia exifted only in the rants of 
ecclefiaftical panegyrifts. The eae contefts for 
the purple, between men fometimes called emperors: 


* Dathy was an Irifh prince, who, according to the Hibernian fena: 
chies, penetrated with an army to the Alps, and was kilied by a flafh 
of lightning at the foot of thofe mountains. Dathy, though. placed: 
beyond chriftianity in Ireland, derives his name from David the fon of 
Jeffe, which of itfelf proves that the exploits of Dathy were of the fig- 
menta pofteriorum feculorum of Wate. 


and: 


rus to the 
edo- 


appearance 


of the Scots,. 
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irpers, 1n. proportion as 
E 


they were near or far diftant from the capital; the 
public diftra&ions which arofe naturally from. thefe 
difputes, the growing imbecillity of the empire, and 
the invafions of the Barbarians of the northern Europe, 
diverted the attention of the Romans from Caledo- 
nia. In a period fo long, and of fuch tranquillity, 
the inhabitants of North Britain, inftead of declining, 
muft have greatly multiplied their numbers. In the 
tenth confulfhip of Conftantius, the fon of Conftantine, 
we meet with the Scots, a formidable nation in Britain, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, who found them firft in the 
ifland, does not furnifh one obfcure hint that they de- 
rived their blood from a foreign country. The hif- 
torian, on the contrary, gives to them and the Piéts 
the character of wild nations, plainly in oppofition 
to thofe Britons whom the Romans had fubdued and 
humanized *. 


* Confulatu vero Conftantii decies, terque Juliani, in Britanniis cum 
Scotorum Pictorumque gentium ferarum excurfus, &c. Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, lib. xx. 


Proved 
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Proved from various Arguments. 


Bede is the firft writer who pofitively affirms that Fira argu- 
the Scots of Britain derived their origin from thofe of ran 
Ireland. Whether they originally obtained from the 
Picts the principality of Iar-gael or Argyle by force or 
treaty, was a point which all his hiftorical and tradi- 
tional knowledge did not enable the venerable Anglo- 
Saxon to determine. The incapacity of Bede, who 
lived fo near the pretended tranímigration of the Irifh, 
to folve this difficulty, is a kind of demonftration that 
the whole ftory is a fiction, impofed upon that credu- 
lous, though pious writer. 


If the Pics were fo feeble that a band of Irifh sena ar- 
adventurers could tear from them one third of?" "^ 
their dominions, how came they fo frequently to pro- 
voke the Roman legions, and harafs the provincials 
from the time of Chlorus to the total dereli&ion of 
Britain by Honorius? To invade the territories of a 
warlike and difciplined people when they fuffered a 
great part of their own to be wrefted from them by 
a hes cable enemy, is a folly too abfurd to gain any 
credit. But perhaps the Picts gave the dil 
Argyle to their allies of Indis in confideration of 
fervices againft the Romans. Thefe fervices were ex- 


] 
troenmei!i: 
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τού 


Third argu- 
ment. 
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tremely unneceffary; for the Romans, till provoked by 
incurfions, were very inoffenfive towards. the Barba- 
rians beyond the walls. Nations, in fhort, have been 
known to receive foreigners into the bofom of their 
country to repel invafions, but it is ridiculous to think 
that any people would have recourfe to fo dangerous an 
expedient for the pleafure of haraffing neighbours who 
did not in any degree offend them. 


It is difficult for the unprejudiced part of mankind 
to believe, that a colony, fufficient to occupy the 
weftern Highlands and Iles, could have wafted them- 
felves, their wives, and children, at once, from Ireland 
into the northern Britain, in Curragbs or miferable fkiffs, 
whofe hulls of wicker were wrapped up in a cow's 
hide. In thefe wretched veflels, it is true, an irregular 
communication was kept up between both the Iflands ; 
but the navigation was dangerous, and performed only 
in the faireft days of fummer *. The fertility of the 
foil of Iar-ghael could never be an inducement to an 
Irifh migration into that divifion of Caledonia... If 
poverty, or their being overftocked with numbers, 


* Mare quod Britanniam et Hiberniam interluit undofum et inquie- 
tum, toto in anno non nifi zettivis pauculis diebus eft navigabile. Navi- 
gant autem viminiis alveis quos circumdant ambitione tergorum 
bubulinorum. Solin. xxxv. 


compelled 
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compelled the inhabitants of the pretended Dalrietta, 
or the Aoure in the county of Antrim, to go in queft 
of foreign fettlements, they ought in common prudence 
to have tried their fortune in the fouthern divifion of 
their own country, and not in the fterile mountains of 
the weftern Caledonia. 


The Irifh muft have been wonderfully improved in Fourth ar- 
military knowledge from the days of Agricola, if it 9 ^*^^ 
was more difficult in the fourth century to extort part 
of their dominions from them, than from the Caledonians, 
who had better opportunities to be enured to arms. Tur- 
gefius and his Norwegians did not find, in an after age, 
that the Irifh were fo obftinately tenacious of their fertile 
lands, as the pofterity of the Picts were of their own bar- 
ren country, when repeatedly attacked by all the efforts 
of Scandinavia. 


Should it be fuppofed that a band of adventurers rin; argu- 
were expelled from Ulfter by the preffure of the fouth- "PEE 
ern lrifh, it is difficult to account how the Piéts of 
Britain fhould receive the fugitives. — Either generofity 
or felfifhnefs would have prompted them, like the Earl 
of Pembroke, to aíhft the exiles in recovering their 
territories; and, by that means, to endeavour to. con- 


quer à part of a fine country for themfelves. But the 
P2 Picts 
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Picts were, it feems, ftrangers to the moft common 
maxims of policy ; for, according to the fyftem under 
confideration, they muft have been of all nations the 
moft tame, prodigal, and imprudent. In fhort, if 
the Irifh Scots voluntarily abandoned one of the beft 
diftricts of Ireland to fettle in one of the moft fterile 
divifions of North Britain, they muft have been more 
abfurd than the Hibernians of latter ages have been, 
perhaps very unjuftly, reprefented ; if by violence they 
were driven from home, the Ῥιᾶς deferve the fame 
charader for permitting a band of vagabonds to feize 
upon one third of their dominions.. 


The Saxon auxiliaries of Vortigern were not fo 
modeft as the Irifh Scots; or elfe the Picts were a peo- 
ple of much lefs fpirit than the. fouthern Britons: 
When the Saxons raifed their demands to an unreafon- 
able height, the Britons difputed with them every inch 
of ground. They were at laft overpowered; but it 
was after fuch an expence of time and blood; that 
elory covered them in the midft of ruin. Had the 
Hibernian mercenaries encroached upon the Pics, as the 
Saxons did on the Britons, we might naturally fuppofe 
that the latter, inftead of carrying war and defolation 
into a foreign country, in conjunction with the Scots, 


would 
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would have found employment for their arms at home. 
The unanimity in expedition which íubfifted for ages 
between the Caledonian nations, is proof fufficient that 
they derived their origin from one and the fame 
fource. 


Firftappear- 
ance of the 
Scots. 


Ba a eh, 


THE PRETENDED TESTIMONY OF 
FOREIGN WRITERS EXAMINED, 
AND CONFUTED. 


General Reffettions. 


A, BOUT the middle of the fourth age, the uncon- 


m. 


L Ἀ quered barbarians of Caledonia became known to 

the Romans under the name of Pi&s and Scots. Mar- 

cellinus, who is the firft hiftorian who met them in Bri- 

tain, was an abfolute ftranger to their being a new people, 
who then made their appearance in the ifland*. In the 

period of time between the expedition of Julius Agricola 

and the reign of Conftantius we have already feen, that 

the improbability of the tran{migration of a foreign co- 

lony into North Britain is fo great that, without pofitive 

evidence, the ftory can never be believed. The abettors 

of the Hibernian antiquities, finding that the credit of 
the domeftic annals of Ireland could never eftablith this 

fac, had recourfe to fome patlages of foreign writers, 

which they wrefted to their purpofe, 


* Amm. Marcell, lib. xx. The very learned and ingenious Dr. Mac- 
pherfon has, in his critical differtation on the Britifh and Irifh Scots, 
proved againft the Bifhop of St. Afaph, that Ammianus Marcellinus does 
not furnifh even an obfcure hint, that the Scots were a new people in 
Britain, in the reign of Conftantius. 


The 
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III 
The impofiibility of an 


Irifh migration into North 
Britain between the reign of Conftantius and the derelic- 
tion of Britain by Honorius, is fupported by argu- 
ments equally {trong with thofe we have preduced for 
the period before the farft of thofe emperors. Thofe 
who after Conftantius fucceeded to the imperial purple, 
till the days of Valentinian, were rather infulted than 
feared by the wild nations of Caledonia. The latter, 
therefore, were under no neceflity to implore the affift- 
ance of foreign auxiliaries ; neither can we fuppofe that 
they would cede to a pitiful band of Irifh barbarians any 
part of thofe territories, which they defended, with fo 


much fpirit, againft the difciplined armies of the lords o£ 
the world. 


Claudian. 


The fupporters of the Hibernian extra&ion of the Bri- Mene 
tifh Scots pretend to have found in Claudian a direct authority. 
proof of their fyftem, That Poet, in. his 


panegyric on. 
Theodofius, has the following lines: 


Quid rigor eternus cali; quid fidera profunt, 
Ignotumque fretum ? Maduerunt Saxone fufo: 
Orcades: incoluit Pictorum fanguine Thule : 
Scottorum cumulos flevit glacialis Ierne *, 


But we may venture to affirm, that there is nothing in: 
this paífage conclufive in favour of the old. Milefian tale. 


* Claudian. de quart. confulat, Honorii, 


6 Claudian: 
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Claudian indulged all the wantonnefs of a poetical fancy 
in this panegyric on Theodofius. It was the poet's ima- 
gination only that «€ warmed Thule with Pi&ifh blood, 
moiftened the fands of Orkney with Saxon gore, and 
thawed the frozen Ierne into tears for the flaughter of 
the Scots.” It is idle, in fhort, to fearch for fa& in the 
hyperboles of poetry ; Marcellinus, though particularly 
fond of Theodofius, has not recorded thefe prodigies of 
valour: Even Latinus Pacatius, though a panegyrift, fays 
no more, than that the Scot was driven back to his 
native fens+, and the Saxon deftroyed in conflicts by 


fea, 


Without infifling upon what fhall hereafter appear 
at leaft probable, that Ireland is not meant by the Ierne 
of Claudian, we may aver, that there is nothing in thefe 
verfes decifive concerning the origin of the Scots. If the 
Hibernians were of Caledonian extrac ; if, from the an- 
cient ties of confanguinity, a friendly intercourfe was 
maintained between the Irifh and the inhabitants of Al- 
bany; a perfon of a lefs warm imagination than Glaudian 
might fuppofe that the former fincerely lamented the 
misfortunes of their mother nation *. 

In 

-- Redactum in paludes fuas-Scottum. Latin, Pacat. in Panegyr. 


Theod. 


* Should it be admitted that the Scots of Valentinian’s time were 
filled in maritime affairs, and had paffed from Ireland into North Britain, 


they 
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In Claudian's panegyric on Stilicho, there is a paffage and con- 
: H ; 4 x futed, 
which has been often tranfcribed with triumph in oppo- 


fition to the antiquity of the Britifh Scots. 


Me quoque vicinis pereuntem gentibus inquit, 
Munivit Stilicho, totam cum Scottus Irrnam 
Movit; et infefto fpumavit remige Tethys. 

Illius affectum curis, ne bella timerem 
ScorTIcA, nec Pi&um tremerem, nec litore toto 
Profpicerem dubiis venientem Saxona ventis. 


Britain is here perfonified; fhe makes her acknowledge- 
ments to Stilicho for his fervices to her at a very perilous 
conjuncture. ‘* She owed her fafety to that able com- 
mander when the Scot had put all Ίεκνα in motion ; 
when the ocean was agitated into a foam by hoftile oars. 
He delivered her from the terrors of a Scottifh war, from 
Pi&ifh incurfions, and from beholding piratical fqua- 
drons of Saxons coming to her coafts with the veering 
winds." 


It will be hereafter fhewn that the name of Ierna may, 
without any violence, be applied to the weftern divifion 


they ought, after Theodofius had chafed them to their veffels, to have di- 
rected their flight to their native ifland. On the contrary, Claudian's 
hero, or rather Claudian himfelf, purfues them fword in hand, into the 
Hyperborean ocean. 
ScorTrUMque, vago mucrone, fecutus 
Fregit Hyperboreas remis audacibus Undas. 


ee 
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of Scotland, including the ifles: But fhould the Ierna 
of Claudian be the fame with Ireland, it would little 
avail the abettors of that fyftem which we now oppofe. 
There is no neceflity to believe that the poet adhered to: 
hiftorical fa&. Virgil, without any authority, extended 
the victories of Auguftus to nations, whom neither he 
nor his lieutenants ever looked in the face T ; and why 
fhould not the fame privilege of invention, exaggeration,. 
and flattery be allowed to the laureat of Honorius ? 


Not to infift upon the improbability that the Irifh in 
that ftate of barbarifm in‘ which they were certainly in- 
Mini: towards the clofe of the fourth age, could annu+ 

ally tranfport armies into Britain, we may fafely affirm; 
that the Tethys of Claudian was rather agitated into a 
foam by Saxon than by Hibernian oars. The Saxons, in 
the days of Honorius, were in {οπής meafure a maritime - 

| “+ Incedunt vi&i longo-ordine pertes. 
Hic Nomadum genus et difcinétos Mulciber Afros: , 
Hic Lelegas, Carasque,. fagittiferosque Gelonos. 


Finxerat. Euphrates ibat Jam mollior undis ; 
Indomitique Dahe.: ^ ^ 50070 Virg. ZEneid: viii: 


Super Garamantas et Indos * 
Proferet imperium, jacet extra fidera, tellus .: 
Extra anni folisque vias.— «t 
Hujus in adventum jam nunc et Cafpia regna. 
Reponfis porrent sg et Meotia tellus. 
| Virg. ZEneid. vi. 
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people: Tethys fignifies the ocean: the fea between 
Germany and England has fome right to that title, but 
the channel between Ireland and Caledonia was never 
dignified with fo high a name. This criticifm is fufh- 
cient to deftroy the whole force of the argument drawn 
from Claudian. , It appears not from hiftory that the 
Scots ever infefted the Roman divifion of Britain by fea: 
Conftantine appointed an officer called Comes /ittoris 
Saxonici, to take the charge of that part of the coaft of 
the Province, which was moft expofed. (ο the..piratical 
depredations of the Saxons; but of a Comes Jittoris Scot- 
tict or Hibernici we have never heard. 


If the province of Valentia comprehended the country Conclufive 
between the walls, why. did not the, Hibernian Scots land CIN 
every other feafon in Galloway ? How came not the 
Irifh rovers to attempt a defcent in either of the divi- 
fions of Wales or. in. Cumberland ?.. Was not the coaft of 
Lancafhire almoft as near to the Ifle of Man, which, ac- 
cording to Orofius, was. pofleffed by Scottifh tribes, as 
any part of the continent of Caledonia was to Ireland ? 

Why, in the name of wonder, was a bulwark of turf or 
{tone a better fecurity againft the Irifh Scots than againft 
the Saxons of Friezeland or Holland, as both were traní- 
marine nations with refpect to the Province? Why did 
the Irifh, with a peculiar abfurdity, land always on the 
wrong fide of the Roman walls, which they muft have 


Q 2 {caled 
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fcaled or deftroyed before they could penetrate into the 

province? It is impoffible to believe that all their expe- 

ditions could have been fo ill-concerted ; and this confi- - 
deration alone is fufficient to demonftrate that the Scots, 

whom the Roman writers fo often mention, were inha- 

bitants of Caledonia. Walls were conftru&ted and le- 

gions employed to defend the province from their incur- 

fons, but fleets were never fitted out to intercept or de- 

ftroy them at fea, 


Orofrus. Ifidorus. 


The Hibernian fyftem being deprived of every fupport 
from Claudian, let us next examine fome pafiages of 
other ancient authors whom our adverfaries have raifed. 
to their aid. If Orofius, a Spanifh prieft, found the 
Scots in Ireland about the beginning of the fifth age,. 
Marcellinus met with them in Britain about the middle 
of the third f. I fidore of Seville, who flourifhed in the 
feventh age, fays, that in his time, Ireland was indif-. 
criminately called Scottia and Hibernia; and that the 
latter name proceeded from its lying over againft Iberia 
and the Cantabric ocean 1. 


+ Ammian. Marcellin. lib. XX. | 


I Scottia eadem et Hibernia, proxima Britanni infula, fed fitu fze- 
cundior. Hee ab Africo in Boream porrigitur, cujus partes priores 
Iberiam et Cantabricum Oceanum intendunt ; unde et Ibernia di&a: 
Scottia autem quod ab Scottorum gentibus colitur. Ifidor. - Orig. 


lib. xiv. 
On 
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On this etymon of Hibernia great weight is laid by examined, 
the abettors of the Cantabric defcent of the Irifh. Should 
the name of Hibernia arife from the pofition of Ireland with 
refpe& to Iberia, Mauritania, and a part of Gaul ought 
to have obtained the fame appellation, from a fimilar 
fituation with regard to. Spain. Ireland itfelf, from a 
parity of reafon, ought to have a name refembling that 


pi See PIRA NE Se a ας ας : vy Get SU Lat S rl S 
αμ ην Ἡ Ph πες Le να Eo Tn RISE, SAN eM Le I a NR aa ο eae sur , 


of Britain, which lies fo near it, rather than from Iberia, 
divided from.it by an immenfe ocean. The bifhop of 


= 


Seville, the truth is, knew very little about Ireland or 
its inhabitants; and his ridiculous derivation of the name 
of Scots, is a. lafting monument of his talent in ety- 


mology +. 
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Ifidore is not the firft learned prelate who gave to Ire- and con- 
land the name of Scottia; a bifhop of Canterbury, about bye 
the year 605,. beftowed upon that ifland the fame ap- 
pellation... We fhall. not difpute with the Irith that 
their country received the name of Scottia fome. centu- 
ries before it was appropriated to Caledonia.. But no 
argument can arife in favour of their fuperior antiquity 
from that priority.. A. colony of the ancient, Grecians 
pofleffed. themfelves of a. diftrict of the leffer. A fia, , 


which afterwards obtained the name of Ionia. That 


+. Scotti propria lingua nomen habent a pi&o corpore, eo quod acu- 
leis ferreis cum atramento, variarum figurarum ftigmata anottentur. 
Πιάος. Orig. lib. ix. 
colony, , 
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colony, and their anceftors in Greece, for a feries of 
ages, were called Ionians, but their territories in 
Europe never poflefled the appellation of Tonia; and, 
from that circumftance, will any man conclude, that the 
Jonians of Ephefus and Miletus were more ancient than 
thofe of Attica ? | 


Gildas. 
The teftimony of Gildas feems, at firft fight, more 


favourable to the Hibernian fyftem than. that of IG- 


dore. This writer, with an irafcible difpofition, foured 
by the misfortunes of the times, was querulous, wrath- 
ful, fcurrilous, and at. πο. lek enmity with the whole 
world than. with the enemies of his country, the Scots, 
Pis, and Saxons*, It is almoft needlefs to obferve 
that Gildas calls the Scots and Pi&s tranfmarine 
nations, as Bede has explained away that appellation. 
in a manner that is not unfavourable to the fyftem 


AM in Britannia (fo Gildas and Bede, in imitation of the Romans, 
called that part of the Ifland which had been fubje& to the empire) 
duabus gentibus tranfnarinis vehementer Szvis, Scottorum a Circio, 
Pi&orum ab Aquilone, calcabilis. multos {tupet gemitque.per annos.— 
lum erumpens grex catulorum, (Saxones) de cubili lexnz barbarize 
tribus, &c. “ Then that kennel of whelps (the Saxons) iffued out upon 
us from the den of the barbarous lionefs:? And in another place this. 
paffionate writer fays, ** The fierce Saxons of ever execrable memory, de- 
tefted by God and man, were admitted into the Ifland like {0 many wolves’ 
into the fold.” 


I which 
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which we endeavour to eftablifh t. The ftrength of 
the argument againft us arifes from the epithet of Hiber- 
nian robbers, with which the paffionate Gildas has dig- 
nified the anceftors of the Scots |. Not to infift upon 
the more proper reading of the paflage, as it is reftored 
by Dr Gale §, which deftroys at once the authority in. 
favour of the Hibernian defcent of. the Scots, we may, 
upon another foundation, fairly deny the confequences: 
generally drawn from the vague expreffion of Gildas. 
Propertius in one of his elegies gives the epithet. of. 
Hiberni to the Getes of Thrace. Gildas was remark- 
ably fond of expreffing himfelf in the. language of. 
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poetry. His diction from fo puerile an  affec- 
tation partakes more of. the turgid declamation. of: 
tragedy, than. of the precifion and fimplicity of a. 
grave hiftorian. Had he, by way of farcafm on the. 
féverity of' the climate of Caledonia, beftowed. the 
epithet of Hiberni on its inhabitants, he. fhould. not 


i Tranfmarinas autem dicimus has gentes, non quod extra Britan 
niam effent pofite, fed quia a parte Brittonum erant remote, duobus - 
finibus maris interjacentibus. . Bede, Hift. lib. i. c. 12. 


| Revertuntur ergo impudentes graffatores Hiberni domus, poft non: 
multum temporis reverfuri. 


§ Vid. Gale's edition of Gildas,» Inftead of revertuntur: Hiberni domus . 
the doctor reads’ more grammatically Hibernas domus, that is, that the 
Scots after committing their depredations returned home for the winter. 


have: 
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have written improperly, unpoetically, or unlike his own 
manner. 


The Britifh and Irifh Scots fpcke the fame language, 
wore the fame kind of dref, and were diftinguifhed 
by every characteriftical mark neceflary to make a 
foreigner believe that both nations were originally the 
fame people. Whether the Scots of Hibernia, or thofe 
of Albania, were the moft ancient, every one was at 
freedom to refolve in his own way. Had Gildas 
pofitively decided in favour of the former, his autho- 
rity can go no further than his confefíed knowledge in 
antiquities. But it appears from other circumftances, 
that the Britifh writer was a very bad antiquary. The 
Scots, according to him, infefted, for the frft time, 
the Roman province, when Maximus withdrew the 
legions from Britain. There is Dot, perhaps, any piece 
of ancient hiftory better afcertained, than that a tribe 
of the Caledonians, under the name of Scots, made 
incurfions into the province near feventy years before 
the rebellion of Maximus. The account which Gildas 
gives of the Roman walls betrays his ignorance in the 
tradition, as well as hiftory, of his own country ; and 
therefore it is difficult to fay why the teftimony of fuch 
a writer, had it even been lef; equivocal, fhould be 
thought decifive concerning the antiquities of a people 
to whofe tradition and hiftory he muft, in the nature 
of things, have been an abfolute ftranger. 


6 Bede, 
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Bede, a Saxon monk, flourifhed in the monaftery of Bede's 

1 rr CHE d EA 

Girwy upon the Tyne about the commencement of the 


feventh century, and di σης Y ncommon talents and 
and learning for the age in w M n he lived. In his hif- 
tory of the Saxon churches the venerable writer diftin- 
guifhes, with precifion, the Britifh 2E from thofe of 
Ireland, and pofitively affirms that the former. derived 
their blood and origin from the latter. Bede did not 
confine his genealogical enquiries to the Scots. | He 
endeavoured to trace all the Britifh nations to their 


refi pective origins. 


The Britons, Bun fo called, fays he, were the iron 
firft inhabitants of this Ifland, and they originally tranf- of the Bri- 
migrated from the Armorican divifion of Gaul... The aoe 
Picts, in an after age, feized upon North Britain; for 
to the name of Caledonia the Anglo-Saxon was an ab- 
folute ftranger. After the Britons and Picts had poffeffed 
the Ifland for fome ages, Britain, in its northern divi- 
fion, received a third nation from Ireland under the 
conduct of Reuda. Whether the Irifh Scots obtained 
fettlements of the Picts by force or favour was a point 
which Bede could not determine. He was however in- 
formed that they were called Dalreudini, from their 
iluftrious leader Reuda, and from the Galic word 
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deal, which, according to the venerable writer, fig- 
nified a portion or divifion of a country *. 


It is remarkable, that not one Englifh or Scottifh an- 
tiquary ever implicitly adopted every part of the Anglo- 
Saxon's fyftem. The Picts and Scots, according to 
him, as feparate nations, and from very different origins, 
pofieffed North Britain before the commencement of 
the Chriftian era. Camden, Ufher, the two Lloyds, 
Stillingfleet, Innes, and many more, rejected, fome one 
part or other, and fome the whole of Bede’s account of 
the fouthern Britons ; but all thefe learned men received 
without examination his fyftem of the Hibernian ex- 
traction of the Britifh Scots. 


Where we have an opportunity to examine Bede's 
account by the criterion of colateral hiftory, we find 
that he has committed a very effential miftake. The 
fouthern Britons were fo far from deriving their blood 
from the inhabitants of Armorica, that, on the con- 
trary, the Armoricans had tranfmigrated from Britain 
not many ages before Bede's own time. If Bede there- 
fore was in an error with refpe& to the origin of a 
people, whofe hiftory, on account of their connection 


* Duce Reuda de Hibernia egreffi, vel amicitia vel ferro, fibimet, in- 
ter eos, (Pi&os) fedes, quas hactenus habent vindicarunt; a quo duce 
.... hodie Dalreudini vocantur.—It is to be obferved that deal does 
not fignify a portion or divifion. 


6 with 
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with the Romans, was known, it is much more pro- 
bable that he knew nothing certain concerning the anti- 
quities of a nation, who had not among them the means 
of preferving, with any certainty, the memory of events. 


From the political and religious prejudices which pre- air from 
vailed, in the days of Bede, between the Britifh Scots B 
and the Saxons, we may conclude that the venerable 
writer had very little converfation with the antiquaries 
or fenachies of the former nation. Had he even confulted 
them, very little light could be derived from them in an 
age of ignorance, credulity, and barbarifm. Bede, on 
the other hand, entertained a friendly partiality for the 
Scots of Ireland. That people were, im his time, re- 
markable for monkifh learning and afcetic aufterities ; 
which, together with their benevolence and hofpitality 
to the Saxon ftudents, who flocked into their country, 
recommended them, in a very high degree, to the vene- 
rable Anglo-Saxon *. The good man, we may take it 
for granted, embraced every opportunity of converfing 
with thofe Hibernian miffionaries and pilgrims who 
came over in {warms into Britain, in thofe days of con- 
verfion and religious pilgrimage. From them he borrowed 
all that genealogical erudition which he difplays in the 


beginning of his ecclefiaftical hiftory. 


* Bed, Hift, lib, iv. c. 26. 
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He received The fudden tranfition which Bede makes from: the 


his accounts 


of the Scots fale of Reuda to a panegyric on Ireland, furnifhes a 
jeu i {trong prefumption that he derived his information from 
that quarter. Having obferved, in the courfe of a very 
favourable defcription of Ireland, that no reptile is feen 
in that country, that the air deftroys ferpents, that the 
leaves of Hibernian trees and the fhavings of timber are 
efficacious antidotes againft poifon; after having re- 
marked, that the happy Ifland flowed with milk and ho: 
ney, and was not deftitute of vines; he concludes with 
a new declaration, as.if: that doctrine had been ftrongly 
inculcated upon him by his Irifh friends, that the Briti(h 
Scots derived their origin from that fortunate country: 


confuted, It is apparent from another circumftance, that Bede 
borrowed his account of the Scots from the Irifh. He 
calls the inhabitants of Tar-ghael by the name of Dal- 
reudini, an: appellation’ utterly:unknown: to’ the. hifto- 
rians, writers of chronicles, bards, and fenachies of Scot-' 


land, though common in the annals of Irelarid. Bede's 
account of the Picts being almoft word for word. what 
has been handed, down in the hiftorical rhimes of Ire- 
land *, furnifhes a ftriking proof of the Hibernian origin 


of the whole of the Anglo-Saxon’s genealogical tale: 
Both the Irifh and he fuppofed that the Pi&s were’ di- 


* Keating, p. 60, 61, 62. 
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fünguifhed by that name, which, according to them, 
is derived from a Latin epithet, near five complete cen- 
turies before the foundation of Rome was laid by Romu- 


lus. The fyftem of Bede being thus traced to its fource, 
the tales of Irifh bards, and Hise tales having been al- 


ready thrown into difcredit, we may infer, that the vene- 
rable writer’s authority concludes nothing for the Hiber- 
nian defcent of the Britith Scots. 


To deftroy; from another principle, the tale of Bede Uther’s ars 


gu ments in 


and the ftory of Reuda, it may not be.improper to'ob- fapport of | 

ferve, that the learned Uther found out that a diftri& in Bn [| 
the county of Anttim, which has for many ages been 1 
diftinguifhed ! by'thé name of Route, is the Dalrisda of- is 


the old: Irifh *. - Dalriada, fays. the ingenious prelate, 


derives its name from Cairbre-Riada; the fon of Conaire; | 


who held the fceptcr of Ireland in the third century, | 
But we may venture to affirm that Ufher, in this {up- | 


pofition, was very: much mifled. Rute or Reaidh in 
the old Scottifh langua f 
of thefe fynonimous v 


esa Ram. From the firft I 
ac SIS n e county of 
ed, 
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Antrim, from which, it i preten ritifh Scots 
originally Ten Re eS received the eit of the pl 
Route, and from the fecond: is to be deduced the name " 


of Dalriada, PA AIRE the valley. of the Ram. 


* Differ, Brit, Ecclef, Antiq. p. 320: 
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Ufher quotes a patent which is preferved in the Tower 
of London, wherein it appears, that John king of Eng- 
land granted to Allan lord of Galloway the territory of 
Dalreth and-the Iíland of Rachrin, which is fituated 
over againft that diftriat +. From the fyllabication of the 
two local names in the patent, we may conclude that 
the etymon we have given of Dalriada is perieétly juft. 
Rachrin, which may, with great propriety, be reckoned 


an appendage to the Rourz, fignifies the ram's promon- 


tory, in the Irifh tongue; and Dalriada itfelf being ex- 
prefsly called the land of Rams, in the Irifh patent men- 
tioned by the primate himfelf, is a circumftance that is 
decifive in our favour. 


Dalreath or Dalreadh, which was afterwards latinized 
into Dalriada, could not pofhibly, according to the genius 
of the Irifh language, be derived from Cairbre-Riada, 
were it even certain that fuch a monarch ever exifted, 
Riada fignifies a Jozg-Dbazd, an appellation joined to the 
name of Cairbre, on account of the fingular length of 
his hands. ‘The Route, therefore, in propriety of lan- 
guage, ought to have been called Dal-Cairbre, if it muft 
at any rate receive its name from that pretended mo- 
narch. 


j Όπες, ubi fupra. 
The 
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The primate, with all his erudition, could only pro- 
duce the autho rity of Joceh yn and Tigernach ¢ 1, writers 
of the eleventh and twelfth ages, in Gin iie of the Irifh 
origin of the Scots in Britain. Had thefe writers even 
been lefs notorioufly fabulous than they appear to be, 
it is certain that they flourifhed in too modern a period. 
to know any thing of the tranfactions of the Irifh in 
the dark ages, prior to the introduction of Chriftianity 
and letters by Patrick. 


place the tranfm igration of the Scots into Britain on this 


The two writers, it is true, 


fide of that era, but the teftimony of the Roman writers 


fufficiently deftroys that abfurd pofition *. 


Tigernach and Jocelyn contradict one another mate- 
tially, and Bede, who lived more than three centuries 
bofore the firft of thofe writers, differs toto calo from 
both ; but had all the three concurred in tranfporting the 
Scots into Britain under the fame leader, and in the fame 
year, we might, with reafon, prefume that they all were 
miftaken. Uther has afcertained the bounds of Dalriada, 
or the Rowte in Antrim, and found its whole extent 
about thirty miles, Were it even certain that Dal- 


t Tigernach carries down his annals to A. D. 1088, in which he died. 
Jocelyn compiled a life of St. Patrick from all the futile tales and tradi- 
tions he could collect, and publifhed it in the year 1175, at the defire of 
Thomas O 'Connor, archbifhop of Armagh. 


* Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xx. 


+ Uffer. ubi fupra. 
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riada produced more men than any diftri&t of the fame 
extent in ancient Ireland, ftill it is incredible, that an 
army could be muftered there fufficient to fubdue the 
Principality of Far-ghael. . Should the dominion of Ar- 
gyle only comprehend Brai albin, Cantyre, Knapdale, ° 
and Lorn, the natives muft have been an overmatch for 
the inhabitants of the {mall country pent up within the 
river Boify and Glenfinneacht., Should it be admitted 
that the Dalriadans were fupported in their expedition 
into Caledonia by fome other Irith tribes, it is reafon- 
able to fuppofe that the eaftern Pi&s would. have aided 
their friends of the Weft, ata time, when they con- 
feffedly had nothing to fear from any other foreign enemy, 


Nennius,—General Observations, 


The teftimony of Nennius deferves little attention T 
he derived his intelligence concerning the origin of the. 
Scots from the Hibernian fenachies 1, and their tales have 
been already examined and exploded. The fyftem of ; 
Irníh antiquity which Nennius has preferved is, in many 
inftances, diametrically oppofite to thofe genealogical 
{chemes, which the modern writers of Ireland have new 
modelled and adorned; and hence an internal proof 
arifes concerning the uncertainty of Hibernian annals, 


I Sic mihi peritiffimi Scottorum (Fübernorum) nuntiaverunt. Nen- 


nius edit. Rog. Gale, pror 


As 
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As a concluding argument againft the Hibernian ex- 
traction of the Scots, it may. not be improper to obferve, 
that the Caledonians might be called Hibernians, their 
country in general Hibernia, and the weftern divifion of 
it lerna or Yverdhon, without deriving their blood from 
the Irifh. The Saxons. of England, it is well known, 
had their Norfolk and Suffolk, and the appellation of 
Southerons and. Norlands are not hitherto totally extin- 
guifhed among the Scots: The ancient Piéts, in like man- 
ner, were divided into two great tribes, the Vecturiones 
and Deucaledones, the inhabitants of the northern and 
fouthern divifions, according to the teftimony of Mar- 
cellinus *. 


After the Caledonians, upon the decline of the, 
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Roman power in the fouthern Britain, began to infeft ,,.5;,, 


the province in feperate bodies, the two principal tribes 
in thofe incurfions were diftinguifhed by the names of 
Picts and Scots, by the hiftorians of the empire. If the 
Pi&s fpoke the Gaelic or Caledonian language, they 


muft certainly have called the territories of the Scots, Iar, 


* Eo tempore Picti in duas gentes divifi, Deucaledonas et Ve&uriones. 
Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xxvii. Camdenus, vir in patria hiftoria illuf- 
tranda accuratiflimus, legendum putat Dezcaledonios, velut fic nominatos 
ab occidua Scotiz ora, quà Deucaledonius oceanus irrumpit. 


S Eire, 
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Eire, Erin, or Ard-lar +, words, all of them, expref- 
five of the fituation of the country of the Scottith tribes, 
in oppofition to the Pictifh divifion of Caledonia; if 
they fpoke the ancient Britifh, they would have diftin- 
guifhed the country of the Scots by the name of Yverd- 


hon, or, as it is pronounced, Yberon or Yveron. "Thefe 


names being communicated to the Romans by the Bri- 
tons, or by Pictifh prifoners, it was natural for them to. 
latinize them into lerna, Jouverna, or Hibernia. In 
common converfation, the weftern Highlands are called 
by thofe who fpeak the Galic language Iar, or the Weft; 
and when the Hebrides are comprehended in that divi- 
fion of Scotland, the Galic appellation of Tar-in has been 
always given to the whole. The diftri& of Arregathel, 
or rather Iar-ghael, fo often mentioned in the annals of 
Ireland and Scotland, as the firft poffeflions of the Hi- 
bernian colonies in Britain, carries in its name a demon- 
{tration of this pofition, as well as a decifive argument 
againft the ancient fyftem of the origin of the Scots. | 
lar-ghael literally fignifies the Wefern-Ghaél, or the 
Scots, in oppofition to the Eaffern-Gael, or the Picts, 
who poffefied the fhore of the German ocean. 


T lan fignifies the Weft; ir is a corruption of Jar; Erin is the fame 
with 106 weftern country, and 4rd-Iar is the Galic name for the weftern 


quarter. 


In 
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In the neighbourhood of Drumalbin, a ridge of hills 
which divided the Scottifh from the Pi&ifh dominions, 
there is a lake, which, to this day, is called Erin. The 
river Erin or Ern rifes from that lake, and gives its name 
to a very confiderable divifion of the county of Perth. 
In this diftri& there are to be feen feveral Roman camps to 
thisday. The Romans could not be ftrangers to the name 
of a country where their armies remained long enough 
to leave fuch lafting memorials of themfelves behind. 
Juvenal, from the foldiers of Agricola, might have 
heard of the diftrict of Erin, which he foftened into 
Juverna; and the troops of Theodofius might have 
carried the fame intelligence to Claudian. 
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Stilling fleet and Ufber examined. 


WON vain has Stillingfleet obferved, that there mult 
B have been a fea between Britain and the lerna of 


Claudian. 


Totam cum Scottus Iernam 
Movit, et infefto fpumavit remige Tethys. 


Tethys, or the ocean, it has been already fhewn, was 
rather agitated into a foam by Saxon, than by Scottifh 
rowers. But not to infift upon that criticifm, if by 
lerna we are to underfland Jar, the weftern divifion of 
Caledonia, from Glotta to Tarvifium, the many ex- 
tenfive arms of the fea, which indent that coaft, will, 
at once, remove the learned prelate’s objection. Should 
we fuppofe that Ian-1N, or the weftern Παπάς of Scot- 
land, were the Ierna of Claudian, the objection will 
altogether vanifh, as many of thofe lflands are at a 


much 
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much greater diftance than Ireland itfelf from the 
continent of Caledonia *, 


To colle& the whole argument on this head into one The argu- 


point of view: The Scots of Britain lived in a cold 
climate; their country was fituated to the Weft of fuch 
of their neighbours as had an immediate communication 
with the Romans. The Irifh lay under the fame dif- 
advantage of unfriendly feafons; and'their Ifland was 
fimularly fituated. The hiftorians and poets of the 
empire, and the geographers of Greece and Rome, 
exaggerated, either through ignorance or prejudice, the 
feverity of the climate under which both the Scottith 
nations lived. From an exact conformity of genius, 
language, manners, drefs, fituation, and climate, the 
Scots of both the 1fles had a much better title to the 
common appellation of Hiberni, than Italy, Spain, and 


a confiderable part of Africa, had to the name of Hef- 


* Stillingfleet remarks, that if Strathern, in the county of Perth, 
fhould be admitted to be the Ierna of Claudian, it would be ridiculous 
in the poet to fay, that the Scots put in motion the whole of a small 
diftri& of their county. The bifhop did not recollect, that it was very 
common with the ancient poets to put a part of a country for the whole. 
Latium is often ufed for the Roman empire; Myczenz for all the ftates 
of Greece; and Thule, by Claudian himfelf, for North Britain. 


Quem littus aduftze 
Horrefcit Ly bie et ratibus impervia Thule. 
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peria. But whether the Hibernians of the Britifh foil *, 
the Hibernian robbers of a much later age 4, and the 
Scots vanquifhed by Theodofius +, derived their origin 
from Ireland, or were of Caledonian extra@ion, is a 
point which Eumenius, Claudian, and Gildas, have 
left undetermined. 


It is obferved by Ufher[,, that Albania was not diftin- 
guifhed by the name of Scotia, prior to the eleventh 
age. The antiquaries of Scotland have quoted feveral 
paflages from Bede to refute the obfervation of the 
learned prelate. But had the remark been perfe&ly 
juft, it is by no means conclufive in favour of the 
fuperior antiquity of the Hibernian Scots. Were there 
no Scots in Ireland prior to the feventh century ? for 
then, for the firft time, that country received the name 
of Scotia from Ifidore and Lawrence of Canterbury. 
We may turn the primate's argument againft his own 
fyftem. — Marcellinus found the Scots in Britain a whole 
century before Orofius difcovered them in Ireland; and, 
from a parity of reafon, we might conclude that the 
Britifh Scots are more ancient than the Irith friends of 
the ingenious prelate. 


* Eumen. Panegyr. 
t Gildas xv. 
i Claudian. de Quart, Confulat, Honor. 
| Brit. Ecclef. Antiq. p. 585. 
6 The 
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The learned Uther is not more happy in the argu- and an- 
ment which he deduces from the appellation of Scotia TS 
Major given to Ireland in oppofition to the Scotia Minor 
of Britain. Donald O'Niel *, a petty king or chief- 
tain of Ulfter in the fourteenth century, and a charter 
granted by the emperor Sigifmund to a convent of 
Scots and Irifh at Ratifbon, have made that deftin&tion. 
But to a conclufion drawn in favour of the old fyftem, 
from thefe circumftances, it may, from a parity of rea- 
fon, be oppofed, that the Hibernians of the age of 
Ptolemy were originally Britons, and not Spaniards, 
becaufe that geographer gave the name of the leffer 
Britain to Ireland. The inhabitants of Hellas, by a 
fimilar argument, ought to have derived their origin 
from the Italian. Magna Grecia; that is, to fpeak the 
language of fome of thofe who are moft likely to op- 
pofe our fyftem, that the Greeks who poflefled them- 
felves of a part of Italy were older than their anceftors 
in Greece. 


It may be here, with great propriety, obferved, that simitarity 
of local 
names - 


nothing is more deceitful, in tracing nations to their 
origin, than arguments deduced from a fimilarity of 
local names in different countries. Strabo thought it an 
extravagant fancy to derive the Spaniards from the Ibe- 


* In O’Neil’s letter to Pope Boniface. 
rians 
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rans of Afia; yet the Afiatic Iberia, as well as Spain, 


had its Iberus and Arragon *. But a conformity in a 
few particulars is not fufficient to perfuade us, that the 
neighbours of the Cafpian could, in an early period, 
tranfport themfelves either by fea or land into the Euro- 


pean Iberia, no more than the Albanians of the fame 
divifion of Afia could fend colonies to Caledonia. 


furnifhes Italy, Macedonia, Afia near Caucafus, and North 
no proof οἱ... . . 2 ; 
acommon Britain, countries very  diftant from one another, 


Origin. 


produced four nations promifcuoufly called Albanians. 
Nothing can be inferred from this identity, but that 
they all derived their names from the mountainous face 
of the regions which they refpectively poffeffed +. In the 
fame manner, nothing can be concluded from the name 
of Hiberni, given, by fome writers, indifcriminately 
to the weftern Caledonians, and the lrifh, but that 
both nations lived under the fame unfavourable climate, 
and that both were peculiarly diftinguifhed by the fame , 
characteriftical qualities. which naturally arofe from 
their common origin. 


* Cellarius in Iberia Afiatica, 


T Dr. Macpheríon's Differtation, x. 


5 Rife 
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SCOTTISHIANTIQUITIES. 


Rife and Progrefs of the Fiction. 


In vain have the Irifh, and the abettors of their high General ob. 
antiquities, called in the aid of foreign writers to fupport Na 
the pretended Hibernian origin of the Britifh Scots. 
That part of their hiftory, like the exploded Milefian tale, 
muft reft entirely on the credit of their own domeftic 
annals; but that no degree of faith ought to be given to 
thofe annals beyond the introduction of letters, is a point 
which we have already very amply difcufled. The autho- 
rity of hiftory having failed, it is natural to fuppofe that 
the adverfaries of our fyftem will have recourfe to objec- 
tions arifing from reafon. To do all the juftice in our 
power to the old and popular error concerning the origin 
of the Scots, we fhall examine with attention thofe 
objections, before we fhall conclude for ever the contro- 
verfy by arguments, which, though obvious, are new 


and decifive. 


Could ancient tradition, the belief of ages, the pofi- A 
. moe : : ‘ . , n the rife 
tive aflertions cf Enolifh antiquaries and Irifh annalifts, and pro- 

: : . : ο grefs 
and the univerfal acquiefcence of the hiftorians of the 


Britifh Scots be fufficient to eftablifh the credit of the 
Hibernian defcent of that nation, it muft be confefled 
that it were idle to hope to reconcile the public judgment 


1 


to 
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to a new fyftem fo diametrically oppofite to the old. But 
we have feen that tradition could not have extended to 
that period in which the tranfmigration of the Scots is 
placed, and therefore the belief of ages, which was 
founded upon that pretended tradition, was no more 
than a popular error. This error, rendered venerable by 
its antiquity, mifled, to fay no worfe, the writers of the - 
annals of lreland, and deceived the hiftorians of North 
Britain, The antiquaries of England, it muft be con- 
fefled, could not be influenced by the prejudices which 
Jed aftray the writers of both the Scottifh nations; but 
the former were under no temptation to contradict or 
expose a tradition which was not difagreeable to them- 
felves, though from a very different caufe than that 
which rendered it fo highly favoured in Scotland and 
Ireland. | 


ofie Hi. — It may not be improper, in this place, to inquire into the 
a anon, rife and progrefs of thofe traditionary fictions which have, 
fo much obfcured the antiquities of the Scots of both the 
ifle. When the firft dawn of learning rofe among thofe 
barbarous tribes who had fubverted the empire of the 
Romans, fome ícholars more profound than the reft, 
traced the antiquity of their refpective nations to il- 
luftrious names recorded in ancient hiftory. The 
Romans, Grecks, Spaniards, and other nations who 


figured 
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figured in old times were placed at the head of the pe- 
digree of barbarians, who, but juft emerging from illi- 
terate obícurity, had loft all memory. of their own 
origin. ‘The impoftures of the half-learned writers of 
the middle ages were received with avidity and great cre- 
dulity by the Englifh, French, Spaniards, Germans, 
Danes, and Swedes: a part of an infatuation fo univer- 
fal muft have extended itfeit to the Scots of Ireland. 


The letters which St. Patrick introduced into that Cauteof the em 
: ; ob{curit i54 
Ifland in the fifth age, were not employed in recording which n 
volves the 
ancient 
Irifh. 


hiftorical tranfactions for fome centuries pofterior to that 
period. The enthufiafm of the times turned all the little 
literature of the religious of Ireland to holier purpofes than 
to regifter temporal events; which, from the fecluded 
fituation of that country, muft have been very unimpor- 
tant. Miracles, vifions, and thofe facred perfons who 
diftinguifhed themfelves in the work of converfion, em- 
ployed the whole attention of the monks, at a time that 
the royal line of Heremon fat in the midft of obf un 
and anarchy on the Irifh throne. The antiquities of the 
nation being thus left in the hands of illiterate bards and 
fenachies, affumed fo monftrous a form, that the polifh- 
ing they have received from fucceeding writers has fcarcely 
hitherto rendered them fit for the public eye. | 


The fable of the Hibernian extraction of the Britifh Aira of the 


Spi anifh fic- 


Scots feems to have been fabricated in Ireland long be- tion. 
T 2 fore 
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fore the bards thought of bringing a colony from Spain 
into that country. Bede, in the feventh age, had re- 
ceived intelligence of the firft of thofz {tories from the 
Irifh fenachies, but his placing it in a period beyond the 
reach of tradition has thrown abfolute difcredit upon the 
whole. In the period between Bede and Nennius, who, 
for the firft time, mentioned the Cantabric defcent of 
the Scots of Ireland, fome learned bard or monk difco- 
vered that Spain was called Iberia, and, upon the fimi- 
larity between that name and Hibernia, built the whole 
fabric of the Milefian tale. To obviate all {cepticifm 
concerning a ftory which wore the face of improbabi- 
lity, it became neceflary for fucceeding Writers to give 
aflurances to the world, that letters and polite arts were 
cultivated in Ireland no lefs than feventeen hundred years 
before its converfion to the Chriftian faith by St. Patrick. 


Caufeofthe When monkifh learning flourifhed in Ireland, the. 


ee Scots of Britain, by an uninterrupted feries of hoftilities 
Rica © with the Britons, Picts, and Saxons, were diverted from 
Scots. cultivating letters, which alone could enable them to look 


back into their antiquities, or to tran{mit any memory 
of their actions to pofterity. Their exploits in the field 
died away for want of the means of perpetuating them 
in the clofet. The monks of Ireland, as it was manifeft 
to the whole world that both the Scottifh nations were 
originally the fame people, made an eafy acquifition of 

an 
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an illiterate, though brave people, and obtruded upon 
the world that fyftem of the origin of the Caledonian 
Scots, which has been, for many ages, almoft univerfally 
received. | 


AVegative Ay guments. 


Had the more ancient genealogifts of the little prin- Fira argus. 
cipality of Argadia* difcovered that there was a con- "^ 
fiderable diftri&t in Peloponnefus, the name of which 
fo nearly refembled the latinized appellation of their 
ewn country, it is probable they would have traced 
their anceftors to an Arcadian origin. The Arcadians 
were brave, and a refpectable people in Greece +, and 
their being older than Jupiter and the moon would. 


have highly recommended them to the Scottifh fena- 


chies. 


Had the firft fabricators of the fabulous hiftory of Second ar- 
Scotland found out that there were Albanians in thc? 
North of Afia, Albanians in the army of Alexander 
the Great, and Alban fenates and kings in Italy, it is 
at leaft doubtful whether they would have condefcended: 


to deduce their nation from. Ireland. This conjecture 


* The principality of Iar-ghael, or Argyle, was called Argadia by the: 
monkifh writers of the middle ages. 


+ Δοκεῖ de παλαιότατα ἕννη εἶναι τὰ Αρκαδικα) των Ἑλληνων» &c. Strabo, |, viii. 
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is neither fanciful or extravagant: The author of an 
old Scottifh chronicle preferved by Innes 1, having, it 
feems, read Solinus *, derives the Pi@s and Scots from 
the Albanian Scythians. But the monks of Ireland 
found out Iberia before the fenachies of Caledonia had 
the good fortune to meet either with the Scythians, or 
any Albanian beyond the limits of their own country. 


The Irifh, it may be objected, were too obfcure and 
inconfiderable a people in Europe to tempt the Scots to 
deduce their origin from them, if the ftory had not 
actually any foundation in fa& ; efpecially as their neigh- 
bours and enemies to the South traced themfelves to an 
illuftrious anceftry of Romans and Trojans. "The Scots 
of Albany entertained a very different idea of the Irifh 
nation. Hibernian miflionaries had converted the 
greateft part of the Scots from the errors of the Pagan 
fuperftition; Columba was the great apoftle of the 
Pics, and became afterwards the tutelar faint of 
the united Caledonian kingdoms. Legions of monks 
and faints {warmed from Ireland into North Britain 
in thofe days of converfion and religious peregri- 


t Gentes albo crine nafcuntur ab affiduis nivibus, et ipfius capilli color 
genti nomen dedit, et inde vocantur Albani, de quibus originem duxe- 
runt Scottiet Pic. Innes’ Critical Effay, Append. Νο, 2, 


* Solin. Polyhift, xxv. 
nation. 
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ration. It was natural for an illiterate people, like 

the Britifh Scots, to believe that a nation who pro- 

duced thefe holy and very extraordinary men was one of 

the moft illuftrious in the world. Whether the zealous | 
miflionaries, among other pious frauds, endeavoured to | 
inculcate on their converts a belief of the ftupenduous 

antiquity of the Irifh nation, and the Hibernian ex- 

traction of the Scots, to promote the good caufe of 

Chriftianity, by procuring to themfelves a favourable 

eception in Albany, is very difficult to determine. That 

thofe apoftles ferved in the double capacity of bards and 

teachers of the faith is apparent from the appellation of 


Currni *, given, in the old poems and traditions of 
the Scots, indifcriminately to the Irifh emigrants of both. 


profeffions. 


But, be that as it will, it is certain that fwarms of The Hiber- 
Irfh bards accompanied into Caledonia thofe Hiber- ως 
nian miffionaries who firft converted the majority of ο id 
Pi&s and Scots to Chriftianity. It was convenient for ns 
the divine, that the bard fhould propagate a belief of 
the connexion between the Scots of both the Iíles; and 
the authority of the former could eftablifh any do&rine 
in the minds of an ignorant, credulous, and fuperftitious 
people. The fenachies were impudent, the bards for- 


midable, and both were eloquent. If any ícepticifm. 


© Chleri, from Clericus. . 
remained 
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remained againft their well-told tales, the miffionaries 
deftroyed it altogether by the weight of their fandtified 
character. This fyftem, once eftablifhed, was pro- 
pagated, and became the traditional belief of after ages. 
The little progrefs that learning made in Scotland when 
its firft hiflories were written, could not enable the zea- 
lous abettors of its antiquities to overturn that fyftem of the 
origin of the nation, which had been fo long obtruded 
upon the world; and the Scottifh writers who, in a 
much later period, diftinguifhed themfelves in critical 
inquiries into the hiftory of their anceftors, were at 
more pains to adorn the fictions of their predeceffors, 
than to expofe their abfurdities. 


Objeions Some learned men have drawn an argument againft 
ους fyftem from the filence of the Romans concerning 
the Scots till after the commencement of the fourth 
age. Their not being mentioned before that century, 
fay they, argues ftrongly that they muft have been a 
new people in Britain. That this is an unjuft con- 
clufion will appear from collateral examples. "Tacitus has 
not mentioned any national names in North Britain but 
thofe of Caledonii and Horeftii ; yet it is certain that 
the Veéturiones and Deucaledones of Marcellinus, the 
Meate of Dion Caffius, the Gadeni, Cante, and Epi- 
di of Ptolemy, poflefled that country. Ptolemy, it 
muft be confefíed, knew nothing of the inhabitants of 

X the 
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the T ern AY under the name of Scots; he was 
ΜΗ] a ftranger to the Pics, Meate, and Attacotti. 
But, if μή has neglected to mention the Scots of Britain, 
he has been ME unjuft to thofe of Ireland; a cir- 
cumftance very ftrange, if that country was, as Bede 
fays, overftocked with tribes of that name before Cale- 
donia received any colony from abroad. 


Tacitus in his defcription of Germany has omitted by coliatera! 
the Saxons. Ptolemy, foon after that celebrated hifto- AN 
rian, found that warlike nation on the confines of the 
Cherfonefus Cimbrica. Germany is for the firft time 
mentioned by Julius Caefar; and are we to fuppole, 
from that circumftance, that the inhabitants of that 
extenfive divifion of Europe came, in the days of the 
illuftrious writer, like a cloud of locufts from an un- 
known country? The Franks and Allemans were not 
heard of before the third century ; yet thofe nations, in 
whom the Catti, Chauci, Cherufci, Agravarii, the 
Teutones, and the Cimbri, in a confined fenfe, were loft, 
were never once thought to have been a new people, who 
had enflaved, deftroyed, or expelled, the old inhabitants 
of thofe ος which they poflefled in Germany. 
Thefe collateral examples form a complete anfwer to the 
V EE againft our fyftem, which arifes from the 
filence of the Romans concerning the Picts and Scots 
# 


till the beginning of the fourth a« ge. 
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Pofitive Proofs. 


To dwell no longer on negative arguments againft the: 
Hibernian fyftem, we fhall proceed to pofitive proofs of 
the Caledonian extraction of the Britifh Scots. The 
very ingenious author of fome differtations lately pub- 
lifhed, has difcuffed this fubje& with fo. much ability and. 
exaétnefs, that little is left to be done but to collect into- 
one point of view the moft ftriking of his arguments. 
To thefe arguments we fhall annex fome obfervations,, 
to quafh for ever a fyftem which has been fo long im- 
pofed for truth upon the world. 


Alba or Albin, it has been already obferved, was the: 
firft name given to this ifland, by the Gael, who tran{- 
migrated from Belgium into the more clevated country 
of Britain. Hence proceeded the Albion of the Greeks,. 
and the Albium of the Roman language. The inhabit- 
ants of mountainous countries, who, from their fitua- 
tion, have very little intercourfe with other nations, and: 
who were never fubject to a foreign yoke, are remark- 
ably tenacious of old local names, and their aboriginal 
cuftoms, manners, and language. We accordingly find, 
that the ancient Scots, in all the ages to which our in- 
formation extends, agreed in calling Scotland Alba or 
Albania. The Highlanders and the inhabitants of the 
Hebrides 


I 
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Hebrides have, to this day, no other name but Alba 
for Scotland, and they invariably call themfelves Alba- 
nich, or genuine Britons. ‘The uninterrupted ufe of 
this national appellation, from the earlieft account we 
have of their hiftory, furnifhes a moral demonítration 
that they are the true defcendants of the firft inhabitants 
of Britain. Had they been of Irifh extraction, they and 
their anceftors would have undoubtedly aflumed a name 
more fuitable to their origin. 


The Belgic nations, who tranfmigrated into South Bri- Second 
tain before the defcent of Julius Czfar, retained the name ene 
of thofe communities on the continent from which they 
refpectively derived their blood*. The auxiliaries of 
Vortigern preferved long their original name of Saxons, 
and the Scots who fpeak the Galic language have no 
other name for England or its inhabitants than Saffox 
and Saffonich. But if the ancient Scots have preferved 
among them the true name of the Englith, for fo many 
ages after it has been difufed by that nation itfelf, it is 
much more likely that they muft have retained their own 
indigenous name. 


Had the Scots been originally Irifh, «ή and thicdproor. 


not Albanich would have been their proper name. 
So far were they from adopting the name of their neigh- 
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bours of Hibernia, that it is well known that both the 
old frifh and the inhabitants of the north of Scotland 
promifcuoufly call themfelves Gael, or the pofterity of 
the Gauls, who firft tranfmigrated into Britain from the 
continent. The Welfh, in ancient times, diftinguifhed 
the Scots of both the Britifh Iles by the appellation of 
Gaidhel, which, as the pH are invariably quiefcent in 
Celtic words, is much the fame with Gaél, in the 
pronunciation. Should then the Scots be of Irifh ex- 
tract, it muft naturally follow that the Picts {prung 
from the fame fource, a doctrine no lefs abfurd than it 
is new. 


From the name of the diftri& of Iar-chael, which, it 
has been always faid, was the firft territory pofiefled by 
the Hiberno-Scottifh colony, there arifes a very decifive 
argument in favour of our fyftem. — Iar-ghacl is not the 
name of the country, but of thofe who inhabited it from 
the earlieft times. It fignifes the ZZefferm-Gael in 
oppofition to the Eaffern-Gael, or the Pics, who pof- 
fefled. the fhore of the German ocean. But what is 
conclufive againft the Irifh fyftem is, that Cae/doch, 
or the country of the Gael, which the Romans foftened 
into Caledonia, is the only name by which the High- 
landers diftinguifh that divifion of Scotland which they 
themfelves poffefs. 


We 
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We íhall now leave it to the candour of the unpre- The Gad of 
judiced, and the common fenfe of mankind, whether xU 
there does not, upon the whole, arife a demonftration, 
that the firft. colony of Gael or Gauls who tranfmigrated 
into Britain from the continent, and were afterwards 
driven. northward by the preflure of other interlopers, 
are the. progenitors of the Scots of North Britain and 
Ireland. The true caufe why the name of Scotti was 
not heard of.till the days of Marcellinus, or rather of [^ 
Porphyrius is, that it was a contumelious name*. It was | 
forthe fame reafon that the genuine offspring of the old 
Caledonians, the Highlanders, have never adopted a 
name which carried reproach in its meaning. 


Why the Irifh obtained, in the days of Orofius, the cines. 
ate anceftors» 


name of Scots, when their tranfmigration from Caledonia Foie scare, 


was fo remote, requires to be explained. The name of 
Scotti was communicated to the Romans by the Ριᾶς 
and.Britons. The Britons and Romans difcoverinp a. 
perfect. refemblance. in the manners, cuftoms, | drefs, 
arms, and language of the Iar-ghael, or weftern Cale- 
donians, and the lrifh, agreed to call both nations by 
one common name. ‘The Irifh being no ftrangers to 
the military reputation that their friends of Caledonia. 
had acquired againft the Romans and their provincials,. 
either adopted their name, or acquiefced afterwards in. 


* Dr. Macpherfon’s Differtations. 
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an appellation which fome writers had impofed upon 
them. The illiterate, and confequently the bulk of the 
Irifh nation, were never reconciled to this innovation. 


They preferved the Caledonian defignation of Gael, or 


the name of Erinich, which they had affumed after 
their tranfmigration into Ireland; and the adventitious 


names of Scotti and Scottia fell at laft into total 
defuetude. 


In the courfe of the.preceding difcuflion, the Author 
of the Introduction has laid no ftrefs upon the teftimony 
of the Poems of Offian. Having rejected the Hibernian 
bards, there might be an appearance of partiality in draw- 
ing authorities from the ancient poet of Caledonia. In 
the prefent {tate of the argument, there is no need of his 
afliftance. The fabric we have raifed demands no colla- 
teral prop; it even can beftow the aid it does not require. 
The perfect agreement between Offian and the genealo- 
gical fyftem we have eftablifhed, has placed his zra be- 
yond the commencement of the popular opinion of the 
Hibernian defcent of the Scots; which was old enough 
to be placed in a period of remote antiquity by Bede, 
who flourifhed in the beginning of the feventh age. 


RELI- 
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ANCIENT BRITISH NATIONS. 


Preliminary RefleGtions:. 


ΤΟ weary traveller ever iffued forth with more joy € Obfervas: 


from: a barren defart into the fkirts of a pleafant 


ere cultivated country, than the Author of the. 
Introdu&ion quits the. fterile fubject of Scottifh and. 
Trifh: Antiquities.. But to decide finally a. point fo long: 
agitated was a part of the province which he had chofen: 


for Πε] The origin of nations, like a river near 


its fource, prefents nothing that is either beautiful or: 


great.. It is only when hiftory defcends into the cul- 


tivated periods of a well formed community, that it. 
becomes an object of pleafure, and the means οἱ im-- 
provement.. We have ftill a long journey to make; 


but the way is ftrewed with fome flowers. 


To an inveftigation of their origin, it may be proper Modern bic: 
torians 
blamed, 


to add a brief inquiry into the Religion of the. Ancient 
Britifh Nations, This fubje&t has not fuffered lefs from 
| the 


tio 
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the negligence, than the former did from the vanity and 


prejudice of .hiftorians. Some complain that the an- 


cients have not thrown any confiderable light upon the 


northern nations; others affirm that thc opinions and 
actions of Barbarians’ are ünworthy of any memory. 
T'he firft obfervation is unjuft; the latter is the refule 
of a pride incident to polifhed times. 


Author's Though few ofthe Romans, like the firft Czefar, carried 
loubl sate E 4 s : 
fourceof in. A talent for writing into the field, the inquiries of their 
formation I 


hiftorians extended to the characteriftical manners of 
the nations whom that illuftrious people fubdued. We 
find, accordingly, that there are fads preferved fufficient 


to prove that the beft qualities of the modern Europeans 
are but the virtues of their anceftors {eparated from fe- 
rocity and barbarifm. Nor is it from the ancients only we 
are to derive our information. The Opinions of our fore- 
fathers ought to be traced among thofe of their pofterity, 
whom their fituation excluded from any confiderable 
commerce with ftrangers; fuch, till of late years, were 
the inhabitants of a part of Wales, and fuch ftill are fome 
Trifh tribes, and the natives of the mountains of Scotland, 


enableshim — Pofleffed of this channel to 4 knowledge of the cha- 
to advance 


fomething TaCter of the ancient Celte, we may, perhaps, be able 
ears to advance fomething new upon the fubject ; and by ap- 


plying the accoünts of the ancients to the criterion of. 
the living manners and indigenous opinions of an un- 
mixed 
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mixed race of men, refcue fome facts from the fhades of 
doubt and uncertainty. The character of a people muft 
be gathered from an’ inquiry into thofe prejudices and 
principles of the human mind which are the motives of 
their actions. To take a curfory review of the religious 
opinions of our remote anceftors, is the moft one iun ith 
toa knowledge of thofe manners, which fo remarkably 
diftinguifhed them from the polifhed nations of anti- 
quity. An ample field for difquifition prefents itfelf ; 
but it is more the purpofe of the Author to give-a clear 
and concife idea of the fubject, than to deviate into dif- 


fertations, which, without being fatisfa&ory, might af- 
fume an appearance of ingenuity and learning. 


Their Idea of the Onity of God. 


Religion is one of thofe few things which feldom re- General re- 
mark on re- 


ceive any improvement from time. Being an univerfal ligion. 
concern, it naturally. becomes a fubject of general in- 
quiry ; and every time it is turned in the mind it fuffers 
additional corruption, from thofe vain fuperftitions and 
fears, which are inherent in human nature. ‘The origi- 
nal opinions of mankind concerning Gop were the moft 
fimple, noble, a ind juft. We find that an adequate no- 
tion of the Divinity was fo far from growing with the 
progrefs of the art of thinking inet the Celt, in the 
midft of his foreft, owned bes one Lord of the Uni- 
X 2 
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verfe *, when the Academic on the banks of Ilyffus, 
animated into Gods his own abftracted ideas. 


The information of the ancients did not extend to the 
Ceite when dd continued in a ftate of nature, and con- 
fequently we can form no judgment concerning their 
aboriginal ideas on the fubje& of religion. When they 
became firft known to the writers of Greece and. Rome, 


they were formed into communities, fubje& to fome kind 


of government, and they had an order ofr men eftablifhed 
among them who were not only the fuperintendants, but 


perhaps the inventors of their NUUS ceremonies and 
opinions. It is, however, probable that, jes other fa- 
vage nationsi, they had fome imperfect notion of a 
Supreme Being, before the Druids formed that philofo- 
phical fyftem of religion which had fuch a wonderful 
effect on their national character and manners, 


* Unum ευμ, fulguris effe&orum, Dominum hujus univerfi soruM 
agnofcunt. Procop. Goth. lib. ii. Regnator omnium Deus, cetera 
fubjecta atque parentia. Tacit. de mor. Germ. xxxix. Non diffitentur 
Unum Deum in coelis, Helmold. lib. i. Celtze colunt quidem Deum. 
Max. Tyr. Differt. xxxviii. 


f Some tribes of American Indians have an imperfect idea of God. 
The Cho&aws, in particular, acknowledge that there is a NAuurLA 
Curro, or Great Spirit, but as he never met either them or their fathers 
in the woods, to affift them in the chace, or taught them thofe arts which 


he communicated to the Europeans, they pay him no divine honours. 


The 


B εί hGXZlcOgN. 


The name, or rather title, by. which the divinity 
is diftinguifhed in all the languages of the ancient, 
as well as moft of thofe of modern Europe, is fufficient 
to demonftrate that polytheifm was not known to the 
old Celte. The Aix of the Greeks, their ΘΕΟΣ, and 
the oblique cafes of their ZEYZ, the Dis, Ditis pater, and 
Deus of the Romans, are manifeftly derived from Dz, 
D1, Tr or Dia, the only appellation by which God is 
known to thofe who fpeak the Galic of Britain and Ire- 
land +. Dez, Ὃι or Dra literally fignifies the person, 
by way of eminence, or rather The Hz, if we can, 
with any propriety, ufe that exprefflion. 
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That the unity of the Supreme Being was one of the Idea of his 


fundamental tenets of the religion inculcated by the 
Druids * on their followers, we have reafon to believe, 
notwithftanding the pofitive affertions of many ancient 
writers to the contrary. The old Gauls were faid to 
worfhip three divinities under the appellations of Tru- 
TATES, Hesus, and Taranist; but thefe three names 


+ E in the Galic language fignifies Hz, which, by prefixing the ar- 
ticleD makes De, or, as it is pronounced, Dr, or Dra, literally the Brine, 


or Gop, emphatically. 


*. Aerem et aquam venerantuir .»4 ο wa ee Adorant autem tantum- 


modo et Deum nuncupant illum qui ccelum et terram fecit. 
+ Et quibus immitis placatur fanguine diro 
Teurates, horrensque feris alteribus Hesus, 


Et Taranis Scythicz non mitior ara Dianz, Lucan, lib. 1, 


X2 are 


Unity. 
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are manifeftly titles of one Supreme Being, and not three 
feparate intelligences to whom divine honours were paid. 
Τευτατες, or Dr-TAT-UAs fionifies the God that jg 
above: Hesus is derived from the fame fimple idea with 
Dez; from Es, or, with an emphafis, Hzs, which means 
Fe, or he Being ; and ΤΑΚΑΝΙς is the epithet of rHuN- 
DERER, given by all nations to the Supreme Divinity +. 


Their pretended Polytheifan. 


The moft rational fy{tems of religion have been always 
found to deviate into abfurdity and fuperftition among 
the ignorant multitude. The human mind, naturally 
timid, is apt to clothe with terrors every thing which it 
does not fufficiently comprehend. ‘The bulk of the 
Celtz, therefore, almoft corrupted into polytheifm the 
philofophical opinion of the Druids concerning God. 


t Τε has been the opinion of fome learned men that Τευτατες is a 
compofition of Dr or Deu, God, and Tap or Ta T, father. But we may 
oppofe to this etymon, that Τατ for father is only ufed in a familiar 
fenfe by very young children, when they addrefs themfelves to a parent ; 
for, according to the genius of the Galic language, it can never be ufed 
by grown perfons. It is not therefore in any degree probable that a title, 
in itfelf a diminutive, was applied to that Great Spirit who pervaded 
the vaft body of the univerfe. Were a ftranger to hear fome very good 
Chriftians in the mountains of Scotland addreffing, at this day, their 
prayers to the Supreme Being, he might fuppofe that the woríhip of 
Trurates, Tanawis, and Hzsus Were not yet abolifhed in that country. 
O Dat Τατ ’uas! "Srv Hzsas gird! ‘Sleat Toran nan Nia] fein. O 
Ged, WHO ART ABOVE! Thou art He, the higheft! Thine is the mur- 
MURING noie of the Clouds, 
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The do&rine concerning the Divinity, which Pytha- psi lofophi- 


poras and his difciples firft broached in the South of Eu- 
rope, was the fame with that of the Druids, and perhaps 
borrowed by the philofopher || from that order of men. 
They looked upon the Divinity as the foul of the world; 

a fpirit; which diffufing itfelf through all nature, gave, in 
a particular manner, life to men and all other animals f; 
From this fyftem of the univerfality of God, the Celtic 
nations naturally deduced an idea, that his prefence was 
moft confpicuous in thofe parts of the univerfe which 
were ας with moft beauty and action. ‘The hea- 
venly bodies, on account of their {plendor, magnitude, 
and motion; the elements of fire, air, and water, on ac- 
count of their rapidity and invincible force; were thought 
to poffefs an extraordinary proportion of that active fpi- 
rit which. pervaded the whole body of nature. 


| Pythagoras, it is faid, travelled into Thrace, and borrowed many of: 
his philofophical opinions from the Thracians. Vid. Jofeph. cont. App. 
hb. i. He paffed the later years of his life in Magna Grecia; and con- 
fequently became acquainted with the theology of the Samnites and other: 
Celtic nations, who poffeffed the neighbourhood of Crotona. He alío 
ftudied philofophy under Abaris the Hyperborean; (vid. Suid. in. 
Pythag.) and, according to the teftimony of one of his followers, heard 
the opinions of the Gauls concerning religion. Alexander in libro de: 
fymbolis Pythagoricis, vult Pythagoram Gallos audiviffe. Clem. Alex. 
Strom. lib. 1. 


I Deum effe animum per naturam rerum omnem intentum et comme- - 
antem ex quo noftri animi carperentur, Cicer, de Nat. Deor. lib. 1, Deus: 
eft animus per. univerfam rerum naturam commeans et intentus, ex quo 
etiam animalium omnium vita capiatur, Min, Felix. xix: 

According 
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According to this fyftem of theology, it was natural 
for the Celte to direct their attention to thofe objects in 
which the aétive principle which diffufed itfelf through 
the univerfe feemed moft apparently to exert itfelf. The 
heavenly bodies, and what philofophers call the elements, 
were proper emblems of a Divinity, whofe chief proper- 
ties were immenfity, activity, and force. It is likely, 
therefore, that the veneration which the Celte fhewed, 
upon every occafion, for the Sun, Moon, Stars, Fire, 
great collections of water, and for Forefts and Moun- 
tains, proceeded originally from an opinion that thefe great 


objects were the beft fymbols of the Supreme Being *. 


The belief of a providence, without which no religion 
can exift, muft, in a peculiar manner, have been the 
refult of that which the Celte profefled. God was not 
only the fole agent of the operations of nature, büt even 
the principal part of which nature itfelf confifted; not fo 
much the giver and preferver of life, as he was that life 
itfelf which animated every living thing. From this phi- 
lofophical fyftem opinions arofe among the bulk of the 
Celte, which almoft deviated into polytheifm. As it 

* Eos (fcilicet Barbaros) Dino (in the Celtic language Tren or Tin 
fignifes Fire) ait nymphodorus fub dio mactare exiftimantes ignem et 
aquam Deorum effe fimulacra. Clem. Alex. Cohort. ad Gent. Barbari 
omnes Deum quidem admittunt figna vero alu alia. Ignem Perfze quo- 
tidianum, voracem, infatiabilem........ Mons Capadocibus et Deus 
et juramentum et fimulacrum. Palus Meotis et Tanais Maffagetis. 
Max. "Tyrius. Diff. xxxviii, 
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was the bufinefs of God to do every thing, fo they 
thought that the chief wifdom of man (lióuld: confift in 
penetrating into his defigns, and in endeavouring to avert 
fuch of his decifions as might be detrimental to them- 
felves. They, for this purpofe, not wee addrefled their 
srayers and facrifices to the Divinity through thofe e fym- 
bols we have already mentioned, but du ufed divina- 
tions to difcover his intentions, and practifed charms to 


Atc 


turn the natural courfe of events. 
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Their pretended Worfhip of the Heavenly Bodies. 
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nature there gr ;doall ly arofe a belief among the ee. 


Oo 
that the heavenly bodies and elements, inftead of being 
fymbols ο the Supreme Divinity, were the refidences of 
fubaltern intelligences *. Thefe inferior fpirits, being 
immediately fubordinate to God, had accefs to know 


his intentions, and it was in their power to forewarn 


mankind of them by certain figns and tokens. But 
that divine honours were paid to thofe beings who r 
fided in different natural objects was IE the mif- 
take of the writers of Greece and Rome. Το prove 


| Tne 
this feeming paradox we need only have recourie to the 
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true Celtic names of thofe heavenly bodies which are 
univerfally {aid to have been objects of worfhip to the 
old northern nations. 


Cni-AN, or Grian, from which ought to be deduced 
the Apollo Grannius and Grynzus of the ancients, is 
the appellative by which, in all ages, the Celte diftin- 
guifhed the Sun +. The words are manifeftly derived 
from Cni-zis, fignifying the trembling fire, which, 
in the Galic language, carries an idea too mean to be 


applied to a God. Re, Eafga, but moft commonly 


t We may venture to affirm that both Virgil and his old commentator 

Servius were miftaken in their etymon of Grynzus. 

His tibi, Grynzi nemoris dicatur origo 

Nequis fit lucus, quo fe plus Jacet Apollo. — Virg. Eclog. vi, 
A Gryna Mefie civitate, ubi eft locus, arboribus multis jucundus, 
gramine floribusque varüs, omni tempore, veftitus. Servius in vi. 
Eclog. There was fome years fince a ftone dug out of the ruins of the 
Roman pretenture, between the Scottifh firths, infcribed to Apollo Gran- 
nius, It was an eftablifhed maxim of policy among the Romans, rather 
to adopt the Gods of the nations whom they had fubdued, than to pro- 
pagate their own religion among the conquered. Grynzus and Grannius 
are evidently derived from the Celtic Grian; which is compofed of 
Car, trembling; and Tein, fire. In the oblique cafes Τειν makes 
ΤΗΕΙΝ, which is pronounced Ἐν, or An; the confonants which begin 
the nominative of Celtic words being invariably quiefcent in the geni- 
tive; fo that ΟΕΙ-ΕΙΝ., or Cri-an, literally fignifies the trembling fre, 
in allufion to the fun’s appearance to the eye. Offian countenances this 
etymon of Cniaw in his addrefs to that luminary. °Stw cri aig dorfa 
z'airdiar. When thou TRzMBLzsT at the gates of the Weft. 
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GzLLAcH *, are the Celtic names of the moon; Re-vt, 
or rather Riwwac, fignifies a ftar. 'Thefe appellations 
carry in their meaning a demonftration that the hea- 
venly bodies were not worfhipped by our anceflors. 
GzLLAcH is literally a pale or wan complexion by an 
emphafis; and RiNNac, a point of light; titles utterly 
inconfiftent with the fuppofed divinity of the objects 
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which bore them. 


It is certain that the Celtic nations thought that the The hea- 
venly bodies 
inimated by 


ER 


heavenly bodies were the refidences of intelligences fub- 
ordinate to God. Thefe fpirits were diftinguifhed by σον 
the name of Aisz +, a word expreflive of their feeble- 


ne 


nefs and imbecillity in comparifon of Dr, the Supreme 
Divinity. But we have reafon to believe, from the fol- 


* Gellach is derived from Gea, fair or pale. Re fignifies a fmooth, 
and Easca awancomplexion.  Rr-ur, a ftar, feems to be derived from 
RE-EIL, as it were another moon; and Rinnac means literally a point 
or a fpark of light. The full moon is alfo called Luan, i. e. full; from 
which the Luna of the Romans. Vid. fect. on the Celtic lancuage. 


Arse, generally ufed in the Galic language with the article D’ or 
2 c Ὁ 
T" prefixed to it, fignifies a ghoft or fpirit. Arse 1s perhaps the original 
of the Afz of the northern nations. Duodecim funt Afee divinis affici- 
endi honoribus, wip. s Odinus fupremus et antiquiffimus Afarum. 
Edda Ifland. De Aumecrez-Aas, in the language of Scandinavia, 
fignifies Almighty God. It is remarkable that the Highlanders, when 
they fpeak contemptuoufly of the perfon and parts of any man, call him 
An D'Arsz, or the ghoft; which is an argument that their anceftors did 
3 


not worfhip the Arzsz, or the fpirits which refided in the elements. 
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lowing circumftance, that Grian-ats, or the Spirit of 
the Sun, was anciently peculiarly honoured in Caledonia. 
In the confines between Badenoch and Strathfpey, two 
diftrids in the county of Invernefs, there is a very ex- 
tenfive heath which goes by the name of Sr14 Grian- 
ats, or the Plain of the Spirit of the Sun. The river 
Spey, which is there deep and rapid, borders this heath 
on the South ; and a chain of craggy mountains, in the 
form of a half moon, interfperfed with precipices and 
a few naked trees, confines it on the North. It is 
entered towards the Weft by a narrow pafs formed by 
the near approach of the Spey and the mountains; and 
deep woods anciently fkirted it on the eaftern fide. 


This fequeftered heath {wells towards the center into 
feveral eminences, upon the moft of which there are 
ftill to be feen feveral circles of ftone, refembling, 
though in miniature, the famous Stone Henge on the 
plain of Salifbury.. Thefe monuments of antiquity, 
ftanding in a place altogether unfit for culture, have 
received. no injury but from time, and are confequently 
more entire than any other of the fame kind in the 
Highlands and Scottifh Iles. The diameter of the area 
of the largeft is not quite two hundred feet, and in the 
center of each arifes a conical pile of loofe ftones. 
Concerning the ufe to which thefe rude fabrics were an- 
ciently converted there remains not the veftige of a 
tradition in that country; but the name which the 


place 
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place bears, demonftrates that they were erected in 
honour of the Sun. 


Their fuperflitiaus Ceremonies. 


Among an unmixed race of men, like the inhabi- Reverence 
tants of the mountains of Scotland, the fuperftitions μη 
and prejudices of their anceftors are handed down with- diu 
out much alteration through a long feries of ages. A 
{tranger, in hearing the ancient Scots talking with great 
refpect of the Spirit of the Sun, the Spirit of the Moun- 
tain, the Spirit of the Storm, and the Genius of the 
Sea, might be tempted to think, that, like what is re- 
ported of their Celtic anceftors, they ftill paid divine 
honours to the intelligences who were thought to. refide 
in the elements. If he faw them avoiding to bathe 
themfelves in a fpring, and never mentioning the water 
of rivers without prefixing to it the epithet of excel- 
lent*; if, above all, they fhould be feen, according to an 
annual cuftom, not hitherto altogether difufed, kindling 
a fire on a rock on the firft of May in honour of the Sun, 
and giving to that luminary the titles of Dav +, and 


EF 


* Fir-Uisc, or genuine water, in oppofition to ftanding pools, or 
{mall brooks, which are fimply called Ursc. 


T Αν Lo, the day; by way of eminence. 
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the light of beaven 1, and avoiding to call him by his 
proper, though derogatory name, of (ΙΑΝ, any man 
might conclude that they ftill remained in the fhades of 
heathenifh ignorance and fuperftition. 


But fhould the ancient Scots themfelves be afked why 
they fhew fuch a fuperftitious regard for natural objects, 
they would reply, That it is by no means proper to 
bathe themfelves in a fountain, left the elegant * Genius 
that refides in it fhould be offended and remove to 
another place; and that the epithet of exce//zz; ought 
in propriety to be prefixed to the water of rivers on 
account of its beauty, activity, and force. «« We kin- 
dle," fay they, ** the Bzr-rziN f, or the Fire of the 
Rock, on the firft of May, to welcome the Sun after 
his travels behind the clouds and tempefts of the dark 
months §; and it would be highly indecent’ not to 


i Sonus Nzav, the light of heaven. The Roman Sol is perhaps de- 
tived from the Celtic Sonus, which fignifies light. 


* Min-thais in Tobair. 


T ΒΕΙ-ΤΕΙΝ is a compofition of Bzr, a rock; and Tern, fire; 


The firft day of May is called La Bel tein, or the day of the fire on. 
the rock, 


$ The Armoricans and the Gael of North Britain call the winter, 
and particularly the month of November, Mis-pv, or the black month », 
becaufe in that feafon the fky is generally obícured. with clouds, Lhuyd.. 


Arche. Brit, 


honour 
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honour him with titles of dignity, when we meet him 
with joy on our hills”. 


It is however certain that the Caledonians kindled the 
ΒΕι.-ΤΕΙΝ more for the purpofes of divination and in- 
chantment than as a mark of their refpect for the Sun. 
The ceremonies {till ufed by the lower fort of people, 
for fuch only light up the Bzr-rziN in our days, are 
evident remains of the fuperftitions of the Druidical 
Íyflem of religion. It was a cuftom, till of late years, 
among the inhabitants of whole diftricts in the North 
of Scotland, to extinguifh all their fires on the evening 
of the laft day of April. Early on the firft day of May 
fome felect perfons met in a private place, and, by 
turning with great rapidity an augre in a dry piece of 
wood, extracted what they called the forced or elemen- 
tary fire*. Some active young men, one from each 
hamlet in the diftrict, attended ata diftance, and, as foon 
as the forced fire was kindled, carried part of it with great 
expedition and joy to their refpective villages. The 
people immediately aflembled upon fome rock or emi- 
nence, lighted the Ben-rzin, and {pent the day in mirth 
and feftivity. 


The ceremonies ufed upon this occafion were founded 
upon opinions of which there is now no trace remain- 


* Trin-Ecin, or the forced fire. The practice of extracting the 
Fein-Ecin is not yet altogether difcontinued among the ignorant: 
vulgar. 
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ing in tradition, It is in vain to inquire why thofe 
ignorant perfons, who are addi&ed to this fuperftitiom 
throw into the Bzr-TrzIN a portion of thofe things upon 
which they regale themfelves on the firft of May. 
Neither is there any reafon aíligned by them for deck- 
ing branches of mountain-afh * with wreaths of 
flowers and heath, which they carry, with fhouts and 
geflures of joy, in proceffion three times round the fire. 
Thefe branches they afterwards depofite above the 
doors of their refpective dwellings, where they remain 
till they give place to others in the fucceeding year. 


Thefe and many other extraordinary and fuperftitious 
ceremonies, ufed upon this occafion, have, it is cer- 
tain, much of the appearance of religious worfhip paid 
by the ancient Caledonians to the Sun. The rude mo- 


numents which, as we have already obferved, bear ftill 


the name of Grran-ars, feem, at firft fight, to put 


the certainty of the exiftence of polytheifm among the 
Celte beyond any difpute; but we may venture to 
affirm, that neither of thofe circumftances furnifhes a 
conclufive argument upon that head. 

* Clou-àn-Bzr-TEIN, i. e. the fplit branch of the fire on the rock. 
Thofe who have ingrafted Chriftianity on many of the fuperftitions of 


their remoteft anceftors have now converted the Οἶοι-ᾶπ-ΒΕι-ΤΕΙΝ into 
a crofs. 


Their 
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Their Divinations. 


Though it was a fundamental maxim in the opinions Divina- 
. tions, facri» 
of the Celtz concerning God, that he was the fole agent βοςς, and 


inchant- 


in all the operations of nature, they were far from IUE enc. 


pofing that his decrees were predetermined and unalter- 


able. Their firft bufinefs, therefore, as has been already 
obferved, was to penetrate into his defigns by means of 
divination, and afterwards to endeavour to avert from 
themfelves fuch of thofe defigns as might be detrimental, 
by the afliftance of facrifice, prayers, and inchantment. 
The element of Fire, and above all, the Sun, which is 


the fource of it, were objects in which the foul of the 
world feemed moft manifeftly to exert itfelf; and confe- 
quently they, more than any other part of nature, em- 
ployed the attention of a fuperftitious people: and this 
attention foon degenerated into thofe ridiculous ceremo- 
nies which we have juit defcribed. As fuch circular 
piles of ftones as we have already mentioned are only to 
be met with on plains, we may conclude that they were 
only artificial eminences raifed for the Brr-TriN, in 
places where zoc£s, from which it originally derived its 
name, could not be found. 


Reflections. 


We have in our hands a pofitive proof that the Sun Τις «,, 
not worfhip- 


was not an object of worfhip among theancient Caledo- 75775 
3 nians,. 2ncettors ; 
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nians. A poem, the compofition of which is placed 
beyond the introduction of Chriftianity into the north 
Britain, has preferved the real opinion of our anceftors 


concerning the Spirit of the Sun. The fubje& of the 
piece is a war between two Scandinavian chiefs, in which 
one of them, having the misfortune to fall into the hands 
of his enemy, gives occafion to the following fimile: 


“ Seized amidft the fhock of armies—Clugar ftrugeled 


in all his thongs, and rolled in wrath his red eyes.—'T'hus 


hovering over the bleak waves of the North,—when 


GniAN-AIS Íleeps, wrapt in his cloud, a fudden froft 
comes on all his wings.—He ftruggles, he loudly 
roars.—Wide over the broad regions of fnow is heard a 
voice |1—His large red eyes flame though the dufky even- 
ing: ‘The Cruglians fhrink to their caves *.” 


nor objects Had Grian-ais been a God in Caledonia, it is not 
f nature. 
iai probable that a bard of that country would have treated 


* Cealta meafc comhfri nan Slo? 
Do Spairn, CrvcaiR a neart nan ial. 
Thionta *huil dearg bholtach na chean. 
Marfin, air Tn frioghach, fa noir 
Nuar Shuanas (ΕΙΑΝ-ΑΙ5Ε na nial fein 
Thic reoda air itta gu tean. 
"Sé fpairn 'Sé fgarta gu geur. 
Fadda ᾿Π4] air fhuar thir ant’ 'heachda, 
Chualas gu'—A dhearg—huil mhór ; 
Laffa roi fmal dubrha na h’oicha, 
Dhruit fiol Chrugli do charric na ncós. η 
nm 
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him with fo little refpe&t. The terrors which the poet 
has placed around him, ferve only to heighten the ridi- 
cule of his diftrefs. The whole, in fhort, is abfolutely 
inconfiftent with that prefcience and power, which are 
attributes neceflary to conftitute a Divinity. But if the 
intelligence who refided in the Sun, and who was pecu- 
liarly honoured by an unmixed branch of the Celta, 
could not, in their opinion, extricate his wings from the 
effects of a frofty evening, we may juftly conclude, that 
the fpirits placed in lefs dignified objects of nature, were 
actually what they were called, Atsz, or feeble fhadows |. 


To colle& into one point of view the opinion of the General re- 
: . 4 m. . ae flections. 
Celtic nations upon the fubje& of religion, they origi- 
nally believed that the Supreme Divinity Dz, as the foul 
of the world, pervaded the whole body of nature. This 
philofophical idea degenerated, among the bulk of the 
people, into a fuppofition that fome objects of nature, 
inftead of being animated by God himfelf, became the 


refidences of fpirits, who, in fubordination to him, di- 


| The Celtic Azsz is the fountain from which we ought to derive the 
Αισοὶ dii and /Esar of the ancient Hetrurians, as well as the Ανςες or 
“ses of the northern nations. 

᾿Αισοὶ dii apud Tyrrhenos. Hefych. Quod JEsan Etrufca lingua Deus 
vocatur. Sueton. Auguft. cap. 97. 

Gothi proceres fuos,.,...,..Non puros homines fed femideos, id 
eft Anszs vocaverunt, Jornand. Goth. 


Z rected 
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rected the operations of their refpective portions of matter. 
To thefe intelligences they gave the name of Arsg, or 
fbadowy ghofts, expreflive of the vaft difproportion be- 
tween them and that Being who was the fource from 
which thefe fpirits themíelves, as well as every thing pof- 
feffed of life and motion, derived their exiftence. It is, 
upon the whole, highly probable, that the rites which 
fome of the ancients took for facrifices to fubordinate 
Divinities among the Celtz, were no other than ceremo- 
nies ufed by thofe Barbarians for the purpofe of their 
pretended divinations and inchantments. 


1 Μ- 


General Reflettions. 


into the region of true hiftory without having placed a 
tenet fo effential to religion in their faith. The infancy of 
fociety is not favourable to fpeculative inquiry. Mankind, 
in their rudeft ftate, {carce ever extend their ideas beyond 
objects of fenfe. They perceive, when death fufpends 
the functions of the body, that the man ceafes to act and 
to feel; and the fubfequent diffolution of his whole 
frame eftablifhes the fuppofition, that his being is at an 
end. Nature herfelf confirms the opinion from every 
quarter by fymptoms of decay. The oak that has fallen 
by accident or age refumes not its place on the moun- 
tain; and the flower that withers in autumn revives‘ not 
with the returning year. 


Z2 Philofophy 


VH E doétrine of the Immortality of the Soul is not The doc- 
coeval with man. Whole nations have come down eval with 
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/ 
DUE Philofophy only begins where the firft ftage of fociety 
Hla ends. As long as bodily labour is the only means of ac- 
σος quiring the neceflaries of life, man has neither time or 
inclination to cultivate the mind. Speculative inquiry 
is the firft fruits of the leifure which civil life procures 
for individuals; but it is extremely doubtful whether the 
Immortality of the Soul is among the firft truths which 


 philofophers have refcued from ignorance and barbarity- 


fra ofits — The moft polifhed nation of antiquity was late in its 
being fir I : 
broached in TeCeption of the doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul. 
SSS ml "Tas Greeks, till the days of Thales *, had formed no 
idea at all concerning a future flate. It is even likely 
that T'hales himfelf, who was the firft dignified with the 
title of Wife 4, came too eatly into the world for- the 
commencement of that opinion. Pherecydes of Scyros t, 
according to the beft authority, firft introduced the 
doctrine about the fifty-fifth olympiad; and his difciple 
Pythagoras greatly contributed to confirm the belief of 
another ftate by the reputation of his philofophy |. It is 
however 


* Thales primus dixit animas effe immortales. Cherilus Poeta. 


'* Primus nomine Sapientis ornatus. Suidas. 


I Pherecydes Scyrus primus dixit animos hominum effe fempiternos. 
Cic. T'ufc. 


| Hanc opinionem Pythagoras ejus (fcilicet Pherecydis) difcipulus 


maximé confirmavit. Cic, Tufc, Quaeft. lib. i, 
Πυθαγορας 
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however certain, that few of the Greeks gave into the 
opinion of Pythagoras and his mafler ; for Paufanias $ 
infinuates, that even in the days of Plato only fome of. the 
Greeks believed that the Soul of Man was Immortal. 


The Immortality of the Soul was, upon the whole, Merely tpe- 
a doctrine merely fpeculative among the ancient Greeks. 
Their Poets held it forth in their compofitions; their 
philofophers inculcated it upon their difciples; it was 
a theme of. difputation. in. the fchools; but the bulk of 
the people did not look upon it as a truth. neceflary to 
religion: and it is even a matter of doubt whether thofe 
phifofophers. who affirm that virtue muft be loved on its 
own account, did not, in that inftance, forget what-they 
liad advanced. in other places concerning the rewards 


which-await the-good in another life. 


This fcepticifm of the Greeks in {ο effential a point of among the: 

ee ancient 
religion may appear ftrange, to men who have not ex- Greeks. 
amined into the origin of that illuftrious nation. The 


new people who chafed the Pelafgi 4 from Peloponnefus 


"f " ^ ον ~ Ll 
Πυθαγορας ὃ Σάμιος, και τινες ἕτεροι των παλαιων Φυσικων απεφΊναντο 


tas Ψυχως τῶν ανθρώπων ὕπάρχει ὠθάνατους. Diod. Sicul. lib. xviii. 
$ Paufan. Meffeniac. xxxii. 


T See the State of Ancient Europe at the beginning of the Intro- 
duction, " 


and. 
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and the Iflands of the Archipelago, came from the coaft 
of Phenicia and the mouths of the Nile. They carried 
into Greece the Gods of Syria and of Egypt, but they 
could not carry along with them a doctrine which was 
not received in thofe countries at the time of their mi- 
gration. It is a matter of great doubt with many, whe- 
ther the Jews themfelves admitted, in an early period, 
the Immortality of the Soul among the articles of their 
aith. This much is certain, that their lawgiver and 
prophets, if they fpeak at all, fpeak very obfcurely, as 
well as undecifively, upon the fubje& 1. 


Opinions of the Celte on that Subje. 


The Greeks and Romans affected to degrade, with the 


name of Barbarians, all the nations beyond the pale of 


their own refpective dominions. The luxurious Perfian, 
in the midft of the pomp and grandeur of the Eaft, was 
not free from the ignominy of this injurious appellation, 
no more than the Scythian in the wild forefts of the 


Welt. We have however fome reafon to conclude, that, 


in an early era, there was little foundation in fa@ for 
the diftinétion. which Greece and Rome made between 
themfelves and the reft of the world. The fu iperiority 
of the Perfians in the arts of civil life was manifeft and 


jxhilofophv itfelf took it s rife among 


acknowledged; and philo! phy 


I Bithop of Gloucefter's Divine Legation of Mofes, 


i is thofe 
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thofe whom the polifhed nations of antiquity diftin- 
guifhed by the name of Barbarians |. 


We difcover by the firft dawn of hiftory which rofe τοῖς 
, " - among tne 
on the northern nations, that, though they had notnorthern 


nations. 


made any confiderable progrefs in the arts of civil lite, 
they had turned their attention to philofophical inquiry *. 
An order of men feparated from the body of the peo- 
ple by the facrednefs of their character, had extended 
their fpeculations to the Being and Attributes of a God. 
We have, in a preceding fection, feen that the primary 
ideas of the Druids concerning the Divinity were the 
fame with thofe of the ancient Brahmins of the Eaft ; 


« that God is the Great Sour, who animates the. 


* whole body of nature +.” 
| Philofophiam a Barbaris initium fumfiffe afferunt. | Diog. Laert. 


* Philofophia olim floruit apud Barbaros, per gentes refplendens. 


Poftea autem etiam venit ad Graecos. Ei autem profuerunt. . .. >. 


Gallorum Druide. Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. 1. Eam fpem quz eft: 


poft mortem, non folum perfequuntur qui barbaram philofophiam agnot- 
eunt, ec. Clem Alex? Strom, Tib.iv: Celtarum i. qui pbilofophati 
funt. Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. i. 


T Pirrum Attima, or the creat SouL, who is immaterial, one, in- 
vifible, eternal, and indivifible, poffeffing omnifcience, reft, will, and 
power. Dow's Differt. on the religion of the Indians. 
mental articlein the Hindoo faith, that God is the Soul.of the world— 


—It is a funda- 


and.is confequently diffufed through all nature. Dow's Differt. &c.. 
———Conditor et adminiftrator mundi. deus univerfum eum  pervadit. . 


Strabo, .lib. xv. 
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The Druids, from ‘the elevated inquiry into the 


exiftence of the Great SOUL, defcended into an ex- 


amination of the nature and permanency of that ative 
principle which animates the human body. In their 
refearches upon this fubje& they departed from the Opi- 
nion of the ancient Brahmins, who fuppofed that the 
foul of man was a portion of that irrefiftible principle 
which pervades and moves the immenf body of the 
Univerfe t. The ideas of the Druids concerning God 
were certainly the fame with thofe of the eaftern phi- 
lofophers; but they placed in the human frame a dif- 
tinct intelligence capable of happinefs, and fubject to 
mifery. The Immortality of the Soul was the firft 


i This was the opinion of the emperor Julian, who probably bor- 
rowed it from the Gauls, among whom he refided for many years, 
Julianus nocte dimidiata exurgens .... occulte Mercurio fupplicabat, 
quem mundi velociorem fenfum effe, motum mentium fufcitantem The- 
ologicze prodidere .do&rinze. _Amm, Marcell. lib. xvi. Qui univer- 
fam mundi naturam amplectitur, Dionyf. Halic. lib. i. Deus eft 
animus per naturam rerum omnem intentus et commeans, ex quo noftri 
animi carperentur. Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. i, ——— Deus eft animus per 
univerfam rerum naturam commeans et intentus, ex quo etiam anima- 
lium omnium vita capiatur. Min. Felix, c. 19. —— Animus per omnes 
mundi partes commeans.et diffufus, ex quo omnia que nafcuntur ani- 
malia vitam capiunt. Salv. de Provid. lib. i. Definiverunt quod 
effet Deus, animus per univerfas mundi partes, omnemque naturam com- 
‘means atque diffufus, ex quo omnia qua nafcuntur vitam capiunt, 
d .actan. Inftit, lib. i. 


principle 
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principle of their faith +, and the great hinge upon 
which the religion of the ancient Britifh, as well as of 
the other branches of the Celtic ftock, originally turned. 
Upon this do&rine, which was with eagernefs inculcated 
by the Druids, was founded thofe characteriftical man- 
ners which diftinguifhed the northern Celte from the 
polifhed nations of antiquity. 


In the infancy of philofophy it is difficult for the rue: opi- 
nions con- 


human mind to form any diftin& idea of the exiftence cerning a 
of an immaterial Being. We are not, therefore, Ioue ute 
wonder that the northern nations carried the bufinefs 
and paftimes, though not the miferies, of this life into 
their future ftate. Without being acquainted with the 


PALINGENESIA Of Pythagoras" and his followers, they 


T Unum ex iis quz praecipiunt in vulgus effluit . . . . eternas effe 
animas, vitamque alteram ad manes. Pomp. Mela, lib. 1n. — Evo ici 
eeu E ~ c / e 4 \ ^ 5 y ? \ 

yep mop ἄυτοῖς 0 Πυθωγόρου λογος; ors τῶς Wuyas τῶν ὠνθρώωπων ἄθαναὶ-- 

τους εωωι συµθεβηκε.. — Diod. Sic. lib. v. 

hi(Druide) animos effe. Strabo, lib. iv.—-——Inter hos Druide inge- 


Immortales autem dicunt: 


niis celfiores . . .. . defpectantes humana, pronuntiarunt animas immor- 
Unum illud infitum erat prifcis illis. 


tale. Amm. Marcell. lib. xv. 
quos Cafcos appellat (illi enim de Celtis fuere) Ennius, effe in morte fen- 
fum neque exceffu vitz fic deleri hominem. Cicer. T'ufc. Queeft, lib. i.— 
Imprimis hoc volunt perfuadere, non interire animas, Caefar, 1, vi. c, 14. 


* Pythagoras non μετεμψύχωσω fed παλιωγενεσίαν effe dicit, hoc eft: 
Sententia de παλυ- 


redire, fed poft tempus. Serv. ad JEneid. iii, 
γενεσία antiqua eft, Primus dogma propofuit Pythagoras. Auct. Vet.. 


Aa clothed. 
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clothed departed fpirits with bodies not fubje& to decay ; 
and they were fingular in the opinion, that the foul left 
all unhappinefs behind it when it took its flight from 
this world. 


But though, the future ftate of the ancient Britons 
was diftinguifhed by a total abfence of mifery, its plea- 
fures were of different degrees. The hero and foldier 
who died in war enjoyed a more elevated felicity ; but 
the peaceable and unwarlike were not, as among the 
Scandinavians, precipitated into a ftate of abfolute 
mifery. Such was the ignorance of the Celte of what 
we call Hell, that they had no name for any fuch place 
in their language. This circumftance divefted Death of 
all his terrors; and to it we ought to afcribe the un- 
paralleled valour of the Celtic nations +. 


The pleafing profpect which a future ftate prefented 
to our anceftors, rendered, by its contraft, the prefent 
life very miferable in their eyes. They wept over the 
birth of their children * as entering into a fcene of mif- 

fortunes, 


Ἕ Παρ ἐδὲν τιθέµενοι τον του βίου τηλευτην. Diod. Sic. lib. v. 
Θανάτου κα]αφρονή]αὶ δὲ ελπίδα ανα[βιὠώσεως. Appian. de antiquis Ger- 
manis, 


* Lugentur apud quofdam puerperia, natique deflentur. Pomp. 
Mela, 1. ii. Natales hominum flebiliter, exequias cum hilaritate cele- 
brant. Val. Max. lib. ii, Apud plurimos luctuofa funt puerperia, 

denique 
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fortunes, and they accompanied their dead with joy to 
the grave, as having changed a ftate of unhappinefs for 
one of perfect felicity. — Peculiarly fortunate in their 
error, if the opinion deferves fo harfh a name, they con- 
verted into means of Joy what other fyftems of religion 
have rendered gloomy and melancholy. Death, with 
them, was the dark point which feparated a life fhort 
and miferable, from a long and happy immortality in 
another world 1. 


The Paradife of the ancient Britifb Nations. 


The ancient inhabitants of Britain, to enjoy the feli- The Pare 
: ; / dife of the: 
city of a future ftate, afcended not into heaven with the Cae 


denique recentem natum fletu accipit. Controverfum lzta funt funera, 
adeo ut exemptos. gaudio profequantur. Solin. xv. 
Τὸν μὲν γινόµενον περιμζόµενοι ὃν προσἠκού]ες. ὀλοφύρού]αι, οσα pu dei, 
ἔπεί τε ἐγένέλο, ὠναπλῆσαι κακά ὠνοιγεόμενοι τὸ ἀνθρωπήίω mala πάθεα" 
3 / 74 veh ~~ el^ 3 7 
τον ὃ απΟΥΙΝΟµΕΝΟΥ; πωίζού]ες τεκαὶ ἠόομενοι, YN καλύπ]εσι, επιλέγοντες: 


ὅσων κακῶν ἐξαπαλλωχθεὶς, eon εν πάση εὐθα μονη]. Herodot. lib. v.. 


i Vobis auctoribus, umbrze, 
Non tacitas Erebi fedes, Ditisque profundi 
Pallida regna petunt ; regit idem fpiritus artus 
Orbe alio: longze (canitis fi cognita) vitae 
Mors. media eft. Certe populi, quos defpicit Arctos,, 
Felices erorre fuo, quos ile timorum, 
Maximus haud urget leti metus. Inde ruendi 
In ferrum mens. prona viris animaeque capaces 
Mortis. Lucan. lib. i. 


Aaa Chriftians;, 
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Chriftians, nor dived under the ocean with the poets of 
Greece and Rome. Their ΕΙΑΤΗ-ΙΝΝΙΟ, or NonLE 
Istanp “, lay, furrounded with tempeft, in the Weftern 
ocean f. Their brethren on the continent, in an early 
period, placed the feats of the Bleffed in Britain; but 
the Britons themfelves, as we fhall have occafion to fhew, 
removed their Fortunate Ifland very far to the weft of 
their own country. 


different The ancients are extremely imperfect in their accounts 
Apr of the pleafures which the Celte enjoyed in their future 
ftate; neither does the Iflandic Edda, now in the hands 
of the learned, fupply that defe&. The nations to the 
North and Eaft of the Baltic were a very different race 
of men from the more ancient inhabitants of the reft of 


Europe. It was after the tyranny and civilization of the 


Romans had broken the fpirit, and deftroyed the virtues 
of the Celte, that the Sarmatic Tartars of the Eaft and 
North advanced into the South, and eftablithed their 
opinions in the regions which they fubdued. It is there- 
fore in vain to trace the {peculative ideas of the ancient 
Britons, concerning their Nosie IsrANp, in the legends 


of Odin's Hall. 


* Flath-innis, or nodle-Ifland, is the only name in the Gaélic language 
for the Heaven of the Chriftians, The appellation fpeaks for itfelf. 


+ Beatorum infule dicuntur efle in occidentali oceano,  Euftath, ad 
Dion, Perieg. 


On 
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On this fubje& we muft derive our intelligence from A Galic 
a domeftic fource. The Scottifh bards, with their com- πι 
pofitions in verfe, conveyed to pofterity fome poetical 
romances in profe. Qne of thofe tales, which tradition 
has brought down to our times, relates to the Paradife of 
the Celtic nations. The following extract will contribute 
to flluftrate the detached informations which the writers 
of Greece and Rome have tranfmitted from antiquity, 


concerning the Fortunate Iflands. 


* In former days,” fays the bard, ** there lived in 
SkERR”™ a magician of high renown T. The blaft of 
wind waited for his commands at the gate; he rode the 
tempeft, and the troubled wave offered itfelf as a pillow 
for his repofe. His eye followed the fun by day; his 
thoughts travelled from ftar to ftar in the feafon of 
night {. He thirfted after things unfeen. He fighed 


* Skerr fignifies in general a rock in the ocean. 


+ A magician is called Druipu in the Gaélic language. This word is 
the original of the Druidz of the ancients. It feems to be a primitive, 
though fome have traced its etymon in Dra, or rather Dara, an Oak. 


τς Φιλόσοφοι TÉ Ties εἰσι και θεολόφοι περιτ]ως Τίμωμενοι, ous Δρουΐδας 
Ὀνοµαζουσι. — Diod. Sic. lib. v.—— Multa praterea de fideribus, atque 
eorum motu, de mundi ac terrarum magnitudine, de rerum natura, de 
Deorum immortalium vi atque poteftate difputant. Caefar, 1. vi. Inter 
hos Druidz ingeniis celfiores,........ queftionibus occultarum rerum 
altarumque erecti, et defpe&antes humana. | . Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xv. 
Hi terree mundique magnitudinem et formam, motus cali ac fiderum 
ac quid Dii velint, fcire profitentur, Pomp. Mela, lib, iii, 


over 
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over the narrow circle which furrounded his days. He 
often fat in filence beneath the found of his groves; and 
he blamed the carelefs billows that rolled between him 


and the green fle of the Weft |. 


* One day, as the magician of Sxerr fat thoughtful 
upon a rock, a ftorm arofe on the fea: A cloud, under 
whofe {qually fkirts the foaming waters complained, rufhed 
fuddenly into the bay ; and from its dark womb at once 
iffued forth a boat with its white fails bent to the wind, 
and hung round with a hundred moving oars: But it 
was deftitute of mariners; itíelf feeming to live and 
move. An unufual terror feized the aged magician: He 
heard a voice though he faw no human form. ** Arife, 
* behold the boat of the heroes—arife, and fee the 
** green Ifle of thofe who have paffed away §.” 


« He felt a ftrange force on his limbs: he faw no 
perfon; but he moved to the boat. ‘The wind imme- 
diately changed. In the bofom of the cloud he failed 
away. Seven days gleamed faintly round him; feven 
nights added their gloom to his darknefs. His ears were 
ftunned with fhrill voices. The dull murmur of winds 
paffed him on either fide. He Περί not; but his eyes 


werenot heavy: he'ate not, but he was not hungry. On 
| Celebrate illae beatorum infule dicuntur effe in’ occidentali oceano. 
Euftath. ad Dion. Perieg. 


( § Vid, Plutarch. de Orac. Defe&, 
the 
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the eighth day the waves {welled into mountains; the 
boat was rocked violently from fide to fide. The dark- 
πείς thickened around him, when a thoufand voices at 
once cried aloud, ‘‘ The Ifle, the Ifle." The billows 
opened wide before him; the calm land of the departed 
rufhed in light on his eyes *. 


** It was not a light that dazzled, but a pure, diftin- 
guifhing, and placid light, which called forth every ob- 
ject to view in their moft perfe& form. The Ifle fpread 
large before him like a pleafing dream of the foul; where 
diftance fades not on the fight; where nearnefs fatigues 
not the eye. It had its gently-floping hills of green ; 
nor did they wholly want their clouds: But the clouds 
were bright and tranfparent; and each involved in its 
bofom the fource of a ftream; a beauteous ftream, which, 
wandering down the fteep, was like the faint notes of 
the half-touched harp to the diftant ear. The valleys 
were open, and free to the ocean; trees loaded with 
leaves, which fcarcely waved to the light breeze, were 
íÍcattered on the green declivities and rifing grounds. 


* There is a great fimilarity between this paffage and the romantic de- 
{cription given by Procopius of thofe whofe office it was to tranfport de- 
parted fouls to the Celtic Paradife.—Narrant indigne, fe id habere munus, 
ut in orbem, fua quisque vice, deducunt animas. Hi, primis tenebris 
dant fe fomno, rei praefidern expectantes. Intempefta nocte pulfari fores, 
feque ad opus, obfcura voce, acciri audiunt. Ad littus extemplo vadunt, 
ignari qua vi impellantur fed tamen coacti. Paratas ibi Scaphas vident, 
hominibus penitus vacuas, &c. Procop. Goth. hb. iv. 
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The rude winds walked not on the mountain; no ftorm 
took its courfe through the fky. All was calm and 
bright; the pure fun of autumn fhone from his blue 
{ky on the fields. He haftened not to the Weft for 
repofe; nor was he feen to rife from the Eaft. He fits 
in his mid-day height, and looks obliquely on the 
Noble Ifle. 


** In each valley is its flow-moving ftream. The pure 
waters {well over the banks, yet abftain from the fields, 
The fhowers difturb them not; nor are they leflened 
by the heat of the fun. On the rifing hill are the halls 
the high-roofed dwellings of the 


of the departed 


heroes of old." 


Thus far is the Tale worthy of tranflation. Incohe- 
rent fables fucceed the defcription ; and the employ- 
ments of the Bleffed in their Fortunate Ifland differ, in 
no refpeét, from the amufements of the moft uncul- 
tivated inhabitants of a mountainous country. The 
bodies with which the bard clothes his departed heroes 
have more grace, and are more active, than thofe they 
left behind them in this world ; and he defcribes with 
peculiar elegance the beauty of the women. After a very 
tranfient vifion of the NosrE Isrz, the magician of 
Skerr returned home in the fame miraculous manner in 
which he had been carried acrofs the ocean. But 
though in his own mind he comprehended his abfence 

in 
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in fixteen days, he found every thing changed at his 
return. No trace of his habitation remained; he 
knew not the face of any man. He was even forced, 
fays the Tale, to make inquiry concerning him- 
felf; and tradition had fcarcely carried down his name 
to the generation who then poffefled the Ifland of 
Sxerr. Two complete centuries had paffed away fince 
his departure; fo imperceptible was the flight of time 
in the felicity of the Celtic Paradife. 


The departed, according to the Tale, retained in the The fouls of 
midít of their happinefs a warm affection for their Ed 
country and living friends. They fometimes vifited pen 
the firft; and by the latter, as the bard expreffes it, 
they were tranfiently feen in the hour of peril, and 
efpecially on the near approach of death. It was then 
that at midnight the death-devoted, to ufe the words 
of the Tale, were fuddenly awakened by a ftrange 
knocking at their gates; it was then that they heard 
the undiftin& voice of their departed friends calling 
them away to the Noble Ile *.—** A fudden joy," con- 
tinues the Author of the Tale, ** rufhed in upon their 
minds; and that pleafing melancholy, which looks for- 
ward to happinefs in a diftant land." It is worthy of 
being remarked, that, though thofe who died a natural 


death were not excluded from the Celtic Paradife, the 


* Intempeíta nocte pulfari fores, feque, obícura voce, acciri audiunt, 
Procop. Goth. lib. iv. 
Bb more 
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more pleafant divifions of the FrATH-1iNNIs, or NoBLE 
Isnz, were affigned to men who fell in war. 


Caufeof the ‘The animated defcriptions which the Druids and 


Sn D DATE gave of Fraru-Innis, or the Nose Isrs, ren- 
ο ολη dered the Celtic nations carelefs about a tranfitory life. 
which muft terminate in happinefs*. They threw 
away with indifference the burden when it galled them, 
and became in fome meafure independent of fortune in 
her worft extreme. They met death in the field with 
elevation and joy of mind t; they fought after him 


with eagernefs when opprefled with difeafe, or wort 


out with age 1. To the fame caufe, and not to a want 
of docility of difpofition and temper, we ought to 
afcribe their {mall progrefs in the arts of civil life before 
the Pheenicians and Greeks, with their commerce, and: 
the Romans, with their arms, introduced a tafle for 
luxury into the regions of the Weft and North. 


* Germani mortem contemnunt quia credunt fe revicturos. Appian. 
Celt——-—Germani contemptu mortis cxteris validiores. Hegefipp. 
lib. i. —-——Getz cum fe non mori, fed alió. migrare exiftiment, multo 
paratiores ad fubeunda pericula. Julian. Czfar de Trajano. 


X Cimbri in acie exultabant, tanquam gloriofe et feliciter vita excef- 
furi. Valer. Max. lib. ii. 


+ Nec fenibus nec zgrotis fas erat vitam producere. Procop. lib, iii. 

Prodiga gens animze . . . +++ ses 

Impatiens evi fpernit noviffe fenectam, 

Et fati modus in dextra eft. Silius Italic. lib. 1. 
Confummatamque fenectam 

Non ferro finire pudet. Sidon. Apoll. v. 43. 
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ANCIENT BRITISH NATIONS. 


Their Chara€ter. 


HE principles of reafon are fo unchangeable in Caufe of va- 


themfelves, that were men to form their actions 
upon them there would be little diverfity in the charac- 
ter of nations. ‘The fpeculative opinions of the Brah- 
min on the banks of the Ganges differed not materially 
from thofe of the Druid on the Rhine; but there was 
no fimilarity between the ignorant Indian and the illite- 
rate German. The bulk of mankind deliver them- 
felves over to the direction of their paflions; climate, 
conflitution of body, mode of education, manner of 
life, and a thoufand circumftances of lefs importance 
than thefe, give rife to thofe peculiarities which diftin- 
euifh individuals from one another, and diverfify the 
characters of nations. Without this variety, hiftory 
would languifh in the famenefs of events; for the 
motives which produce human aétions furnifh more 
amufement in narration than the actions themfelves. 


Bb 2 The 
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The An- The Ancient Britifh Nations, like their Celtic bre- 

ti pafíc- thren on the continent, were fierce, paffionate, and 

nateand — . ah ite 

impetuous, IMpetuous ; fudden in refolution, fanguine in expec- 
tation, impatient under difappointment. This warmth 
and vehemence of temper proceeded, according to the 
ancients, from the full habit of their bodies, and the 
abundance of their blood * ; and thefe circumftances 
naturally led to a carelefs boldnefs, which threw difgrace 
on their condu@, when it difplayed their courage, 

warlike, War, which was their chief bufinefs, was their great 
amufement, They were in love + with flaughter, and, 
as Cefar obferves, born as it were in the midft of battle 
and depredation +. — Public tranquillity by no means 
fuited their difpofition ; they feemed to be of the fame 
opinion with the king of Thrace, who faid, that he 
appeared to himíelf no better than his groom when he 
was not engaged in war, 


plain, good- With all this violence and fiercenefs of difpofition, 
hearted, ; ! : ; 
quU they were in private life plain and upright in their 

dealings, and far removed from the deceit and dupli- 


city of modern times §. They were always open, 


* Septentrionales populi largo. fanguine redundantur. Veget. hay 
Sub feptentrionibus nutriuntur gentes largo fanguine. — Vitruv, vi, 
T "Eiri de µαχιμώτατοί τε % φονμιώτα]οι, Herodian. lib, i. 
I In bello latrociniisque nati. Ceefar, lib. vi, 
S Τοῖς δὲ abe πλοῦς εἶναι, XV πολὺ Evoue- Tus ERU ue, 
6 0€ NUETWY αἅπλους εἶναι, "y πολυ κεχωρισµενους της τῶν νυν» 
ανθρώπων ἀγχωοίως xj πονηρίας. Diod, Sic, lib, v, 
{incere,, 
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fincere, and undifguifed; fimple, good-natured, and 
void of malignity *; and though cruel, and fometimes 
barbarous, to their enemies, they were kind and com- 
paffionate to the fupplicant and unfortunate +. — Fickle- fickle, 
nefs and levity were the natural confequences of their 
warmth of difpofition. Men of vivacity, and fubje& 

to paflion, are, for the moft part, inconftant, change- 
able, rafh, curious, credulous, and proud. All the 
branches of the Celtic nation determined fuddenly upon precipitate, 
affairs of the greateft moment, and placed the foun- 
dation of refolutions of the laft importance upon uncer- 
tain rumours, and vague reports f. ‘Their violence in 
rufhing into new projects could be only equalled by 
their want of perfeverance in any plan. The tide fel- 
dom ran long in one direction; it was always with 
them a precipitate ebb, or a tempeftuous flow. 


The curiofity which fo remarkably diftinguifhed the curious, 
ancient Gauls has come down with their pofterity to 
the prelent times. ‘The Highlanders of North Britain 
are fo fond of news, that even the pooreft labourers, 


* Galli homines aperti, miniméque infidiofi, qui per virtutem, norm 


per dolum dimicare confueverunt. Cefar de Bello Afric. Τοχὴ 
πρὸς μάχην' ὤλλως de ἁπλοην X, οὐ κακόηθε, Strabo, lib. ii. 
T Hofpitibus boni mitesque fupplicibus, Pomp. Mela, lib. iii. 
+ Rumoribus atque auditionibus permoti, de fummis fzpe rebus con- 
filiaineunt. Ceefar, lib. iv. 
upon 
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hofpitable, 
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upon feeing at a great diftance a traveller on the road, 
often quit their work, run to meet him, and, with 
great earneftnefs, intreat him to tell them fomething 
concerning the ftate of public affairs. If he is com- 
nunicative they accompany him perhaps for many 
miles, and they feem to think themfelves well recom- 
penfed for the time they have loft by the intelligence 
which they have received *. 


Our anceftors were hofpitable beyond example. To 
receive the ftranger with cheerfulnefs, to lodge him in 
their beft apartments, to treat him with their greateft 
delicacies, was a law which cuftom had rendered invio- 
lable and univerfal +. It was not till after he fignified 
his defire of purfuing his journey that they inquired 
about his country and his name}; and they excufed 
this piece of curiofity in themfelves by faying, that they 
were anxious to know fome few particulars concerning 
a perfon who had fo much honoured their habitation 
with his prefence. When they faw a traveller upon the 


* ΕΠ autem hoc Gallice confuetudinis, ut et viatores, etiam invitos, 
confiftere cogant, et quod quifque eorum de quaqua re audierit aut cog- 
noverit, querant. —Cafar, lib. iv. 

T Mortalium omnium erga hofpites humaniffimi. Procop. de 7Edif. 
lib. iii. 
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road they ran to meet him, and, with an earneftnefs 
that bordered on compulfion, invited him to their 
houfes; and there was often a kind of jealoufy and con- 
tention between. neighbours about the honour of being 
the firft who fhould entertain the ftranger. The deci- 
fion in thefe difputes was left to the traveller; and the 
difappointed. perfon ufed to fay, that God was favour- 
able to him who had the good fortune to be preferred *, 
At night they never fhut their gates, ** left the tra- 
veller, fay they, fhould come and be difappointed, when 


we are aíleep, and not ready to invite or receive him 1." 


The haughtinefs, felf-conceit, and national pride 
which the ancients: found among. the Celtze |, was not 
peculiar to that race of men. The vulgar of every coun- 


try have a high opinion of their own nation. National. 


pride is, at the worít, an ufeful weaknefs ; for men who 


think meanly of. themíelves are feldom capable of great. 
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επαινοῦσι Ky θεοφιλεῖς ἡγουντομ. — Diod. Sic. lib. v. 


+ Celtse januas zedium nunquam claudunt. Agath. lib. i. 


i Hofpites violare, fas non putant, qui quaqua de caufà ad eos vene- 


We cuam vu. p x i 
Tunt, ab injuria. prohibent, fanctosque habent; iis omnium domus patent, 


victusque communicatur. Ceefar, lib. vi. 
j Celtee magna de feipfis fentiunt. — Arrian. Exped. Alex. 
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actions.—'Thefe are the moft ftriking outlines of the cha- 
racter of the ancient inhabitants of Britain. To any man 
acquainted with the nature and genius of the unmixed 


part of the pofterity of the Celtz, in the northern divi- 
fion of the Ifland, the authorities at the bottom of the 


page are fuperfluous. He will be convinced of the juft- 
nefs of the defeription, by the obfervations he himfelf 
has made ; and he will be, at the fame time, furprifed 
to fee the accurate exactnefs, with which the writers of 
Rome have drawn the portrait of our anceftors. 


Their Amutfements and Diverfions, 


Amufe- The Britifh branch of the Celte, like the great ftock 


ancient Bri. Πῷ which they {prung, were, almoft in every thing, on 
[ou the extreme. They placed their chief happinefs in the 
moft perfe& inactivity, or in the moft violent exertions of 
the body. Wedded to the ftrange opinion, that all 
labour, whether of body or mind, was mean and dif. 
graceful, they dedicated the whole time that remained 
to them from war and the chace, to fleep, and a very few 


domeftic diverfions *. 


d i^ To feaft together, and to regale themfelves, held the firft 
ealts ἥ A , 
place in their amufements. Every flight occurrence Was 


feized upon with eagernefs, asan excufe for conviviality and 


" Plus per otium tranfigunt, dediti fomno. Tacit. Germ. lib, xv. 


public 


Q3 
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public entertainment. Without the banquet nothing 


important was ever done. ‘The feaft Was, as It were, 


the feal which gave validity to public conventions, the 


Ba 
fanction which rendered ntaolaBle private friendfhips. 
The name-day of every perfon in a family was kept, 
marriages were celebrated with uncommon feftivity, and 


unerals folemnized with lavifh hofpitality. The love 


: 
be a) 


of a reputation for hofpitality was carried fo far, that 
the great men in the community often pitched tents and 
built huts on the public road, for the pleafure of enter- 
taining indifcriminately all thofe who paffed that way +. 
Thefe entertainments have been known to laft a whole 
year; and the hofpitable chief, not content with giving 
a penerall invitation to all the members of the ftate, placed 
parties of men on the by-roads of the country, to bring 
paffengers, by a kind of compulfion, to his table. 


ie difhes at thofe feafts were not numerous, and and public 
there was little variety in the cookery. Fith of various 
kinds, the flefh of tame animals, wild fowl, and venifon, 
were ferved up, as at prefent, in the three modes of 
boiled, broiled, and roafted 1. They abftained from 


tame fowl: Geefe, ducks, and hens they only reared 


+ Athenzeus, lib. iv. 
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for pleafure$. The utenfils ufed upon thefe occafions 
were few in number and fimple in their fafhion. Spits 
and large earthen pots were the whole furniture of the 
kitchen; wooden, and fometimes earthen and pewter 
platters *, that of the table. The guefts, as to this day 
in France, brought along with them their own knives and 
forks, which hung from the girdle in the fame fheath + 
with the dagger, which is called the Bipoc by the ancient 
Scots. 


The fide-tables of the old Britons were not decorated. 
with all the fplendour of modern times. On them 
were only to be feen drinking cups of various fizes, and 
in number equal to thofe who fat at table. One of the 
cups was generally of filver, the reft of wood, horn |, 
earth, and fometimes of fhell. The better {ort fat at a 
table in the center of the great hall. "Their dependents, 
completely armed, as if on guard, formed a wider circle, 


$ Caefar, lib. v. 
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Idem apud eundem. 


| Cornibus barbari feptentrionales potant. Plin. lib. xi. Cornua ab 
labris argento circumcludunt. — Caefar, lib. vi. 


and 
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and regaled themíelves, at the fame πιεί, on long 


oO 
e 
benches very little raifed from the ground. Τ hey were 
waited upon at table by girls and boys not arrived at the 


years of puberty $. When they had done eating, the 


moft honourable man at the feaft called for a cup of ale, 
the common drink of the Celta, or of wine, after com- 
merce had introduced it among them. He drank, as 


we do at prefent, to the next on his right hand; and 


dE Moa tee a 
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the fame cup being filled to the brim to each perfon, 


E. 
i4 
E. p 
3 

; 
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went round the whole circle. The women were* not 


^a 


only admitted but highly honoured at their entertain- 
ments; they retired, as with us, before the men pro- 
ceeded to downright ebriety. 


The bards held a confpicuous place at public enter- ot finging, 
tainments; and a great part of the amufement of our 
anceftors was derived from their fongs. They repeated 
their compofitions in every branch of poetry ; the heroic, 
the elegiac, the ludicrous, the fevere. The words were 
g where the voice 
was not fuftained by fome inftrument. The harp was 


fet to mufic; the bard recited nothin 
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dancing, 


duelling, 
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AE G 13 . e 4. ° or 
appropriated to the ferious; a flute or pipe accompanied 


the comic and lively. 


That fpecies of dancing which the Greeks diftinguifhed 
by the name of Pyrrhic, was an univerfal amufement 
among the Celtic nations. A number of young men in 
co side armour rufhed in fuddenly before the guefts, 
at a certain period of the warlike mufic, danced with great 
agility, and kept time by ftriking their fwords againft 
their fhields 4. When the pros were, for a fhort. 
time, amufed with this fhew, the mufic fuddenly changed, 
the armed dancers difappeared with a fhout of war, and. 
a band of young women entered, tripping hand in hand. 
to a merry air|. They too, at a certain period of the 
mufic, vanifhed at once; the young men entered again 
as if engaged in action, and to the found of the accom- 
panying inftrument exhibited all the incidents of a real 
battle *. 


a5 


Neither were the guefts at Celtic entertainments gra- 
tified with fi&itious battles only; the young warriors 
frequently challenged one another to fingle combat to 
fhew their bravery. The gladiatorial {pectacles at Rome 
proceeded from this characteriftical cuftom of the Barba- 


T Xenophon. Exped, Cyr. lib. vi. 
| Mulieres etiam faltant, una alteram manu tenentes. Strabo, lib. iii. 


* Xenophon, Exped. Cyr. lib. vi. 
rians 
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rans of the North of Europe; who, contrary to the 
opinions of all other nations, placed death itfelf in the 
number of their amufements *. This peculiarity they 
carried to fuch an extravagant pitch, that a ftranger, if 
renowned for his valour, thought himfelf difhonoured 
fhould his hoft negle& to give S an opportunity of 
breaking a {pear with fome brave man among his 


friends. 


The eagernefs for games. of chance, which Tacitus games of 
found among the Germans, was not entirely con- um. 
fined to the continent. The ancient Bards have 
tran{mitted to us, in their fongs, many proofs that 
dice were not unknown among the Caledonians. 

The Bards, however, do not inform us that the north- 
ern Britons carried their paffion for gaming fo far as to 
place their liberty, which was more valuable than life 
itfelf in the eyes of the Celtz, upon a fingle throw of 


the dye +. 


* Mortem pro joco habent. Athen. lib. iv. 


+ Extremo ac noviffimo Jactu, de libertate et de corpore contendunt. 
Tacit. Germ, lib. xxiv. 
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reflections. 


Morality 
taught by 
the Druids, 
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Their Morality and Poetry. 


Vice is not natural to man; he derives it from thofe 
fictitious wants which grow with the progrefs of fociety. 
Before property becomes the means of procuring fenfual 
pleafure, civil reftraints are fuperfluous, and morality 
itfelf an unneceffary ftudy. The contempt which the 
Celtic nations fhewed for death, is a proof that they 
were not anxious about the pofleffion of the conve- 
niencies of life; and that circumftance fhut up the 
great channel of corruption which pollutes the human 
mind in an advanced ftage of civility. We may here 
without impropriety obferve, that the vices of Barba- 
rians proceed from prejudice, and their virtues from 
nature. 


The Druids, with their fpeculative opinions on réli- 
gion, inculcated upon their followers fome general 
maxims of morality, The refult of their inquiries in 
other branches of philofophy, their difcoveries in the 
nature and properties of matter, they confined to them- 
felves, to aftonifh into a veneration for their order a 
race of men whom they wifhed to govern through the 
channel of prejudice and ignorance. Darknefs was 
favourable to the continuance of their power ; and they 
encouraged into a fettled contempt that diflike to 

| Ícience 
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Íícience and the arts of civil life which the northern 
nations derived from their natural averfion to mental, 
as well as to bodily labour. 


The moral character of our anceftors owed more and Bards, 
to the compofitions of the Bard * than to the precepts 
of the Druid. That elevation of foul which the {τίς 
infpired was more favourable to virtue than the cold. 
dictates of the latter; for the mind which entertains a 
confcious and dignified pride feldom harbours vice. 
The influence which the Bards derived from the in- 
ftruction and amufement with which their poems fur- 
nifhed their countrymen, raifed. them to equal honours 


with the Druids themfelves. The refpect for their 


order was fo great and univerfal, that armies engaged 
- " faye C | jt 1 
in action have "beo known to defift from battle w 


the Bards threw themfelves between the lines +.. They 
were held in as dim veneration by the enemies of their - 


. e E 1 (* 
Heir ntrumen anc Friend CC Ee 
nation as by their countrymen and iriends; Jor as 


* Viguere ftudia laudabilium doétrinarum. inchoata per Bardos 


LY ») 


Amm. Marcell. lib. xv. 
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τινα θηρία κώεπάσανες, Diod. Sic. lib. v. 
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who were 
divided into 
three clafles, 
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an ancient Bard expreffes himfelf, ** the world is the 
‘country, and mankind the relations of every genuine 


es Poet. x 


The compofitions of the Bards, according to the 
ancients, comprehended the religion, the laws, and 
hiftory of the Celtic nations.. Το commit thofe poems 
to memory, to repeat them on folemn occafions, was 
the great amufement and ftudy of their vacant hours. 
It is highly probable, though the obfervation is. not 
made by the writers of Greece and Rome, that the 
order of the Bards were. divided into three different 
claffes. The Britifh and Irith Scots had their Frr- 
Laor, or Hymnifts f who reduced the tenets of reli- 
gion into verfe; their Senacuizs, who comprehended 
the fabulous hiftory of their anceftors * in a kind of 
unpoetical ftanza; and their Fer-Dan, who fung the 
praifes of men who had made a great figure in war +: 
Fach of thefe claffes kept its own province entire. 
They interfered not in the leaft with one another; the 


qur Βώροι ὑμνιταὶ x, ποιηται. Strabo, lib. iv. 


* Celebrabant carminibus antiquis, quod unum apud illos memorize 
et annalium genus eft, Tacit. Germ. lib. ii. 


T Bardi quidem fortia virorum facta, heroicis compofita verfibus, 
cum dulcibus lyre modulis cantitarunt. |. Amm, Marcell. lib, v. 
Vos quoque, qui fortes animos belloque peremptos 
Laudibus in longum vates dimittitis evum, 
Plurima fecuri fudiftis carmina Bardi, Lucan. lib. i. 


Fzn- 
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Fer-Laor defcended not into the region of the SzN4- 


cuy, nor did the ΘΕΝΑΟΗΥ rife to the fublimity of the 
Fer-pAN, who derived from his pene genius his 
only title to us name of Bard. The hymns of the 
FER-LAOI V loft by the introduction of a new reli- 


gion; and the works of the Senacuy expired in their 


Λ ης 
ας 


natural dulnefs A few of the compofitions of 


Fer-pAn have πο over the ravages of time; 
and prove that the Bards inculcated the pureft morals 
on their countrymen, and comprehended in their fongs 
all thofe virtues which render a. man truly great, and 
defervedly renowned. 


The ancient Britifh nations heard their poems with Chara&er of 


the ancient 
fuch rapture d enthufiafm, that they formed their Britons 


formed on 
character and manners upon the model ο σεις poems oF 


, ; F the Bards, 
which the Bards recommended in. their fongs. In an ; 


age unacquainted with fcience men became difinterefted, 

generous, and noble, as individuals; as a nation they 

were inconfiderable and obfcure in the abfence of thofe 

civil improvements which alone can render a commu- 

nity refpectable and great. A publication which the 
] 
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Suet of the Introduction has already given to the 
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individuals avail little to perpetuate the fame of an-un- 
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Subiect of 


their poems. 
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Links 9 
character, no gréatnefs of foul, can refeve the prince 

a ich l we 1 v Ta | ο. INF BUR. 3 
from the oblivion which muft involve his unpolifhed and 
illiterate people. Fingal pafled away unnoticed in Cale- 


donia, at the time that Heliogabalus employed the page 


ti 
of the hiftorian at Rome. 


To recommend valour in war by the example of 
ancient times ", to encourage the generous feelings of the 
mind with panegyric, to animate the living to noble 
deeds by celebrating the great actions of the dead 4, 
were not the only fubje&s which employed the genius 
of the Celtic Bards. They travelled to the various 
regions of poetry, to the fentimental, the ludicrous, 
the fevere. ΟΕ the two latter nothing of any antiquity 
remains. ‘The ludicrous is local and temporary ; and 
fatire ceafes to pleafe when the follies it reprehends are 
loft in length of time. The fentimental is peculiar to 
no age; it fuits the inherent feelings of the human 
mind; and when clothed with glowing imagery, and 
exprefled in fmooth verfification, it pleat es the fancy, 
and adheres to the memory. It is to an union of all 
thefe circumftances we owe the prefervation of the 
greateft part of the poems of Offian, which contribute 

Bardi quidem fortia virorum illuftrium facta, heroicis compofita 
verfibus, cantitarunt. Amm. Marcell. lib. xv. 


T Celte hymnorum fuorum argumentum faciunt, viros qui in proeliis 
fortiter pugnantes occubuerunt, —ZElian, Var. Hift. lib. xii. 


to 
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to finifh the picture of our anceftors, of which the 


outlines have been drawn by the writers of Greece and 
Rome. 
ame | e 9 
The poets, in fhort, were the great, the favourite 


inflru&ors of the ancient Briton. He attended to the | 
precept of the Druid with awe; he heard the fentiment 
of the Bard with rapture. Referved, fevere, and im- 
perious, the firft, when he enlightened, endeavoured to 
enflave the mind; the latter elevated the foul with 
pleafure, when he improved it with inftruction. 


Their Perfons, and Women, 


The inhabitants of modern Europe differ not more perfons of 
in their manners, than in the fize of their perfons, Lond 
from thofe nations who poflefied of old the regions of 
the North and Weft. The Sarmatic Tartars, who 
moved into the provinces of the Roman empire upon 
its decline, were low of ftature, a fquat and Íwarthy 
race of men. The Celtic nations, under whatever cli- 
mate they were placed, were tall, robuft *, and luftyt ; 

* Sunt Celtz procere ftature. ^ Arrian. Exped. Alexandr.——— 


Procere ftabant Celtorum figna cohortes. Silius Ital.——-O; de Κελτοι 


A / 3 5 / STAC εν. 15 
τοις μεν σωµασιν εισίν ευµηκεις. Diod. Sic. lib. v. 
+ Mollia et fluida corpora Gallorum. Tit, Liv, lib. xxxiv. 
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of a ruddy complexion *, with NT hair Ts and 
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large blue eyes 1. [ 
ing funs of Gallicia, was as fair and florid as ihá Ger- 


man of the northern Europe. 


The ancients, aftonifhed at the enormous fize of 
he Celt, endeavoured to account for that phenome- 
non in a phyfical way. Cefar, in fpeaking of the 
Germans, attributes their great {lature to the grofs food 
with which they were nourifhed, to the ‘cond 
exercife which was the natural attendant on the two. 
occupations of hunting and depredatory war. The 
illuftrious writer afcribes it in part to the unin terrupted 
freedom of action they S in their youth ; to the 
want of all application to fludy ; and to the confcqait 
To all thefe.caufes. 
combined 


* Ταῖς δὲ σορξὶ κάθυργοι x; Aeuxoi. Diod. Sic. lib. v. Fufa et: 
candida corpora. Tit. Liv. lib. xxxviii. 


Goi. Diod. Sic. lib. v. — Flavis promiffis 


TE: Taig de κὸν τοις Εκφύσεως E Pay 
crinibus, Plin. ii. —Inde truces flavo comitantur vertice Galli. Claudian, in 
Rufin. lib, ii. 

Arcto. à de gente comam tibi Lefbia, mifi 
Ut fcires quanta fit tua flava magis. Martial. Epig. v; 


I Germani truces et cerulei oculi. Tacit. Germ. lib. iv. —— Natio 
vehementer cafiis oculis, Herodot. lib. iv. 


$ Fulgore nivali corporis Hifpanus. Silius Ital. lib. xvi. 


| Non multum frumento, fed maximam partem lacte atque pecore 
vivunt, multumque funt in venationibus, qua res et cibi genere, et 
quotidiana 
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combined the Celte, accordi 
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immenfe height of body ο ion fo po HERO over 
the Παπάατά of other nations. 
Thefe circumftances may have contributed to the reat Caufe of 


ϱ that phzno- 


fize of the Celtic nations, but they were far from being menon. 
the only caufe. The Tartars, who mie ted in the 
fourth and fifth ages into the provinces of the weftern 
mbi differed not materially in doe manner of life 
om the Celta, yet they fell much fhort of them in fta- 
ture. Among mankind, as in other animals, there feem 
to be a variety of fpecies; fome are by nature mere pig- 
mies, others of gigantic proportions. No climate, no 
change of food can raife the Laplander to the height of 
the German: and fubject the latter for ages to the in- 
tenfe cold and Kareity of food in the arctic circle, and 
he will not dwindle into the mean ftature of the prefent 


inhabitant of Lapland. 


Of all the branches o 


alle ft ofall 
the Germans not even excepted, were t 
. 
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height of their bodies Ihey general 
© oO 


j XCCCC 

by half a foot the talleft Romans in the days of 
C 1 

Strabo ; 


quotidiana exercitatione et libertate vitae (quia a pueris, nullo officio aut 
difciplina affuefaéti, nihil omnino contra voluntatem faciant,) et vires 


alit, et immani corporum magnitudine homines efficit. — Caefar, lib. iv. 


SPP ee 2 L^ Wisc TE - ETE in 
"0r δὲ avd pes ευώάηκεςτεροι τῶν Κελτων &mi,  Proceriffimi Celtarum 
ι 
Ra traho. hh m IET EA Wain beatin ADM abt 
funt Britanni. Strabo, lid, 1V.—Laiedoniam napitantium magni. artus 
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Germanicum originem afleverant. Tacit. Agric. lib. Ἡ. Σηµειον de rou µε- 


their cha- 
racter; 
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Strabo; and they rofe beyond the ftandard of the Gauls, 


whole períons, according to an exageoerating writer, 
were of more than human fize+. The women did not 
yield to the men in ftature, and they almoft equalled 
them in ftrength of body and in vigour of mind t. They 
were fair, blooming, and ftately ; juft and full in the 
Proportions of their limbs; active, high-fpirited, and 
bold. Their long yellow hair flowed carelefsly down 
their fhoulders, and their large blue eyes animated their 
looks into a kind of ferocity lefs apt to kindle love than 
to command refpe& and awe. | 


In modern Europe a fiGitious refpe& is paid to wo- 
men, in the ancient they poffeffed real confequence and 
power. They were not then chained to the diftaff, or 
confined to the trivial cares of domeftic life. They 
entered into the active fcenes of public affairs, and, with 
a mafculine fpirit, fhared the dangers and fatigues of the 
field with their hufbands and friends. They unmanned 
not their countrymen in the hour of peril with vain ter- 
rors and complaints ; they animated them to action with 
exhortation, and confirmed their valour with examples 


24 E / r / e 3r 2 / e 4 / s " 7Q, e 
γενοις' αντιπαιδας γαρ ηµεις ει omev εν Ῥωμηῃ, των ὑψηλοτώτων αυ/ούι υπε- 


Ve / 1 . . 
peyovras xj ἡμιπωδίω Ay Meta Cx Strabo, lib. iv. 


T Gallis infubribus corpora plus quam humana erant, Florus, lib. ii. 


I Ai δὲ γυναίκες των Κελτῶν ου μόνον τοις µεγέθεσι παρωπλήσιοι τοις 
οὀνδρασι εἰσίν ἄλλα Os ταῖς ἀλκαῖς έναμιλλοι, Mulieres Celtarum non 
proceritate tantum viros cquiparant, fed animi quoque viribus illos 
emulantur. Diod. Sic, lib. v, 
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of perfonal courage 


9 1 | 4 
to return to the charge at their intreaty, battles have 


been gained by their tin nely interpofitio n". Strangers to 


the rednisicang difpofition of other women, they fcorned 
to furvive the μον of their πο they ται the 


triumphs of victory from the hand of the enemy, and 
1emfelves from flavery by a voluntary death +.. 
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h ng the untractable. minds of their huf- 
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berty and independence. 


The picture we have drawn will not probab 
the refined ideas of the prefent times. Bu 


fpirit of the Celtic women gave them more 
over our anceftors than our modern beauties derive from 
all their elegant timidity and delicacy of manners. The 
moft unpolifhed 

that fomething divine dwelt in EAE minds: Women 


sermans, according to Tacitus, ubi 


| Mulieres in proelium proficifcentes milites, paffis manibus implora- 
bant, nec fe in fervitutem Romanis traderent; Caefar, lib. 1. 

* Memorià proditum eft, quafdam acies inclinatas jam et labantes, a 
foeminis reftitutas, conftantia praecum et objectu pectorum, et monftrata 


cominus captivitate. Tacit, Germ, E Vili, 


A AA 2 E 
jyetratà a Manu aqueis, nocte 


RH Conjuges Cimbrorum ea re non imr 
proxima, fpiritum eripuerunt. "Valer. Ma lib. νι, Mututs concidére 
(Cimbrorum conjuges) volneribus. Florus, li ill, 
were 
as 
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were admitted to their public deliberations, and they 
did not defpife their opinions or negle& to follow their 
advice T. To fuch a pitch had fome branches of the 
Celtz carried their veneration for the fair fex, that, even 
in their life-time, a kind of divine honours was paid to 
fome diftinguifhed women $. The ancient Britons were 
peculiarly fond of the government of women. Succeffion, 
where it was eftablifhed at all, went in the female as 
well as in the male line | ; and they convened with no 
lefs ardour round the ftandard of a princefs, than they 
followed with eagernefs their petty kings and chiefs to 
the field *. 


Ober. Some late writers have afcribed the enormous fize and 


tions on the 


fize of the Corpulence of the Barbarians of ancient Europe to their 
ee ufe of beer, the univerfal beverage of all the branches of 


the Celtic nations. Had the obfervation been juft, the 
prefent Englifh fhould exceed their fathers in ftature ; 


T Ineffe quinetiam fancum aliquid, et providum putant: nec aut 
confilia earum afpernantur aut refponfa negligunt. Tacit. Germ. lib, viii. 


$ Vidimus fub Divo Vefpafiano Velledam, diu apud plerosque numinis 
loco habitam. Sed et olim Auriniam, et complures alias venerati funt, 
non adulatione, nec tanquam facerent Deas. ‘T'acit. Germ. lib. viii. 


| Solitum quidem Britannis feeminarum du&u bellare teftabatur. 
Tacit. Ann. lib. xiv. Neque enim fexum in imperiis difcernunt, Tacit. 
Vit. Agric. lib. xvi. 
* Dio. Caff lib. xlii. 
but 
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but this is fo far from being the cafe, that they fall fhort 
of the modern Germans, and are fcarce fuperior, in that 
refpect, to the French, who, from poflefling the grape, 
have for ages difcontinued the drinking of beer. To 
ftrengthen the argument it may be here obferved, that 
the inhabitants of London, who ufe beer the moft, are 
of a fmaller {σε than thofe who live lefs luxurioufly in 
other parts of the kingdom. — To folve the difficulty we 
muft have recourfe to a remark already made; that the 
Sarmate, who, upon the decline of the Romans, ad- 
vanced into the regions of the Weft, were a very different 
race of men from the Celte, and that they fent down 
their low fize, with their blood, to the prefent inhabi- 
tants of Europe, who are, in a great meafure, their pofte- 


rity T. 


The great ftature of the ancient Britons may, in fome Esca of 
climate on 


degree, be afcribed to the humidity of the climate under the fize of 
which they lived. The fame temperature of air which "^^ 
favours the extraordinary growth of vegetables, may 


+ The general ufe of fpirits, which has much prevailed of late in Eu- 
rope, may have contributed to leffen the fize of the prefent race. Diftilled 
liquors certainly check the growth of the human body; neither is wine 
itfelf favourable to it. This much is certain, that the inhabitants of the 
mountains of Scotland have fallen much fhort of the ftature and robuft 
habit of body of their anceftors, within this laft century, during which 
they have been acquainted with the ftill, Ale was their common and fa- 


vourite beverage from all antiquity. 


Ee contribute 
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contribute to increafe the fize of the human body, where 


it is not checked by that mode of life and hard labour 
which civil improvements have introduced into modern 
Europe. ‘The inhabitants of cloudy regions and Íwampy 
countries, even at this day, exceed in ftature thofe who 
live under a ferene fky and on a dry and light foil. 
The Germans who poffefs the fens between the Scheld 
and the Elbe rife beyond the ftandard of the inhabitants 
of the upper Germany, and the Englith of the moraffeg 
of Lincoln exceed in fize the inhabitants of the downs 
of Hampfhire. 


and beauty — But whatever effect the humidity of the air had on the 
men, ftature of the northern Celte, it certainly contributed 
to that whitenefs of fkin by which they were fo remark- 
ably diftinguifhed. ‘The beauty of their women *, thofe 
ruddy and fiorid complexions which glow in the defcrip- 
tions of the ancients f; may, in fome meafure, be af- 
cribed to that moift atmofphere which. ftill clothes our 
fields with a kind of perpetual green. But the fuperior 
beauty of the Celtic women, as it was common to all 
the nations of ancient. Europe defcended from the fame 
ftock, muft, like the flature of the men, have proceeded 
Irom their being a different race from the Sarmate, who 


* Γυναῖκας execu εὐειδεῖς. — Diod. Sic. lib. v. 
T Κελτοὶ καλλίςας ἔχεσι γυναίκας. Celte pulcherrimas habent 
uxores, Athen. lib. xiii. 
carried 
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moti 
hf 


carried their homely looks with their fmall fize into the 
regions of the W eft, 


The uncorrupted chaftity, the abfolute abftinence 
from early venery, which a virtuous kind of prejudice 
eftablifhed into an inviolable law among the Celtic na- 
tions, muft have conduced to the immenfe fize of their 
bodies. Το have any commerce with women before the 
age of twenty was one of the moft difgraceful and un- 
pardonable of all crimes f. Virgins were never given 
away in matrimony till their twentieth year; and thus 
the young couple, coming together in full maturity and 
vigour, tranfmitted their own ftrength and fize to their 
children |. 


Their Manner of Life. 


Our anceftors had the misfortune, if there is any mif- ost. 

: 9 ‘ , tions. 
fortune in the want of importance with pofterity, to be 
: feen diftin&ly by foreigners before either time or accident 


had polifhed them out of their natural rudenefs and bar- 


f Intra annum vigefimum foeeminz notitiam habuiffe, in turpiffimis 
habent rebus. Hoc ali ftaturam, ali hoc vires, nervosque confirmare 
putant, Caíar, lib. vi. 


|| Sera juvenum Venus, eóque inexhaufta pubertas. Nec virgines fef. 
tinantur; eademque juventa, fimilis proceritas, pares, validique mifcentur: 
ac robora parentum liberi referunt, "Tacit. Germ. 


Ee2 barity. 
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barity. Nations who have the advantage of being the 
recorders of their own actions cover the beginnings of 
their hiftory with fplendid fi@ions, or place them in the 
fhade to heighten the features of their more authentic 
fame. The light which the Romans threw upon the 
northern nations, in their uncultivated flate, by refcuing 
their manners from oblivion, has taken away from their 
renown. Men accuftomed to the luxuries of advanced 
fociety look with a kind of contempt on the inconve- 
niencies of rude life. This confideration has induced the 
Author of the Introduction to confine, within narrow 
bounds, his obfervations on the manners of the ancient 
Britifh nations ; for where the road lies through a barren 
country the journey ought to be fhort, 


When the Scythian Nomades firft became known to 
the Greeks they neither fowed nor reaped 1; they derived 
their fubfiftence from the fruits which the earth naturally 
produced, from the chace, and the milk and Hefh of 
their flocks and herds§. ‘Fhe Gauls were the firft branch 
of the Celte who applied themfelves to agriculture ; and 
that-earlieft and rudeft of all arts had Ícarce pafled the 
Rhine, when Cefar difplayed in Germany the Roman 


i Herodot. lib. vi. Nomades non funt aratores, Arrian. Indie, 


$ Herodot. lib. iv. 46. 


Eagle, 
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Eagle]. The Britons were probably before the Ger- 
mans, in point of time, in the cultivation of their lands. 
Their vicinity to Gaul enabled them to import its arts ; 
and their foil and climate was more favourable to agricul- 
ture than the cold regions beyond the R hine ; yet, in the 
days of Strabo, many of the inhabitants of Britain werc 
ftrangers to the ufe of the plough *. In the infancy of 
agriculture, oats and barley were the only grains known 
in the north of Europe +. The firft they parched before 
the fire t and ground in hand-mills, as fome of the 
Scots and Irith did till of late years; and of the latter 
they made their favourite beverage, beer. 


The art of extracting an inebriating liquor from corn $ Intoxicating 
was known among all the branches of the Celta, before ο 


the 


| Germani agriculture non. ftudent majorque pars. victus.eorum, in: 
lacte et cafeo.et carne confiftit. Czefar, lib, iv. 
3 


* Quidam Britannorum hortos colendi et aliarum partium agricultura: 
prorfus ignari funt. Strabo, lib. iv. 


+ Avenam Germaniz. populi ferunt. . Plin. lib. xviii.—' AAA« az τε 


xprdeic Xj ET D ioUT iW xj πίνουσω. Dion. Caff. lib. xlix. 
+ Non ad panem conficiendum fed ad torrendum. — Herodot. lib. iv.. 


§ Ligures utuntur. potu hordeaceo ; xpidivou πόµατος. Strabo, lib. iv: 
——Eft et Occidentis populis fua ebrietas, fruge madida. | Plin. lib. xiy..: 
—— The ancient Celtic nations were acquainted with the method of bak-- 


ing bread with yeaft, Gallia et Hifpaniz frumento in potum refoluto,. 
quibus 


to 
[s] 
i 


Houfehold 
furniture, 
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the Greeks and Romans extended their information to 
the regions of the Weft. As the method of brewing 
this intoxicating liquid was not the peculiar invention 
of any particular country, it went under various names. 
The German appellation is {tl retained in the Englifh 
word Beer; and the Lean, or Levan of the Scots, and 
Irifh is Mill famous in the rhimes of their ancient bards. 
Beer however was not the fole beverage of the ancient 
Britons; their Zvthus, or water diluted with honey ll, 
was in much requeft; and they feem, with other north- 
ern nations, to have known a method of extracting a 
kind of cyder from wild apples *. When the Romans 
extended their arms to this fide of the Alps the ufe of 
wine was introduced among the Celtic nations. . ‘The 
Germans, rude as they were in the days of Tacitus, were 
well acquainted with the juice of the grape; and we 
may conclude, from a parity of reafon, that the Britons 
were not ftrangers to wine at the firft fettlement of the 
Romans in their country. 


The houfehold furniture of the Britons was neither 
{plendid nor convenient. The beft accommodated lay 


quibus diximus generibus, fpuma ita concretà, pro fermento utuntur, qua 
de caufa levior illis quam ceteris panis eft. Plin. lib. xvin. 


||... Οἰνμέλῆος πόµατι, χοβηγοῦσας της χώρας TO μέλι παμπλήηθες. 
Diod. Sic. lib. v. 


* Hic longas noctes ducunt et pocula leti 
Fermento et acidis imitantur vitea forbis, Virg. 


on 
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on flock beds or on the fkins of wild beafts Ípread on ftraw, 
rufhes, or heath; and their chairs and tables were fafhioned 
with the ax... The ancient Germans.were not peculiar 
in having a feparate table, when they ate in: private, for 
each perfon in the family f ; at their public entertain- 
ments, they ufed but one table foreach rank. of the people 
invited. πε old bards. have tranfmitted the memory of 
this, asa’ Britifh cuftom, to modern times... The veffels 
ufed’ by our anceftors were carved out of wood or made: 
of earth t.. » Their drinking-cups were, as has been al- 
ready obferved, originally either: of fhell or of horn $,. 
though fome more magnificent than others were poffeffed: 


of goblets of filver |. 


1 


The Celte were better clothed than fome learned Clothing: 
men have fuppofed,. from. the teftimony of the ancients. 
Their peculiar cuftom of throwing away their loofe gar- 
ments in action. gave rife to. the opinion, that fome of 
them went always naked. When the nations of antiquity 
firft appeared in hiftory they were but very flightly co- 
vered : the greateft part of the body was left bare; and. 
the Perfians were the firft who adopted the womanifh 


+ Apud Germanos feparate fingulis fedes et fua cuique menfa.. Tacit. 
Germ, lib. xxii, 


[ Ex eadem materia (/Zil;) funt patine. Nonnullis patinarum loco,, 


caniftra lignea vitilibus contexta, Athenzus, lib. iv. 
$ Vinum poculis corneis ac ligneis. _ Diod, Sic. 


| Eft videre apud Germanos argentea vafa, ‘Tacit. Germ, lib, v. 


ef the va- 
rious 
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long ftole of the Eaft. In the various regions of Europe, 
they ufed for clothing the materials in which the country 
moft excelled; but the fafhion of their garments was 
univerfally the fame. 


In the northern regions, where game abounded, their 


branches of Upper Coverings were made of the fkins of beafts*: In 


the Celtz. 


Germany they ufed linen, efpecially the women, who fome- 
times wore printed garments, and often long robes of, 
white. The Gauls, like the modern French, delighted in 
gawdinefs and fhew 1. Their wool was coarfe §.; but they 
rendered their garments lefs homely with. gold and filver 
Jace ||. In Spain, as at prefent, the wool was extremely 
fine **; the clothing of the Spaniards, therefore, was of 


* Et pecudum fulvis velantur corpora fetis. Virg. de Hyperboreis 
Georg 11. Germani gerunt ferarum pelles. Tacit. Germ. lib. xvii. 


T Foeminz faepius lineis amictibus velantur, eosque purpura variant. 
Tacit. Germ. lib. xvii. Foeminz fatidice Cimbrorum, albo veftitu, 
carbafinis fupparis. Strabo, lib, vii. 


m \ ^ -” ^v = -” 
tb E930. δὲ χρώνται καταπληέ]ικαῖς, χιτῶσι µεν Carols, χβώμασιπαν- 
Ἱοδαποῖς διηνθισµένοις, x, αναζυρίσιν, ὥς ἐκεῖνοι Ερώκας προσαγορεύουσµ!ι 


Diod. Sic. lib. ν. 
§ Lana eorum afpera. Strabo, lib. v. 
l| Tas εσθητας βαπτὰς, X, χρυσοπάςες. Strabo, lib. iv. 


"UK Noy δὲ epux μᾶλλον τῶν Κοραξζων' (populus Hifpaniz) ὸ ὑπερβολὴ 
τις esi τοῦ καλλους. Strabo further oberves, that fuch was the reputation 
of Spanifh wool, that a talent was frequently the price of a ram when fold 
to other nations. Strabo, lib. iii. 


7 lighter 
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{lighter texture, and more elegant than that of the 
Gauls. The inhabitants of Britain ufed woollen cloth- 
ing; neither were they ftrangers to the manufacturing 
of linen. 


The party-coloured garments t which the natives Their make 
of the mountains of Scotland have brought down Vo Rp 
to the prefent times, were the univerfal tafte among all 
the branches of the Celtic nation. The Sagum of the 
old Gauls and: Spaniards was no other than the Scottifh 
PLaiD of various colours; the Bracce, from which 
a part of Gaul took its name, were the Highland 
Troufe, and the fame with that worn by the Germans ; 
which being ftrait and clofe to the fkin, exhibited the 
[παρε of the limbs f. The ancient Britons, like the 
Germans, wore a clofe jacket of party-coloured cloth, 
which generally reached no further than the waiftband 
of the Troufe. This jacket had a half fleeve, which 
came down to the elbow *. The vulgar wore a kind of 


hal£-boot and fhoe in one, made of raw hides, and laced 


++ Verficolori vefte. Livius, lib. vii. 


i Locupletifümi Germanorum vefte  dftinguuntur ftridà fingulos 
artus exprimente. Tacit. Germ. xvii. 


* Veftis alta, ftricta, verficolor, vix appropinquans poplitibus (this 
feems to be the jacket and felibeg in one, worn by the Scots of the 
mountains) manice fola brachiorum principia velantes, Sidon. Apol. 


Ff faft 


lib, iv. 
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the fhoes of the bet- 
daedfis were of tanned leather δ. 


with {mall thongs *: 


The drefs of the women was ftill more fimple than 
that of the men. It confifted of a jacket without any 
fleeves, and a petticoat wbich reached down a little 
below the 


and their arms were bare f. Upon public occafions 


knee. Their bofoms were expofed to view, 
they ufed likewife a party-coloured Sagum or Praip of 
finer texture than that worn by the men ; and women 
of condition and rank hung a chain of gold, by way 
about the neck 1 
Jackets and petticoats were of linen flained with purple: 
ftriped with different 


Printed linens feem to be of Celtic invention. 


of ornament, In fummer their 


In winter they were of wool 
x : ) 


colours. 
* Pedes perone fetofo, tales adufque, vinciebantur. Sidon. Apoll. 
lib. iv. 


§ The Learach Carti of the northern Scots. 


T Nec alius foeminis quam viris habitus, nifi quod foeminz fzepius liniis 
amictibus velantur, eosque purpura variant, partemque veftitüs fuperi- 
oris, in manicas non extendunt nuda brachia et lacertos fed et proxima. 


ars pectoris. Tacit. Germ. lib. xvii. 
pars r 


"HI δὲ \ REN / / / 4 / \ 
l Hy de | τὸ coma µεγίση ...... . TÓv TE κόμην πλείσην TE x, 
I D 4 ^ ^ a ^ ~ 
Eavdoraryy οὔσαν μέχβι τῶν γλού]ῶν καθεῖτο, x cpem]óv µέγαν χρυσοῦν 
27 WWE T / / \ à, 2 δν 4 
EMopes’ χἰ]ωνά τε παμποίκιλον ενεκεκόλπώ]ο x χλαμύδα ἐν x] παχεῖαν 


ἑνεπεπορπή]ο, Dion. Caff. lib. Ixii. 


Virg.. 
The 


>.» Lactea colla auro. innectuntur. 
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The Spanifh ladies, in the days of Strabo, wore linen 
robes ftained with the figures of various flowers §. 

Though the Celtic nations had a particular averfion p« of the 
to the changing of the fafhion of their clothes, they Bane 
became early luxurious and expenfive in the article of 
drefs. The apparel of the Gauls and Spaniards efpe- 
cially was extremely magnificent. When they wore 
linen it was ftamped or painted * with a variety of 
figures in different colours ; and their woollen clothes 
were variagated, according to Strabo, with gold +. 

The Germans themfelves as early as the beginning of the 
third century ftreaked their garments with filver ; and 
we may conclude that the ancient Britons were not 
behind the Germans in their love of finery and fhow 1. 

The Celtz were not only neat in their drefs, they Their neat- 
were alfo cleanly in their perfons. The character of UT 
dirtinefs, which we annex to the Barbarians of ancient 
Europe, came from the Eaft with thofe wild nations 
who overturned the empire of the Weft, The Sarmate, 
who were the anceftors of the greater part of the 


$ Hifpanorum mulieres floridis veftibus (cav@waig erSyos) utuntur. 
Strabo, lib. iii. 
* Hifpani linteis praetextis purpura tunicis, candori miro fulgentibus 


conítiterant. Livius, lib. xxii. 


x > ^ ~ 4 - 
T Καὶ τας εσθητας βαπτὼς (QopoUc x χβυσοπάς-οις. Strabo, lib. iv. 


Auro virgata veftes, X Sil. Ital. lib. iv. 
I Germani Chlamydes argento variegatas geftant. erod. lib. iii. 


Ff 2 prefent 
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prefent inhabitants of Europe, were dirty to a proverb $. 
The Celtic nations were peculiarly fond of cleanlinefs : 
They bathed regularly every day || in the months of 
winter, as well as in the heat of fummer; and they 
carried their love of neatnefs fo far, that, according to 
Ammianus Marcellinus, in all the provinces of ancient 
Gaul, not one man or woman, even the pooreft, was to 
be feen with patched or mended clothes *. The fame 
writer gives a ftriking contraft to the Celtic neatnefs in 
the naftinefs of the Sarmate+, whofe dirty and ragged 
pofterity croud, at this day, the ftreets of the moft opu- 
lent cities in Europe. The cleanlinefs of modern nations 
proceeds from luxury, and is not general; it was the 
the refult of nature among the Celte, and was univer- 
fal.  Beggary and rags are of the improvements of 
advanced fociety. | 


$ Sordes Sarmatarum. Tacit, Germ. xlvi. 


| Statim ὁ fomno lavantur. Tacit. Germ. xxii. 
frigidiffimis lavantur in fluminibus. Caefar, lib. iv. 


Germani locis 


* Terfi pari diligentià cuncti et mundi, nec in tra&ibus illis poterit 
aliquis videri, vel foemina, ice perquam pauper, ut alibi fruftis fqualere 
pannorum. Ammian. Marcell. xv. 


T Necalia Hunnis domeftica veftis, alia forenfis, fed femel obfoleti 
coloris tunica collo inferta, non ante deponitur, aut mutatur, quam 


diuturnà carie in pannos defluxerit, defruftata. ^ Amm, Marcell: 
lib. xxxi. 


Their 
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Their Houfes, Navigation, and Commerce. 


Cefar obferves, that in Britain, which at his arrival Form of _ 
{warmed with an infinite number of inhabitants, the. ae 
houfes differed little in the architecture from thofe of 
the Gauls *. The walls were conftru&ed of boards or 
of hurdles; the latter of which were plaftered over 
with different forts of clay of various colours, red, blue, 
yellow, and-white, which made a fplendid appearance 
where diftance prevented the meannefs of the materials 
from offending the eye t. They were of a circular 
form, the roof rofe in a kind of cone to a great height, 
and was covered with ftraw δ. In the center of thefe 
halls, which were of great fize, there was fupported 
on four pillars of wood a kind of wattled funnel, 
which, being plaftered with clay, ferved the purpofe 
of a chimney, and carried the {moke through the 
conical ond of the roof. This tube, which was 
very wide below, ferved in part to light the hall. 

* Hominum in Britannia eft infinita multitudo; creberrimaque xdi- 
ficia, fere Gallicis confimilia. Caefar, lib. v. 

T Tous 0” ὄικους ἐκ σανίδων και γερρων ἔχεσι μεγώλοὺς «ολοειδεῖς» 


y : : " cu i PS 
οροῴον σολην emi Qa oves. Strabo,. lib. iv. 


f Quadam loca diligentius illinunt, terra ita pura et fplendente, ut 
picturam ac liniamenta colorum imitetur. Tacit. Germ. 


Cafe, more Gallico Stramentis erant tectze. — Caefar, lib, v. 


The 
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a as 1 . 1 2, n zl Le 4. 
The fleeping apartments, which were divided from the 


M 


great hall by partitions of planks, or of hurdles plaftered 


with mortar, were lighted with fmall windows. 


Stone and Stone buildings were very rare, and though brick and 

νά tile were not abfolutely unknown*, they were little 

V uad ufed. It is probable after the Britons began to drop 
the old Celtic cuftom of an annua! divifion of their 
lands, that fome of their chiefs and petty kings had 
more convenient habitations than thofe we have above 
defcribed. The political motives which the Germans 
advanced for a frequent change of habitation either 
exifted not at all, or were not fo powerful in Britain as 
they were upon the continent. When men fettle in 
fixed abodes for any confiderable period of time, the 
conveniencies of life gradually grow up among them, 
and they become objeés of depredation to their lef 
cultivated neighbours. Motives of fafety from fudden 
incurfions would certainly have fuggefted to the more 
polifhed Britons of the South the idea of building with 
brick and ftone even before the Romans introduced 
both among them with their government and arts. 


The vulgar — "The inferior fort of people, as they do to this 


livedin huts. 


ay in the mountains of Scotland, lived in mean 


sk / 2 5 HE DÀ 5 ^ be 
* Λιθων µεν γαρ παρ aurois 4 πλῴθων ὁπτῶν σῳώνι, Herodian. 
lib, vii. 
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huts$: the walls of thefe huts were of fod, and their 
roofs covered with a light kind of turf, which frequently 
Ítood out for twenty years together againft the injuries of 
he weather. This ruftic kind of architecture remained 
in Italy in the days of Virgil ||; for the clowns of Mantua 
and Cremona lived in the turf cabins of their Celtic an- 
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ceftors, at a time when Auguftus boafted of having 
converted the brick edifices of Rome into marble. 
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In Britain, as in Gaul and Germany, the inhabit- Situation of 
their houfes. 


η 


ants built their houfes in οορίε of wood*, to fhade 
them from the heat of the fummer, and to cover them 
from the violence of the winter winds. Naturally fond 


| 


of cleanlinefs, they always fixed their refidence on the 
banks of fome brook or river into which they plunged 


every morning as foon as they rofe from fleep f. 


The Britons had Ícarcely any group of houfes built in They ha& 
1 ; no towns. 
one place, which could deferve the name of a town f, 


hi 


n ° . . ° «1 . 
vhen Ceefar firft arrived in Britain. ike the ancient 
Germans, they avoided to build in continued rows to 
§ "Ey καλύδαις διαιτῶσι, Dion. Caff lib. xxxix. 
} Congeftum cefpite culmen. Virg. Ecl. 1, 


* Circumdata funt fylvà domicilia Gallorum ; qui vitanda eftus caufa, 
plerumque fylvarum ac fluminum petunt propinquitate. Caefar, lib. vi. 


‘++ Statim é fomno lavantur. Tacit. Germ. lib. xxii, 


l Ou πόλεις ἐχουσω. Dion. Caff lib. xxxix. 
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fhun the accidents of fire. Thick woods fenced round 
with a {οί and wall obtained, among the Britons, the 
name of a town $. This peculiar cuftom gave its origin 
to the word Barr, by which a town is invariably diftin- 
guifhed in the Gaelic language; it being derived from 
Buat, literally a fence or fold. It is not improbable 
but, even in the days of Cefar, there might be fome in- 
confiderable number of contiguous houfes on the banks 
of navigable rivers, and on the fhores of convenient har- 
bours. The commerce, which, even in thofe days, was 
carried on in the ports of Britain, prefuppofes, in fome 


meafure, the exiftence of villages. 


The navigation of the ancient Britifh nations was def- 
picable, if compared with the improvements of modern 
times. They, however, ventured into the ocean in {mall 
craft of rude conftruction, which they managed with 
great dexterity The keels and kelfons of their 
long-boats, for their vefiels deferved not the name of 
fhips, were formed of flight materials: The hull was 


made of wicker covered with raw hides*. Each end of 
the 


$ Oppidum Britanni vocant, quum filvas impeditas vallo atque foffà 
muniverunt, Ceefar, lib. v. : 

| Etiam nunc in Britannico oceano naves vitiles corio circumfutz fiunt. 
Plin. lib, vii. 

* Carinz primum et ftatumina ex levi materia fiebant, reliquum corpus 
navium viminibus contextum coriis integibatur, cujus generis eum ufus 
Britanniz docuerat. Czfar, Bel. Civ. lib. i. 


Mare 
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the veffel terminated in a fharp beak, and it was rowed 


indifcriminately either way t. They ufed oarst for the 
moft part, though they were not unacquainted with th 

fail; and they fkimmed along the water with amazing 
facility and expedition. The fize of thofe vefícls muft 
have been greater than is generally fuppofed, for the 
Saxon auxiliaries of Vortigern tranfported themfelves in 
three of them from Germany to Britain. As, to ufe a 
naval phrafe, they could live in any fea, it is probable 
that fome of thofe boats were accommodated with flight 


decks. 


The inhabitants of the north of Europe, it is highly 
probable, failed, in a very early period, in veflels of a 
larger fize and better conftru&tion than thofe we have al- 
ready defcribed. The Suiones or ancient Scandinavians 
had their fleets in the days of Tacitus §; and before the 
time of the elder Pliny, the northern nations not only 
ventured into the tempeftuous feas of Norway but even 
pafled over into Thule, which the learned fuppofe to be the 


Mare quod inter Britanniam et Hiberniam interluit, navigant viminels 
alveis, quos circumdant ambitione tergorum bubulorum. Solin. xxv. 


T Tacit. Germ. xlvi. 
T Ἔρεσσοντες oie: ναυτίλλού]αὶ µόνο. — Procop. lib. iv. 


$ Suionum civitates, in ipfo oceano, claffibus valent. "Tacit. Germ, 
xlvi, 
G iaine 
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fame with the modern Iceland |. TFkefe voyages could not: 
have been performed in open boats nor in hulls of wicker 
covered with raw hides. The art of thip- building, though 
rudeft ftate, was known in the North when 


= 


its 
he "T re -. e light of hiftory rofe on its nations. Men 
who failed to Thule could fcarcely be unacquainted with 
ritain; and had the inhabitants of the latter negleéted 


an art which their maritime fituation muft have naturally 


fuggefted to them, they muft have certainly adopted it 
from the Scandinavians. Rivers, narrow arms of the fea, 
even the Britifh and Irifh channels might be navigated 
in open fkiffs by the inhabitants of the weftern fhores of 
Britain, but thofe on the German ocean may be fuppofed 


ai. 
o 
E 
pad 
jew] 


o have known as much of navigation as the natives of 
the oppofite continent. 


The ancient Britifh nations carried on. fome degree of 
foreign commerce, and exported commodities and manu- 
factures *. The Ifle of Wight feems to have been their 


chief mart. The tin, which Cornwall produced in great 


abundance, after being fmelted into bars or cubes was 
carried thither, and exported afterwards to the neareft 


SET ; αν : 

coaít of Gaul ; from which it was fent by land- carriage to 
| Sunt qui et alias prodant, Scandiam, Dumnam, Ber gos maximamque 
mnium Nerigon; ex qua in Thulen navigetur. Plin. lib. iv. 
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CHARACTER, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS, 3 


m. 


the mouth of the Rhone, and from thence conveyec 
the Liguitic fea into Italy +. Their next great commo- 
dity was raw hides; and, after the Romans had fettled in 
the Ifland, corn. Their manufactures for foreign. mar- 
kets confifted, in the reign of Auguftus, of bridles, 
and earthen ware, veffels made of a kind of a mixed metal, 
and other coarfe articles, upon which the ar raifed 
confiderable duties in the ports of Gaul f. ‘The exiftence 
of a mercantile intercourfe with foreigners implies a de- 
gree of internal commerce. ‘The ancient Britons, who 
ventured their fmall craft on the ocean, may be reafon- 
ably fuppofed to have converted the convenience, which 
their rivers afforded for water-carriage, to the purpofes 
of domeftic trade. 


Their land-carriage was performed, as at prefent, by i4... 
the means of carts and waggons, long before the Ro- 1/5: 2" 
Oo ariots. 
mans introduced the conveniencies § of life with their 
government. That they went in chariots to war is uni- 


verfally known*: that they ufed them for the conve- 


+ Itinere pedeftri per Galliam ad oftia Rhodani deportant. Diod. Sic, 
lib. v. 


+ ^ a / ^ T \ ^ PAS 5 707 
L Taura ὁ &civ ereDavrivee ψάλια Y, πεβιαυχενία, % UAAM σκεύη, και 


AROS ῥώπος τοιοῦτος. Strabo, lib. iv. 
$ Diod. Sic. lib, v. 


* Britanni dimicant non equitatu modo aut pedite verum et Bigis et 
curribus. Pomp. Mela, lib. iii. 
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nience of travelling, as we do our poft-chaifes, is equally 
certain *. Some of thofe vehicles were more expenfive 
than the tawdry equipages of modern times; for the 
chariots in which their petty kings fought in battle were 
frequently of folid filver +. 


E : 5 MT SUN ? 2 ^ f ee ° ^ 
Ey PONS odoT pic χρωντωι σηνωρίσῳ. In itineribus utuntur Bigis, 
Diod. Sic. lib, v. 


πι . 7 2d . . LI a . 9 . 
m Nil tam conipicuum in triumpho, quàm rex ipfe Bituitus, difcolo- 
ribus armis, argenteoque carpento, qualis pugnaverat. Florus, lib, iii. 
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ANCIENT BRITISH NATIONS. 


RefieEtions on the Origin of Government. 


OCIETY is of greater antiquity than government. nic and 


progrefs of 
e fociety. 


pre-exiftence of public crimes. Mankind, like other ani- 
mals, herded originally together through mere inftin& ; 


Civil regulations confefs, in their own origin, th 


and they deceive themfelves who think that communities 
were formed under a preconcerted fyftem of policy. 
Man, in his rudeft ftate, being deftitute of property, 
neither fears nor meets with injuftice: He poffefles no- 
thing which his own arm cannot defend, before the love 
of the conveniencies of life has overcome his neighbour’s 
natural propenfity to juftice. In the progrefs of fociety 
individuals polifh one another, as it were, by collifion. 
The fruits of the ingenuity of one is adopted and im- 
proved by another: New inventions ftart up in every 
quarter, and are loft in none: Luxury grows with the 
increafe of the arts of civil life, πρβ iin clofe on 
its heels; and then, for the firft time, the check of law 


OT; val 
caida 
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and regulation becomes neceffary to the welfare, if not 
to the very being of the community. 


Origin of The popular form of government is more ancient than 
“et monarchy. The patriarchal authority from which fome 
writers deduce the latter, is too much circumf{cribed in 
degree and time to be the fountain from which monarchy 
flows. The power which a parent has over his children 
cannot be tran{mitted to his fon. He derives it from 
nature, and it dies with himfelf. Regal government is a 
civil inftitution, which in various countries owes its com- 
mencement to various caufes. It generally takes its rife 
from a kind of ufurpation ; and, whatever theorifts in po- 
litics may fay, there were originally no ftipulations made 
between the tyrant and the people. Length of time 
eftablifhes into.a kind of right what, at the beginning, 
was an act of injuftice; and the acquiefcence of the 
people conftitutes into a moral duty that obedience which 
was at firft the effe& of fear. 


Popular go- "The fimplicity of monarchical government has efta- 
olen than blifhed with many an opinion of its fuperior antiquity. 
μη μη» infancy of fociety, like that of man, muft be awed, 
fay they, into good behaviour by the fear of obvious 
punifament. The flow movements of popular govern- 
ments command no refpect, and imprefs no fears; and 
thercfore men naturally place the power of the flate 


where 
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where it can be exerted with moft expedition and preci- 
hon. They who argue in this manner are little ac- 
quainted with the character of barbarous times. In the 
firft ftage of ocio there 1s no inequality between indi- 
viduals: a man's mind muft be opened with civilization 
before he will acquiefce in an opinion of his own inferio- 
rity. The Barbarian knows no perfon better than him- 
felf, and he fubmits to the dictates of none; deriving; 
in fact, from the vigour and independence of his own 
mind, that liberty which we owe to an accidental confti- 
tution of government. 


Though monarchy, for the moft part, begins in the Monarchy 


egins in 
1 


midít of tumult and war, the very ο gen of regal force, and is 
fur AU. ted by 

power prefuppofes a confiderable degree of civility in the iofucace. 

community. The authority which the leader of a na- 

tion may acquire from perfonal merit in battle will die 

away in peace, unlefs the machine is kept in motion by. 

the continued impulfe of influence ; and this influence, 

which is the foundation, if not the origin, of kingly 

government, is only to be obtained by having fomething 

to beftow upon abettors and dependents... A few being 

gained, through the channel of intereft, the many are 

overawed into fubmiffion; and that airs and impartial 

juftice, which prudence dictates in the firft periods of mo- 

narchy, contribute to reconcile the uH ago of the people 


to the government of one. 
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In the early infancy of a flate, the only laws that 
fubhft in the community are the opinions and preju- 
dices of the people. Before property is well eftablithed, 
the 
punifhments annexed to each are neither fevere nor in- 


catalogue of crimes is very fuccinct; and the 
Hi&ded with precifion. The people have not yet 
delegated their authority to a few ; and the power that 
remains in the hands of the many feldom exerts itfelf 
with vigour. The fociety is kept together more by 
habit, and the abfence of vice, than by any thing which 
deferves the name of government. The people, who 
have the whole power in their hands, convene only 
when they are to Carry war into an enemy s country, 
They confult together but on 
the external affairs of the community ; its internal con- 
This ab- 
fence of all regulation may be called the moft ancient 
form of government; and it may be diftinguifhed by 
the title of a popular government, as the opinions of 
the people in general are the only checks upon the 
crimes and irregularities of individuals. 


or to defend their own. 


cerns are left to the opinions of individuals. 


Firm of the Ancient Britifh Government. 


The Ancient Britifh Nations, like the reft of the 
inhabitants of the North of Europe, were extremely 


fond 
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fond and very tenacious of their political freedom. RAE 
Though, from a conviction that civil fociety canno 
maintain itfelf without fubordination, they had their 
judges, their princes, and kings, the power of thofe 
dignified perfons was very much circumfcribed $. In the 
midit of barbarity they formed as juft notions of liberty 
as other free nations have done in the moft cultivated 
times. They were convinced, that they not only had 
a right to elect their magiftrates |], but alfo to prefcribe 
thofe laws by which they chofe to be governed. The 
actions of the individual were cognizable by the ΒΚΕΗΟΝ 
or judge ; the judge himfelf was accountable for his con- 


du& to the general aflembly of the people *. 


The Celte in general were fuch enthufiafls on the Ίονε of 1i- 
article of public freedom, that they affirmed it was the “a 
natural property of animals as well as of men T. Their 
love of liberty was one of the reafons they gave for 
their averfion to induftry and the accumulation of pro- 
perty; * for he that wifhes to be free," faid the Scy- 


§ Nec regibus infinita aut libera poteftas. Tacit. Germ. 


| Eliguntur in iifdem conciliis et principes, qui jura per pagos, vicos- 
que reddunt. Tacit. Germ. xii. 


* Coeunt omnes certis diebus, Tacit. xi. 


T Libertatem natura, mutis etiam animalibus datam, Civilis apud 
Tacit. Hift, lib. iv. 


Hh thians, 
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thians, * ought to have nothing that he is afraid to 
lofe t." Poverty is certainly the beft bulwark againft 
tyranny; nor were ouranceftors much miftaken when they 
believed that the man who loves riches is capable of 
felling his liberty for money. The Celte through all 
their branches preferred their freedom to life itfelf, 
Their firft maxim in war was to maintain their inde- 
pendance, or to prevent flavery by a voluntary death $. 


The department of the prince was to lead in war; 
in peace he funk into an equality with others. — Inftead 
of confidering his will and pleafure as a living law, 
they paid him no obedience but what he derived from 
their opinion of his merit *. They feemed to confider 
the chief magiftrate, even after his authority had ex- 
tended itíclf to times of tranquillity, to be only the 
guardian of thofe cuftoms which occupied the place of 
laws. ‘Their kings had no public revenue, and they 
ftood in need of none when the fubjeé attended them 
in war at his own expence ; if indeed the equipping of 
an ancient Briton for depredatory expeditions required any 
expence at all. 


i Nihil parare quod amittere timeant. Juftin. lib, ii. 


$ Nec aliud fibi reliquum quàm tenere libertatem, aut mori ante 
iervitutem. Tacit. Ann. lib, ii. 


* Reges auctoritate fuadendi magis quam jubendi poteftate, "Tacit. 
Germ. 
& It 
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It is certain that the ancient Britons, like their Their genc- 


: * . ral affem- 
heir general aflemblies pics, 


brethren on the continent, had t 
of the people, in which all affairs of public concern 
were decided by the plurality of voices *. In the {mall 
ftates into which they were fubdivided, it was not im- 
poflible for the majority of thofe of perfect age to con- 
vene upon important occafions. Their refolutions muft, 
in the nature of things, have been tumultuary and 
precipitate. . They met principally for the purpofe of 
making war, and they rufhed with little deliberation 
into a ftate which they naturally loved. Domeftic 
affairs were feldom the fubje& of debate; for a people 
before the eftablifhment of landed property and a con- 
fiderable degree of commerce can fcarcely be faid to have 
any domeltic affairs. 


The greateft improvements in politics rife from very Origin of 
fimple and rude beginnings. When the ftate became ‘<preenta- 
extenfive and populous, it was impoflible for all its 
members to convene in general afiembly. ‘The expe- 
dient of delegation was obvious, and was naturally 
adopted; and length of time polifhed into what is 


* Δημοκρατοῦνταί ate πλήθεις. Statu populari plurimum reguntur. 
Dion. Caff, de Caledoniis, lib. Ixxvi. Coeunt certis diebus. Tacit. 
Germ. De majoribus omnes, "Tacit. Germ. 
quotannis principem, itemque belli ducem multitudo diligebat. Strabo 
de Gallis, lib. iv. 
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called a convention of the ftates the democratical meet- 
ings of the Celtic nations, The delegates being freed 
of the interruptions and confufions incident to the 
aflemblies of the populace, found leifure to determine 
upon domeftic as well as foreign matters ; and this was 
the fource of thofe civil regulations which we diftinguifh 
by the name of laws.—In the darknefs which involves 
our remoteít anceftors it is impoflible to trace their go- 


vernment through all its departments with precifion. 
The abfence of thofe vices which exift only in polifhed 
lociety was probably the chief caufe of the domeftic tran- 
quillity + which they enjoyed. Crimes, to ufe at once 
a paradox and a metaphor, are the parents of civil regu- 
lations ; and neceffty, which is faid to have no law; 
is the fource of all law. 


Their Juflice, 


Menbyna- Man is by nature juft. The love of pleafure, and 
E ue conveniencies of civil life, warp his foul in ad- 
vanced fociety from the principles of re@itude and 
impartiality. The Celto-Scythians are reprefented by 
the ancients as the moft juft and equitable of men. 
The unbiaffed feelings of a mind uncorrupted by {ε]- 
fifh paflions fupply the place of civil regulation, and 
are even better than the coercive power of laws. The 
fecurity derived from the inate integrity of men is 


T Diod. Sic. de Britannis, lib. v. 
More 
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more pleafing than that which ariíes from their fears +. 
The nation that boafts of the multiplicity and falutari- 
nefs of its regulations conveys fatire in [elf-applaufe ; 
and, though the paradox is not in all cafes juft, we 
we may venture to affirm, that thofe who have the beft 


laws often need them the moft +. 


The open, fimplicity and integrity of the ancient Simplici: 
qud and int fud 
Britons met with the approbation of thofe who were ty of the 

Britons 
moft their foes; and they yielded not to the Celte on 
the continent in their ideas and practice of juftice 
between. man. and. man. The ftranger, the traveller,. 
and in merchant, were fecure in their perfons and 
property, not by the feverity of legal punifhments, but 
from. the natural propenfity of the people to juftice, 
Theft and. robbery within the US X the commu- 
nity were reckoned unpardonable crimes; [usn the 
limits of the ftate they took the name of depredatory 
war,, and were covered with honour and renown *, 

+ Plus (apud Celtas) boni mores valent, quam alibi bona leges. 
Tacit. con xviii. 

E Juftitia gentis ingeniis culta, non legibus (5. Quippe divitiarum 

upido eft, ubi et ufus. Juftin. lib. Juftifimi hominum quia 
communia habent bona. Nicol. MI apud Stob. S. lib. xxxvii. 

So diftinguifhed for juftice were the Celta, that Agathias fays, 
januas edium nunquam claudunt. Lib. i. 

* Latrocinia nullam habent infamiam, quz extra fines cujufque civitatis: 
nunt o Glar; Bb-vE 
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In commending the juftice ana integrity οἱ our an~ 


tic condu&. Ceftors we muft confine our applaufe to their condué at 


Faithful in 


the fervice 


of foreign- 


ers. 


home. To take every advantage of an enemy was one 
of their invariable maxims; and to carry devaftation 
and death into the territory of their neighbours upon 
every flight occafion was, inftead of being thought dif 
honourable, attended with fame. Though they did not, 
like the American Indians, excufe their cruelties by an 
averfion to war, for, on the contrary, it was the amufe- 
ment and bufinefs of their lives, they frequently com- 
mitted barbarities which can admit of little apology. 
To alleviate the weight of this refle&ion it ought to be 
obferved, that the oppreffions of the Romans, in the firft 
period of their government in Britain, were fufficient to 
raife a {pirit of implacable revenge in minds lefs irafcible 
and haughty than thofe of the ancient Britith Nations. 
Neither were the Celte, in any one of their branches, 
very tenacious of the faith of treaties ; their fickle dif- 
pofition, and ardent love of liberty, rendered them 
carelefs in their obfervation of conditions impofed upon 
them in their misfortunes +. 


Notwithftanding this defe& in their public faith, 
they boafted frequently, and with Juftice, of the in- 


T Gallica in federibus inconftantia. Polyb. lib. i —-— Fzedifraga 
gens. Sid. Apoll, lib. vi, 


violable 
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violable fincerity of their profefüons §. Their fidelity 
and attachment to the foreign princes whom they 
ferved in war were without bounds, and beyond 
example. It muft however be confeffed, that gratitude 

for favours received had a greater influence upon their 
condu& in this refpect, than a regard for the virtues of 

the perfon whofe arms they bore. A Nero f, a Vitel- 

lius, a Caracalla, were equally loved, and ferved with 

as much attachment as an Antonine, by the Celtic Ger- 

mans; and the Britons, when they obeyed the Romans, 

made no diftinction between a lawful prince and an 
ufurper.— The ancient Britifh Nations were equitable, 

juft, open, and fincere, in private life; in their public. 
tranfactions, like their Celtic neighbours on the continent, 

they were fometimes treacherous and cruel. ‘The pale 

of their own dominions comprehended almoft all their 

good qualities ; pu carried no virtue, except. valour, 

into the territory of their enemies. 

There was a fpecies of theocracy among the Celta, Their ap- 
as well as among the old Jews. Though they had b P 
magiftrates and courts of ofc there was an authority 
uperior to both, to which, in doubtful cafes, they 


appealed. When either the queftion of right, or mat- 
$ Nullos mortalium armis aut fide ante illos effe. Tacit. Ann. 
lib. xiii. 


t Sueton. Neron, xxxiv, 
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ter of fa&t, was not perfe&ly clear, the parties decided 


the fuit by the fword *. Even witneffes, when they 
did not agree in their teftimonies, were oíten obliged to 
fettle the difference in their evidence by fingle combat. 
The decifion of arms was reckoned more unerring than 
that of the magiftrate: "The appeal was to providence, 
and the judgment was that of God. To fuch a pitch of 
extravagance was this peculiar cuftom carried, that the 
candidates for public offices in the community, when their 
merit appeared to be equal, trufted their refpective preten- 
fions to the decifion of the fword +. Ecclefiaftical dignities 
have been acquired in the fame barbarous way; and the 
chief Druid himfelf fometimes owed his elevation more 
to his dexterity in fingle combat with his rivals, than to 


the fuperior fan&tity of his own character 1. 


* Rigido jus dicitur enfe. Ovid. Trift. lib. v.——Libido cuncta 
armis agendi. Tacit. Ann. lib. xili——Cum controverfias invicem 
habent, arma fumunt, et tanquam aperto marte congrediuntur; et pu- 
tantur juftiora dicere, qui adverfarium occidunt. Nicol. Damafc. ap. 
Stobzum, lib. viii 


-- Corbis et Orfica patrueles fratres, de principatu civitatis ambigen- 
tes, ferro fe certaturos profeffi funt. Livius, lib. xxviii. 


+ Nonnunquam etiam de principatu Druide armis contendunt. 
Caefar, lib, vi. 
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General Obfervations. 


YATIONS are not fo tenacious of their cuftoms Nations te 
N and .manners as they are of their aboriginal οὐρίπαι ὧν 
tongues. The firft may gradually vanifh in the grow- ο Ὁ 
ing improvements of civil life; the latter can only 
be buried in the fame grave with the people them- 
felves. Conqueft may confine the bounds of a language; 
commerce may corrupt it; new inventions, by intro- 
ducing new words, may throw the old into difufe; a 
change in the mode of thinking may alter the idiom: 
but the extirpation of thofe who {peak any original 
tongue is the only means, by which it can be entirely 
deftroyed, even where letters have been altogether un- 
known. It retires from fuccefsful invafion into rocks 
and defarts; it fubfifts with the remains of a people; 
even mountains and rivers in part retain it when the 
the people are no more. 


τι That 


The Latin 
not the mo- 
ther of the 
language of 
Vrance, &c. 


proved from 
colateral ex- 
amples, 
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That the Romans eftablifhed their own language, in 
the regions of the Weft and North which fubmitted 
to their arms, is a pofition which the learned Ícarce ever 
doubted, and which the refi of the world ftil] impli- 
citly believe. The Latin has been confidered as the 
fountain from which the Italian, French, and Spanithy 
derive their origin and it muft be confefled, that, ina 
confined degree, the opinion is extremely juft. It ishow- 
ever certain, that this mark of their own greatnefs, which 
the Romans feem to have left in the conquered provinces, 
proceeded more from the reputation of their literature 
than from the power of their arms. The illuftrious 
nation had too much fenfe to endeavour to impofe their 
own language upon the conquered ; and, had they even 
departed from their ufual political prudence on that head, 
it is Ícarcely credible, that they could have fucceeded in 
theattempt. Allother conquering nations, to whom hif- 
tory extends its information, failed ín their endeavours of 
the fame kind. The viGors have often adopted the 
tongue of the vanquifhed ; but the vaffals have fcarce 
ever been known to drop their own language for that of 
their lords. 


The Arabs who conquered Perfia, the Perfians who 
fubdued India, the Tartars who extended their empire 
over China, the Turks who reign in Greece and its 
Πες, have not been able to eftablifh their own lan- 
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guage in their conquefts. The fervants of the court, the 
attendants of the prince, the pofterity of the victors, in 
general, may retain the tongue of their original country ; 
but the bulk of the people will alfo retain that which 
defcended to them from their fathers. ‘The Romans 
themfelves could never extend the Latin to the Provinces 
of the Eaft; on the contrary, the language of their 
Greek vaflals prevailed, at laft, over their own. The 
obftinate defpotifm of William the Conqueror, and the 
períeverance of thofe Norman and French princes who 
Íucceeded him in the throne of England, could not force 
the language of France on the Englifh nation; and the 
Lombards and Franks loft their own Sarmatic dialect in 
the tongues of Italy and Gaul. ‘The caufe is as obvious 
as the fact is true. The number of the conquerors bore 
no proportion to the vanquifhed; and, in the article of 
language, the majority always prevails. | 
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The conne&ion, between the Latin and the languages c.r of the 


of Spain, France, and modern Italy, muft be traced to 


connection 


another fource than the government of Rome. The French, δες, 


and whofe pofterity ftill, in a great degree, poffefs them, 
were, in fact, the fame people with the Romans. 
Thofe Gael, who in Italy went under the name of Um- 
bri, were partly the anceftors of the Banditti who fettled 
with Romulus on the banks of the Tiber. The Romans, 

Ti 2 in 
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with the 
nations who inhabited thofe extenfive regions originally, Latin. 
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in their own averfion to commerce, vindicate, in part; 
their Celtic origin againft their pretended defcent from 
the Greeks of Magna Grecia, who were in fome mea- 
fure a commercial people. Some of their own writers 
join iffue with us in this opinion. Their language, 
though tinctured with Hellenifms, is radically different 
from the Greek ; and we fhall, in a fubfequent fection, 
have occafion to fhew, that the primitives of the Latin 
tongue differ not materially from the language of a branch 
of the Celte, to whom neither the literature nor the 
government of Rome ever extended themfelves, | 


The Celtic /— A fimilarity in the language of different nations is, of 


once the 


univerfal | itfelf, fufficient to eftablith the certainty of their common 
Bice ae origin, Were all the hiftorical monuments of the Eng- 
lifh and Germans, by fome accident, loft, the identity of 
the radical words common to the language of both, would 
convince mankind that one of thofe nations muft have 
originally migrated from the other. When the Romans 
threw the firft light’on the immenfe track of country 
which they diftinguifhed by the name of Celtica, the fame 
language as well as the fame manners prevailed over the 
whole. "The ZEftiones, who inhabited Pruffia and the 
banks of the Viftula, fpoke nearly the fame diale& with the 


ancient Britifh nations *; and the Baftarne and Scordifci 


* Dextero Suevici maris litore /Eftiorum gentes aluuntur: quibus.ritus 
habitus Suevorum, lingua Britannice proprior. Tacit. Germ. xlv. 


who 
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who lived on the Danube, differed not much in their 
language from the AEftiones+. The Britons, in the 
days of Tacitus, fpoke a dialect of the Celtic little dif- 
ferent from that of Gaul i; the Gothini of Silefia re- 
tained the marks of their Gallic origin in their tongue §. 
The inhabitants of Spain, if we except the Iberians, 
were Gauls or Celte, and muft of courfe have fpoken 
a dialect of the language of Gaul ||; and the Gallo-Graci 
of the leffer Afia, being in fome meafure the defcend- 
ants of the Baftarne and Scordifci, muft have retained 
a part, at leaft, of the tongue of their anceflors **, 
From the pillars of Hercules to the mouth of the Da- 
nube, from the Hellefpont almoft to the Baltic, one lan- 
guage, though in a great variety of dialects, prevailed ; 
and, from that circumftance, fhould no other proof be 
produced, we may conclude, that all the nations who 
poflefied that immenfe extent of country {prung origi- 
nally from one and the fame fource. 


It is more natural to fuppofe that the Latin owes, in 4). pain 
d defcended 


part, its origin to one of the dialeéts of the great an 
+ Scordifci Galli. Strabo, lib. vii. Baftarnz Scordifcis lingua et 
moribus zequales. Livius, lib. xl. 
+ Sermo haud multum diverfus. Tacit. Agric. xi. 
$ Gothinos Gallica lingua coarguit. acit. Germ. xliii. 
| Galli occidua Europa ufque ad Gades incolunt. Strabo, lib. ii. 


?* Juftin. xxxil. 
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general tongue which pervaded ancient Europe, than 
that it was formed by a few vagabonds who atffembled 
together, for felf-defence, on the (hores of the Tiber. 
Some vifionary pedants have been known to attempt the 
creation of a new language; illiterate men have always 
contented themfelves with that which has been .tranf- 
mitted to them by their anceftors, In the progrefs of 
fociety, in the growth of inventions, a language is po- 
lifhed in its phrafes, and enriched in the number of its 
words; but its firft rude elements remain in its primi- 
tives, and ferve to point out the fountain from which it 


originally. owed. 


Lhe Language of Ancient Britain, 


Time, which effe&uates a change in every thing, has 

a peculiar influence on language. In the lef polifhed 
periods of fociety it grows gradually with advancing civi- 
lization; and, like thofe who {peak it, it becomes cor- 
rupted through improvement. When literature and phi- 
lofophy arrive at their height, for even thefe, like ali 
human inventions, have their bounds, men of genius, as 
it were, arreft language in its progrefs, and fecure, by 
their writings, its permanency to future ages. They 
put their feals upon it, and fend it down to pofterity in 
a kind of independence on accident. Before the efta- 
blifhment of literature, or where it is imperfectly known, 
5 language, 
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language, having no ftandard by which it can be fixed, 
flu&uates with the changing manners of the lociety ; and 
the longer it runs down through time, it departs the fur- 
ther from its primitive fimplicity. 

To this circumftance, and not to a difference of ori- face Ws 
gin, we muft afcribe that diverfity of diale&s which dialects, 
Julius Caefar found in Gaul. The Aquitani * were not 
underftood by the Belgz, nor could the Celt, at the foot 
of the Alps, hold any converfation with the Gaul at the 
mouths of the Rhine; yet no writer has ever affirmed that 
all Gaul was not potiefied by one and the fame people, 
though divided into feparate flates. The truth is, the 
identity of languages does not confift in their being mu- 
tually underftood by the nations who {peak them, but 
in the fimilarity difcernible between the names of things 
which are common to al] countries, and to every ftage of 
fociety +. The Doric of Syracufe was not intelligible at 
Miletus; the Dutch can hold no difcourfe with the Sile- 
fians ; yet the Sicilian and Ionian were Greeks; and one 
and the fame nation pofiefs the upper and lower Ger- 
many. 


* Oi "Axoviravol διαφέρουσι τοῦ 1 αλατικοῦ Φυλου κα]ὼ yAuT]av 


Strabo, lib. iv. 
T Strabo fays, that the nations of Gaul differed very little from one 
another in point of language, Παραλλάτ]είν ἐνίους ταῖς γλὠτ]αις μικρὸν. 


Strabo,. lib. iv.. 
We 
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We have, in a preceding feGtion, obferved that Gaul 
and the lower Germany had fent colohies into Britain, 
at three different periods, before the arrival of the Ro- 
mans in the IHfland. The pofterity of thefe muft have dif- 
fered confiderably from one another in point of language: 
The Gael, who ftill exift in North-Britain and Ireland, 
paffed from the continent before the arts of civil life had 
made any great progres in Gaul; and, in fome meature, 
retain the unimproved language of their anceftors. ‘The 
lecond colony were the pofterity of thofe Gauls, who, 
being anciently fettled beyond the Rhine, returned into 
the regions of the South, under the name of Cimbri. 
The Cumri of Wales are their defcendents; and they 
preferve, in their tongue, a tincture of the Sarmatic of 
the Faft and North. The Britifh Belge {poke that dia- 
le& of the language of Gaul which ftill fubfifts among 
their pofterity in lower Britanny. The three dialects 
which we have juft mentioned, have been thought by 
many learned writers to be the only genuine remains of 
the ancient Celtic; and others have added to thefe the 
language of the mountaineers of Afturias and Gallicia. 
Some have even gone fo far as to affirm that thefe four 
languages are reciprocally underftood by the Scots, Irifh, 
and Welfh, the inhabitants of Britanny, and the Spaniards 
who border on the Bay of Bifcay. | 


The 
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The opinion is not jut: The Bifcayan has not even Observa- 


tions on the 


the moft diftant connection with the qam Όλο, other Bi&ayan, 


Armorican, 


languages derive, it 1s, certain, their origin from one war, &c. 
fource: they agree in many radical words, but their 

idioms are different. The Wel(hman is as ignorant of 
che Gaelic as the Spaniard of Arragon is of the dialect of 
Dauphiny ; and the Scot knows no more of the lan 
of Britanny, than the inhabitant of Palermo does 
tongueof Portugal. —In vain have the learned had recourfe 

to be rude dialeds of the Celtic, which remain in Bri- 
tanny and Wales, to form upon them fome idea of that 
language. What they fought after with fo much eager- 
nefs abroad, was every day in their hands at home. ‘The 

language of the Romans fprung originally in part from the 
Celtic ftock; and the French, Italians, and Spaniards 
{peak, in fome meafure, to this day, the tongue of their 
Celtic anceftors. To render the firft part of the pofition 


probable, is to prove the latter beyond the power of reply. 


The Latin and Gaelic compared. 


The Gallic Umbri *, and their pofterity, the Tufcans O:icin of 
the Ro- 


and Sabins T, were in poffeffion of a great part of the mans. 


* Bocchus abfolvit Gallorum veterum pro gx iginem. Umbros effe. 
Solin. viii, Umbros veterum Gallorum propaginem effe Marcus Anto- 


nius refert, Servius in ZEneid. xii. 


+ Zenodotus Trazenius qui Umbrorum hiftoriam conícripfit narrat 
Sabinos pro Umbris appellatos. Dionyf. Halic, lib. ii. 


EE lower 


NS 
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er Italy before the foundation of Rome was laid. 
: hele were the fame with the Aborigines, whofe pecu- 
liar and rude manner of life bore teftimony of their 
Celtic origin. When the Greeks, from their poffeffion 
of the arts which they had received from Phoenicia and 
| τας began to multiply their numbers in Peloponnefus 
and Iflands of the Archipelago, they fent abroad 
tl who fettled on the {ποτε of the lower Italy, 
and carried on fome commerce in its ports. Out of 
the vagabonds of thefe two very different fets of men 
Romulus collected the founders of Rome. The mixed 
manners, and the mixed language of the Romans, 
prove their double origin, and furnifh a kind of demon- 

ation that the illuftrious nation derived their blood 

om the Celtz, as well as from the Greeks of Magna 


hey de- The Latin derives many of its roots and primitive 
ved τη part - 1 . 
their lan- words from the Greek; it alfo draws fome from 


the ancient Celtic. The Scots of Caledonia were never 
fubdued by the Romans; and they had little connection 


with that illuftrious people. The Roman language 


cannot be fuppofed to have penetrated where neither the 


Veref ipsi barbarici etiam generis reliquias nonnullas € vicinis et 
priicis incolis cum Grzcis fe conjunxiffe. Dionyf. Halic. lib. ii; Be 
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that as 1t will, the Sabins were received into the city of Rome under 


1 the Sabins were Umbri, and the Umbri Gael. 
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literature nor the arms of Rome ever entered; yet there 
is a wonderful fimilarity, if not a perfect identity, be- 
tween many primitives in the Gaclic, and others that 
correfpond with them exactly in the Latin tongue. This 
circumftance feems to demonftrate, that the Gallic 
Umbri of Italy, who were partly the anceftors of the 
Romans, and the Gael of Caledonia, who were the 
fole anceftors of the ancient Scots, fwarmed originally 
from the fame hive. 


To prove the pofition by exam ple a fhort cata! logue Latin com 


"i with 

of correfponding words is fub; joined in alph abetical the Ga im 

: or Caledo- 
OI der: nian tongue. 


Latin ^. Gaelic 

Aer Aer Ait 

9 Eris Eris * Brafs 
fEtas Ette * An Age 


Agnus Uan A Lamb 

Altus Alt High 

Amnis Amhon f A River 
Ancilla Bancilla § A Servant Maid 


* Thud’s Arche. Britan. 

[ Pronounced Avon. 

$ From Ban, or Bean, woman; and Cilla, pronounced Killa, fer- 
vant. It is obfervable that the C of the Latin is pronounced invariably 
like K in the Gaélic language ; which is a kind of proof that the Romans 
pronounced it in the fame way: for inftance, the Latin Cera, (wax) is 
pronounced Ker in the Galic, though it is always written Cér. 
A 


Kk 2 Ancuila 
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Anguilla 
Anima 
Aqua 
Aquila 
Arca 
Argentum 
Arma 
Aro 


Aurum 


Betula 
Bos 
Bulga 
Bufo 


Caballus 
Cecus 
Canis 
Cantor 
Candela 
Cannabis 
Carus 
Caritas 
Cafeus 
Capra 
Cathedra 
Catus 


A Ghellac 
Anim 
Oicha | 
Acuil 

Are 

Argéd 
Arm 

At 


A 


Or 


Beth 
Bó 

Bolg 
Buaf 


Cabul 
Caocha 
Cana 
Cainter 
Caindel 
Cannab 
Cara 
Caritas 
Caife 
Cabhar 
Cathoir 
Catta 


| Lhud's Arche. Britan. 


An Eel 
The Soul 
Water 
Eagle 

A. Cheft 
Silver. 
Arms 

To plough 
Gold 


A Birch Tree 
A Cow 

A Budget 

A Toad 


A Sorry Horfe 
Blind 


A Whelp or Puppy 


A finger 
Candle 
Hemp 
Dear 
Friendfhip 
Cheefe 

A Goat 
A Chair 
Cat 


Cella 
Centum 
Cera 
Cingulum 
Chorda 
Cicur 
Circulus 
Columba 
Cortex 
Creta 
Cruor 
Culex 
Culter 
Cuneus. 
Currus 
Cura 


Decem 
Dexter 
Dies 
Deus 
Domus 
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Cealla 
Céd § 
Cer 
Cingul * 
Corda 
Ciocair 
Circul 
Colum 
Cort 
Creadh 
Cru 
Culac 
Cultair 
Ceuna 
Carru + 
Curam 
Déc 
Deas 
Dit 
Dia 
Dom 


§ Or (41, pronounced Ként. 


στα 


A Cell 
An Hundred 
Wax 

A Belt 
A String 
Tame 
A Circle 
A Dove 
Bark 
Chalk 
Blood 

A Fly 


Coulter of a Plough 


A Wedge 
A Chariot 


Ten 
Right 
Day 
God 

A Houle 


* Cingul, pronounced Kingul, fignifes literally any thing that is 


wrapped round the waift. 


+ From Car, turning round ; in allufion to the wheels. 


t As in Di-Luan, Monday. 
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Duo Do Two 

Durus Dur Hard 

Equus Each A Horfe 
Fagus Faiga A Beech Tree 
Febris Feabras § A Fever 

Floccus Floccas A Lock of Wool 
Frater Vrather Brother 

Fulmen Folmhein] ^ A Thunder Bolt 
Fundus Fón Ground 

Gallus Caollach Α Cock 

Gladius Claidhea A Sword 

Hora Urh Hour 

Hatta Aftas A. Spear 
Hordeum Ordna Barley 

Lacus Loch Lake 

Latro Ladran * Robber 

Ligo Leige A. Mattock 
Linum Lin Lint 
Lorica Lurich A Coat of Mail 
Luna Luan + The Moon 


$ From Fea, a vein; and Bras, quick; literally a quick pulfe, 
.] Literally rujbing fire. 
* From Lader, ftrong; in allufion to the force ufed by robbers. 


T Luan is literally the full moon, from Laz, full. 
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Mala Meil The Jaw Bone 
Manus Main The Hand 
Mare Moir + Sea 

Mater Mather Mother 
Matutinus Mattin § Early 

Mille Mile A Thoufand 
Mons Monna A Mountain 
Nox Noich Night 
Novem Noif Nine 
Oceanus Oicean || Ocean 

Olor Eola Swan 

Octo Ochto Bight 
Ovum Ouff Ερο 

Quater Ceather Four 
Quinque Cuinc Five 

Rex Ri King 
Sericum Seric Silk 

Sex Sé Six 

Septem Secht Seven 

Sol Solus Light or the Sun 
Sonus Suain A Sound 


t Mér, greatnefs emphatically. 
§ Mattin, literally good or precious light. 


| Pronounced Aikeaw, or digés 
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"Tellus TRI t Earth 
Taurus 'laru A Bull 
ρω Τις Earth ἳ 
Tres ata Three 
Tu d Thou 
Tumulus Tim A Hillock 
Turba Turba A Multitude 
Undecim Hin-déc Eleven 
Viginti Fighint T'wenty 
Unus Hin One 
A remark. This catalogue might be extended to a much oreater 


length, but nothing can be more tedious and unenter- 
taining than a dry lift of words. To remove every 
ground of fuppofition that the Scots of either of the 
Britiíh I{les borrowed any part of their language from 
the Latin it is neceflary to obferve, that almoft every 
one word in the Gaelic column is either a compound or 
derivative from fome well known primitive in that lan- 


guage. The Gaelic primitives are all monofyllables. 
Wherever a word of more fyllables than one prefents 
itfelf it is a compound; and ail the adjectives are 
formed, by the addition of fome termination or other, 
to a fubftantive noun. 


Reflection. Το draw, in this place, a parallel between the 
Gaclic, the Welch, and the language of Britanny, 
would 
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would.not even have novelty to recommend it. "The. 
ingenious Mr, Lhud’s comparative vocabulary is already 
in the hands of the curious; and to fuch as are not 
fond of philological difquifition» it is fufficient to ob- 
ferve, that the three languages, though not reciprocally 
underftood by the Scots, Welfh, and the inhabitants of 
Britanny, are evidently defcended from that tongue 
which the nations of Gaul carried in their migrations to 
every quarter of Europe. It is even demonítrable, . 
were not the fubje& foreign to this Introduction, that 
the Italian, Spanifh, and efpecially the modern French, 
owe their origin, to fpeak in a.confined fenfe, more to 
the ancient Celtic than.to the Latin, which was itfel£, , 
in part, a-dialect.of that language. 


AN 


I N' QU IR Y 


INTO. THE 


ORIGIN OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 


Preliminary Obfervations. 


‘HE remote antiquities of the Saxons lie buried in 
antiquities -& the darknefs which involved, in ancient times, 
ml the inhabitants of the northern Europe. Without the 
means of tranfmitting any account of themfelves to pofte- 
rity; at a diftance from thofe nations who pofleffed the 
ufe of letters, their tranfactions were either loft in obícurity 
or disfigured with fable. In their progrefs towards the 
South, they gradually rofe, as it were, from night; the 
light of hiftory broke in upon them; and we fee 
them, for the firft time, in that rude form which a 
fierce combination of Barbarians wear in migration 
and depredatory war. After the foil and climate of 
Britain had attached them to fixed. abodes, their natural 
ferocity was mellowed down by degrees; the arts of 
civil life began to appear; and they were among the 
firft of the European nations who committed their 


hiftory 


‘Obfeurity of ü : 


the remote 


THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 


hiftory to writing, and even whofe tranfactions were 
worthy of being — orded. 


The character, private life, and government of the Apology 


Anglo-Saxons, after their fettlement in this Παπά, fur- 
nifh an ample field for difquifition; the monuments 
which remain of their hiftory on the continent are few in 
number ; and the fubject itfelf is, in fome meafure, barren, 
from its high antiquity. But as nothing that concerns 
a. people who have made fo. great and. fplendid a figure 
ean be uninterefting, either to themfelves or the world, 
the Author of the Introduction hopes to fcreen his own. 
want of abilities behind the importance of his fubject.. 
He even prefumes to think that he has thrown fome ad- 
ditional: light on thofe antiquities which he has endea- 
voured to reprefent in their leaft forbidding form: Should 
his confining himfelf to the hiftory and manners of the- 
Saxons in their rudeft ftate be the chief objection to his. 
work, he may perhaps rernove it by:defeending hereafter: 
into a more fruitful. period :. fhould the objection, on the. 
other hand, arife from any defe& in himfelf, he will de-- 
rive fome happinefs from: the thoughts of having fpent: 
but little time, in a- province where he failed to pleafe.. 


To inveftigate the origin of the Anglo-Saxons, to pur- of ths 


fue their progrefs from Scandinavia with precifion, 1t may. 
not be improper to throw together fome refle&ions on the. 


Authors. 
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£11 of the Romans; the decline of whofe. power opened 


the regions of the Weft to the migrations of the Bar- 
barians of the northern Europe. 


Reflections ou the Fall of the Romans. 


Casfeofthe The Romans differed not more from other nations 

(tability of .. 9 f. ; 

‘he Roman 1n the rife and progrefs, than in the extent and perma- 

^UU**  nence of their power. The fall of the republic, by 
melting down into one mafs all diftin&ions of party, 
cave ftability and weight to the ftate, when it deftroyed 


the importance of the members οἱ which it was com- 


pofed. Feeble and corrupted in the center, the empire 
threw all its vigour and flrength into its frontier, and 
became formidable abroad in the midft of domeftic 
decay. The difputes about the purple, though frequent 
and bloody, were but partial fhocks; they agitated and 
difturbed, but did neither break nor ruin the great fabric 
of the ftzte. The ftorms were violent, but they did not 


laft long; and things were foon reftored to their original 
balance by the tranquillity of abfolute government. 


swear ‘Lhe defpotic empires of Afia raifed by the abilities of 
ferent fom one prince fall through the weaknefs of another: the 
narhi. — fate of the ftate is involved with the life of the monarch, 
and when he dies in battle, or by the hands of the affaf- 
fin, the great body, of which he was the head, fubmits 
to a foreign conqueror, or feparates into petty principa- 


lities 
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lites under domeftic tyrants. The imperial authority at 
Rome ftood upon a more folid foundation. When the 
Julian family reduced the Roman republic into an em- 
pire for themfelves, they did not change in appearance 


the ancient form of government. Though a new power 
ftarted up in the ftate, all the old offices remained. 
Defpotifm had the decency to cover oppreffion with a 
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maík, and to execute its moft rigorous plans through 
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channels neither unknown nor formidable in the days of 
freedom. . The power of the firft Cefars confifled: in 
influence; and an overawed and venal fenate were the 
obvious inftruments of their tyranny. 
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The interference of the imperial authority was confined why the 
to matters of ftate. The detail of inferior government, M oath 
the courfe of juftice between individuals remained in the as 
poffeffion of ancient forms. The oppreffions of the 
worft of the Czefars {carce ever extended beyond the walls 
of Rome; and the provinces which had languifhed under 
the exactions of republican prefects flourifhed under the 
lieutenants of a Caligula and a Nero. Though, vefted 
with the facrednefs of his tribunitian authority, no laws 
could bind the emperor, the empire itfelf was governed, 
in fact, by a regular fyftem of laws; and therefore, when 


the tyrant fell, the ftate was not involved in his ruin. 


There was one other caufe which prevented the per- did not de- 
$ : pend on the 
manence of the Empire from depending on the fate of fate of the 


: : ^ ; . rince, 
the prince, The hereditary fucceflion, which the Julian *" 
family 
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family endeavoured to eftablith, expired with Nero ; 
and the fuffrage of the army, confirmed by the approba- 
tion of a timid and complyine fenate, became the only 
neceffary title to the throne, Men raifed by accidental 
influence to the imperial dignity, though they inforced 


obedience, could command neither refpect nor attachment 
from a people among whom they themfelves had been fo 
lately numbered as private perfons, The multitude, who 
are, 1n every age and nation, the great fupporters of he- 
reditary monarchy, found no refting- place for their loy- 
alty in the flu&uations of imperial fucceftion ; and they 
acquielced, without relu&ance, in the government of any 
ambitious leader, who had paved his way to the purple 
by private treachery or by open force. 


Theexen- One of the beft of thofe, who held the reins of govern- 


fion of the 


freedom of Ment at Rome, haftened the diffolution of the empire 
ο waist than the very worft of his predeceffors. The firft 
ples in Antonine, by extending the freedom of the city * to all 
the provinces, broke down the fence of diftin@ion which, 
even in the midft of degeneracy, protected fome fmaH 
remains of the old Roman {pirit. When the exclufive 
privilege of citizens was no longer confined to Italy, the 
awe which the conquered nations had for the original feat 


of greatnefs gradually decayed. "When, to be born with- 


* Dion Caffius fays, that this was the act of Antoninus Caracalla, but 
other writers of credit affirm the contrary. It was only, perhaps, the 
freedom of Latium that was extended to the provinces by Antoninus 
Pius; that of the city by Caracalla. 

In 
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in the walls of Rome no longer conferred any peculiar 
immunities, that myfterious tie, which bound the at- 
tachment of the citizen himfelf to the refidence of his 
anceftors, was broken ; and the veneration once annexed 
to the Roman name became naturally feeble, when the 
name itfelf was diffufed over half the world. 


But this caufe of diffolution was neither obvious in its phe abrence 
commencement nor rapid in its progrefs. The total 2 pla 
abfence of all fpirit in the provinces balanced, for fome vince 
time, its decline in Italy. "The debility which tyranny 
and luxury carried from Rome through all its dominions, 
even contributed, though the opinion is fingular, to the 
permanency and ftability of the empire. The conquered 
nations, by being deprived of their arms, applied them- 

{elves to thofe enervating arts which, by adminiftering to 
luxury, deprave when they polifh the human mind. 
Timid and habituated to fubmiflion, they fell in love 
with the tranquillity of defpotifm ; and in a kind of de- 
termination to continue flaves, they became indifferent 
about the title and virtues of their tyrant. The news of 
his acceflion was enough to eftablifh the authority of any 
prince in the moft diftant regions of the empire; and 
many provinces were fo difpirited and paflve, that a 
military force was found altogether unneceffary to fecure 
their obedience. No attempt at independence could be 
made by fuch an inactive body. Men were either igno- 
rant of the natural rights of their fpecies, or meanly re- 
figned them for the abject fecurity of fervitude. 
The 
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The general ^ "T'heinfectious debility which hadfeized the other fubjects 
debility TC eg 
fpreading to of. Rome, did not, for fome centuries after the extinction 


the army. : : * J $ 
U^ of liberty, overwhelm its armies. Born in the more dif- 


tant parts of the empire, and ftationed on its frontier, the 


foldier was a ftranger to thofe enervating vices which ex- 
tinguifh the martial fpirit. When the legions followed 
an ambitious leader to Rome, a difmiffion from fervice 
was the common reward of their fidelity; and if they 
were depraved by licence they were foon diffipated and 
loft in the general imbecillity of the body of the people. 
They were fucceeded in the prefidial provinces by new 
levies of hardy and uncorrupted barbarians, who preferved 
an appearance of vigour in the extremities of the empire, 
after the center had exhibited every fymptom of political 
decay. 


The re- The impolitic vanity of Conftantine, in removing the 


moval of the 


feat of go. feat of empire toa new capital, gave a mortal blow to 
vernment. qe Roman ftate. The fenate, whofe confequence and 
authority had declined with their virtue, were, in fome 
meafure, annihilated by being tranfplanted to another 
place. The name, even the very walls of Rome, con- 
tained fomething within them which commanded obe- 
dience from the provinces. The opinion which fupports 
all government was deftroyed, by turning the attention 
of the people to a quarter to which they were not accuf- 
tomed to look. They were habituated to obey impli- 

citly 
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citly the mandates of Roman emperors and Roman fe- 
nates; but to Bizantine princes at e afíemblies they paid 
only that cold and unwilling obedience which force ex- 
torts from flaves. Το complete nce the ruin of that 
mighty fabric which the dá "e virtue of ancient 
Rome had raifed,. Conftantine, by creating new offices 
and by changing the names of many of dies old, altered 
the conftitution of the Roman government. This prince 
in fhort, who covered with fplendid exploits, in.public 

life, the meannefs and even wickednefs of his private cha- 
racter, was more fatal to the permanency of the Roman 
power, efpecially in the Weft, than the moft wretched 


and impolitic of his predeceffors in the imperial dignity. 


Julian, though endued with all the {pirit, abilities, oivesa mor- 


and even virtues of the old Romans, came too late into 
the world to ftop the rapid progrefs of the ftate to its 
decline. His untimely death extinguifhed the laft hopes 
of Rome. ‘The vigour and prudence with which he 
conducted his meafures in his early youth ferve only to 
fhew what he might have been in his riper years. Had 
he lived, there was a chance for the future permanency of 
the empire, a certainty of its temporary greatnefs. He 
fell, and the whole fabric of Roman power nodded to its 
fall when he died. The circumfcribed abilities of fome 
of his fucceffors fupported, for a few years, a part of the 
venerable ruin; but with every rude blaft that rufhed 
M m 


from 


tal blow to 
the empire. 
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from the North and Eaft fome fhattered fragment fell. 
Province was cut off after province, till the mutilated 
body at laft expired, when Rome itfelf was taken and 
facked by the Goths. 


General Reflections on the Sarmatae. 


Of the Bar- "he bad policy of Conítantine and the imbecillity- 


p pU which gradually arofe from advanced civility and flavery; 

iem though they were the great, were not the only, caufe of 

n the ruin of Rome. The Barbarians of the North and 
Eaft, who’have even pervaded the regions of Afia itfelf 
with their migrations, gave the finifhing blow to a ftate 
already tottering to its fall. Wandering like beafts of 
prey on the fkirts of their own deferts, they faw the lirxu- 
ries which prevailed within the Roman pale, and they 
made many attempts to break into the fold. Whilft vi- 
gour and difcipline remained among the legions on the 
frontiers, they repelled with eafe the irregular incurfions 
of the naked Tartars of the North and Eaft.. But after 
the general effeminacy had extended itfelf to the army, 
enemies who, in the better days of Rome, were de- 
fpifed, became formidable and victorious. The fence 
being once broken down, the deluge foon fpread: over 
the provinces of the Weft; and that great fabric which 
was the work of many centuries, fell in lefs than the 
fpace of one, 


τε 
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It were in vain to atten apt to penetrate the darknefs The obfcu- 
which involved, at home, the Sarmate, who fucceeded wheel they 
the Romans in the regions of the Weft. Deftitute a ia: 
of means of conveying their own annals to pofterity, 
the firft feeble light of hiftory was thrown upon them 
when they fhewed themíelves, in a hoftile manner, on 
the frontiers of the empire. The writers who have fent 
down the earlieft account of their invafions, aftonifhed 
at their appearance, and alarmed at their cruelties, feem 
to have been more anxious to defcribe what they then 
were than what they had formerly been. ‘They pufhed 
not their inquiry into the origin of Barbarians whofe ra- 
vages conveyed the firft news of their name; and they 
were little folicitous about examining into the previous 
hiftory of a rude race of men, whofe incurfions into the 
Roman territories were perhaps their firft public tranfac- 
tion. To fupply, in fome meafure, this defe& in the 
latter writers of Rome, we muft return to antiquity, and 
recapitulate fome part of what has been already advanced 
concerning the ftate of Ancient Europe. 


When the Greeks and Romans had extended their in- Europe pof- 


ísfled origi- 


quiries beyond the Danube and the Alps, they found, in Cates 
the vaft track of country which they diftinguifhed by the Sarmats 
name of Scythia, two nations different from one another 

in manners, cuftoms, and language. To the inhabit- 

ants of the regions of the Eaft and North-Eaft of the 
Danube they gave the name of Sarmate; the Celtz ex- 


Mm 2 tended 


the contratt 
between 


their charac- 


ters, 
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tended themfelves to the Weft and the ocean, The cha- 
racter of the Sarmate, and their manner of life, was as 
oppofite to thofe of the Celtz as the barbarifm common 


to both could permit. 


The Sarmatz, like the Celte, made war the buGnefs o£ 
their lives; but their troops confifted altogether of cavalry, 
They were fo much addicted to riding * that they, in fome 
meafure, loft the ufe of their limbs 4. They held their 
aflemblies, tranfa&ed their affairs, they ate, they even 
Περί on horfeback +. The flefh of their favourite animal, 
the horfe, was numbered among their greateft delicacies ; 
his blood mixed with milk was their moft delicious beve- 
rage§. Before their migration to the South they wore 
the loofe ftole of the Eaft, which defcended down to 
their heels; their arms confifted chiefly of the bow 
and the arrow |. They were given to polygamy **, 


Equis prope affixi 


* Sarmatz equo viventes. ‘Tacit, Germ. xlvi. 
Sarmatze. Amm. Marcell. lib. xxxi. 


T Zozim. lib. iv. 


I In ipfis (equis) cibum fumunt et potum, et inclinati cervice angufítas 
jumenti, in altum foporem ad ufque varietatem effunduntur fomniorum. 
Ft deliberatione fuper rebus propofita feriis, hoc habitu omnes in com- 


mune confultant. Amm. Marcell. lib. xxxi. 
$ Sanguinis potator equini. Virg. Georg. ii. Plin. lib. xviii. 
| Paufan. Attic. xxi, 
** Connubiis mixtis utuntur Sarmate. Tacit. Germ. xlvi. 


5 Their 
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Their wives accompanied them to battle as well as to 
; and their daughters, a fingular mark of the fero- 
city of their manners, were debarred from marriage until 


LU 


they had flain an enemy in the field t... The character 
of the Celtae was, in fome refpeéts, in the other extr 
Though ag ey were not unacquainted with the ufe o 
valry, er chief ftrength confifted in foot. They drew 
hsm uandnse Hd their flocks and herds, from the 
chace, and the produce of their lands. ‘Their drefs was 
fafhioned to the fhape of their bodies and limbs ; and, 
in place of the bow and arrow, they carried the buckler 
and {pear to war. Polygamy was unknown among them 5 
and though their wives and daughters < ΜΑΗ ied them 
in their απο women never engaged in battle but 


in the worft extreme of fortune t. 


The European branch of the Sarmate, whofe manners pouna, 


ari CS 
of their re- 
— fpective do- 


felves over Poland $, the weftern Ruflia, and the minions 


and character betray their Tartar origin, extended then 


* Gens bellatrix, libera, indomita, et ufque eo immanis atque atrox 
ut foeminz etiam bella cum viris ineant. Pomp. Mela, lib, in 


+ Arcus tendere, equitare, venari, puellaria penía funt; ferire hoftem 
adultarum ftipendium eft; adeo ut non percuffifie » pro flagitio habeatur, 


fitque eis poenz virginitas. Pomp. Mela, lib. 1i.——— E» μέντοι τοῖς 
^ ~~ / 7 
νεκροῖς των βαρθαρῶν, (Vandalorum) X; γυναικῶν CUT ὠπλισμένα 


ευρέθη. Dion. Caff. lib. lxxi. 
f Vid. Character, Manners, &c. of the Ancient Britifh Nation» 


§ Viftula amne difcreta Sarmatia, Pomp. Mela, lio, iit. 
Tegions 
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regions between the Baltic and the extremities of the 
North. The Celte poffeffed the weftern Europe, 
Spain, Gaul, Kaly, the Britifh Ifles, and a great part 
of Germany. Thefe two great nations meeting one 
another on their frontiers, formed a third race of men, 
whofe character, manners, and language, bore the 
flrongeft mark of their mixed origin. Such were the 
Peucini, the Venedi, and Fenni, of Tacitus, who, 
though clafled among the old Germans, were tin&ured 


with the loofe manners, and charadteriftical dirt and 
lazinefs of the Sarmatz +. 


moresof ^ In the period of time between the days of "Tacitus 
totheSouth. and the reign of Marcus Aurelius, the mixed breed of 
the Celto-Sarmatic Germans of the North became fo 
numerous on the fhores of the Baltic, that, under the 
name of Vandals and Marcomanni 1, they advanced 
into Pannonia, crofled the Danube, and ravaged the 
Roman territories §. The emperor oppofed them in 
perfon, and after, in his fecond expedition, he died at 


Sirmium, the Barbarians were driven back by the valour 


T Peucinorum, Venedorum, et Fennorum nationes Germanis an Sar- 
matis adícribam dubito. Sordes omnium ac torpor; procerum connubiis 
mixtis, nonnihil in Sarmatarum habitum foedantur. ^ Tacit. Germ. xlvi. 


i Marcomanni fignifies borfe-men in the Celtic language ; a proof of 
their Sarmatic origin. 


$ Pannonias ergo, et Marcomannis, Sarmatis Varidalis extinctis, 
Íervitioliberavit, Capitolin. in Antonin. Philofoph, xvii, 


and 


omit 
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and condu& of Pertinax, who commanded in Dacia 
and the two Μαῄας |. Recruited by new migrations 
from the Sarmate beyond the Viftula and the Baltic, 
they attempted to break into the Roman dominions in 
the reign of Commodus, but with no fuccefs: Maxi- 
min and Dioclefian obtained fignal victories. over 
them * ; and, in fhort, as long as the empire retained 
any vigour on its frontier, the legions found means to 
repel the: depredatory armies of the northern Sarmate. 


The enemies with whom the Romans contended in The ancef- 
tors of the 


the decline of their empire were far from being the Barbarians 
fame race of men who oppofed them when they firfi UR 
penetrated with their arms beyond the Alps. The lio Ser: 
whole dominions of the Celte, excepting a part of 
Germany, the northern Britain, and Ireland, fell under. 

the power of Rome during its political vigour. The 
Sarmate of Scandinavia, with that fondnefs for migra- 

tion which they exhibited in all ages, advanced gra- 
dually into Germany, and, being ftopt in their progrefs 

by the legions ftationed on. the Rhine and Danube, 
fettled between. the Baltic, the ocean, and the two 

great rivers juft mentioned, and rofe into various 


petty nations, whofe manners bore evident marks of 


Ι Καὶ noiseucev-({cilicet bello Vandalico et Marcomannico) à Περτίναξ. 
Dion, Caff. 

* Ab aquilone barbare ferzeque nationes Sarmatarum. domitz.. 
Pomp. Lat, lib, Ixxi; 
their. 
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their mixed origin. The blood of the Sarmate {Cems 
however to have moft: prevailed; for the language and 
character which the Barbarians who overturned "the 
empire carried with them into the South: of Europe 
were much more nearly allied ‘to. the Sarmatic ‘Lartars 
of the Eaft than to the Celtic nations who poffefied the 
Weft. The writers therefore who affirm, that the 
prefent language of Germany is the remains of the old 
Celtic, deceive themfelves and the public. The truth is, 
the modern Germans are almoft as little concerned in 
thofe barbarous tribes, whom Tacitus fo elegantly de- 
{cribes, as the Turks of Peloponnefus-are in the hiftory 
and manners of the ancient Spartans. 


Origin of the Anglo-Saxons, 


The Goths and Vandals, who made fuch a great 
figure in Europe, originally poffeffed a part of that im- 
mente tract of country which lies between the Baltic 
and the northern ocean. In a period of remote an- 
tiquity they quitted their ancient {eats in Scandinavia, , 
and feized on the fouthern {ποτε of the Baltic from the 
mouth of the Viftula to the Elb and the German 
ocean. "The Vandals were the principals in this great 


T Ex Scanzia, cum regi fuo, nomine Berich, Gothi quondam memo- 
rantur egreff. Jornandes fub initium libri de rebus Gothicis. 

Gothi fiquidem, Wandalique, nec non etiam aliz feroces et barbarze 
nationes e Germania ab infulA quae Scandinavia dicitur prodierunt, Paul, 
Diac. lib, i. | 

migration, 
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migration, which muft have happened a confiderable 
time before their firft appearance on the confines of the 
Roman dominions in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 
Their fituation in Germany was to the Weft of the 
Goths; and they were fubdivided into a variety of 
{mall communities jj each of which made a diftin- 
guifhed figure in the inundation of Barbarians which 
overwhelmed the weftern empire after the death of the 
firft Theodofius. 


The Angli, from whom the majority of the Englifh cae 
nation derive their blood, and the whole their name, 
were one of the fmall ftates which the Romans com- 
prehended under the general name of Vandals. Tacitus 
has had the good fortune to have dignified his account 
of the Germans with the firft mention of a nation who 
have fince made fuch an illuftrious figure in the world $. 

They, however, promifed but little of their future 
ereatnefs in the days of the elegant writer. He pafles 
flichtly over them in a catalogue of obfcure tribes, who 
were remarkable for nothing but the peculiar worfhip 
they paid to Hertha, or the earth, well known to be 
the great goddefs of the Scandinavian Sarmate, who 
were the anceftors of the Angli. They feem to have 

i Vandeli quorum pars Burgundiones, Varini, Carini, Angli, Gut. 

tones, Plin. lib; 1v. 


§ Aviones et ÁxcLr, et Varini, fluminibus et fylvis muniuntur. 
‘Tacit, Germ. xl. 


Nn been 
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been in pofleflion of that part of the fhore of the 
Baltic which extends from the Vekel to the Drave. 
The Elb bounded their territories to the South ;. the 
tribe of Vandals diftinguifhed by the name of Varini 
bordered with them on the Eaft, and their friends and al- 
lies the Saxons lay between them and the German ocean. 


Of the Sax- ‘The Saxons derived their origin from the fame fource 

n with the. Angli. The perfe& identity in point of 
cuftoms, manners, and religion, which fubfifted be- 
tween thefe two tribes, their unanimity in expedition 
and war, the facility with which they were loft in one 
another in their Britifh conquefts, prove, beyond dif- 
pute, that the names of Angli and Saxons were but 
two appellations for one and the fame people. "The 
weftern Vandals are, for the firft time, mentioned 
under the name of Saxons by Ptolemy *, who flourifhed 
in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. The fignification of 
their name is involved in that impenetrable darknefs 
which covered their original country, the ancient Scan- 
dinavia; and the learned men who have attempted to 
inveftigate its etymon have expofed their own ignorance 
without having thrown any light on the fubje&t. 


Their pro When the Roman empire began to decline, the 


eveís to th . 5 : : 
Sou. ^ Saxons, like the reft of the Sarmatic Germans, availed 
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themfelves of its debility, and indulged their natural 
love of depredation by defcents on the coafls of the 
maritime provinces *. The fituation of the Angli on 
the fhore of the Baltic, that of the Saxons on the Ger- 
man ocean, and the knowledge of naval affairs which 
both derived from the Suiones, who were their an- 
ceftors in Scandinavia, rendered them a troublefome 
enemy to the empire + a whole century before its fall f. 
During that period they gradually poflefled themfelves 
of the whole fhore of the German ocean from the Elb 
to the Rhine; and after the Franks had forced their 
way into Gaul, the Saxons fucceeded them in their 
ancient feats in Germany, and formed an ample domi- 
nion in that country, before they found means to 
eftablifh themfelves in a better foil and climate. 


The hiftory of the Saxons before their arrival in Their nif- 

V Bet foc , : c tory on the 
Britain is comprehended in the tranfient notice taken of continent 

κ : κ : , little 
their piracies by the writers of Rome. Like the other known. 
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Zofim. lib. iii. 


+ Erupit Saxonum multitudo, et oceani difficultatibus permeatis Ro- 
manum limitem gradu patebat intento. Amm. Marcell. lib. xxvii. 


i The Franks and Saxons infefted the coaft of Gaul in the reign of 
Dioclefian. Eutrop. lib. ix. 


Nn 2 nations 
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nations whofe expeditions proved fatal to the power of 
the Romans they advanced in a cloud of darknefs into 
the regions of the South. Ignorant of letters, they 
had not the means of tranfmitting any account of. 
themíelves to after ages, and thofe who could record 
their.actions were the natural enemies of their fame. 
Neither is the lofs which their pofterity have fuffered 
from this circumftance either confiderable or to be much 
regretted. The Barbarians of the northern Europe 
carried Ícarce any virtue, except valour, into the con- 
quered provinces. Their obje& was to get fettlements for 
themfelves, and not to procure fubjects; and to obtain the 
former, they exercifed every fpecies of inhumanity againft 
the latter. Time, however, has, in its progrefs, worn off 
their ferocity ; and the nations of modern Europe have 
been rendered independent of the abfence of hiftory 
among their anceftors by their own proper fame. 
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Their Religion. 


f EN not favoured with revelation give their own General ob- 
| V Ἡ paffions and prejudices to the divinities whom ο ο 
they adore. Brought up in battle, and habituated to 
blood, the northern nations made their Gods as fierce 
and untractable as themfelves. The character which they 
give of Odin differs, in no refpect, from the pictures we 
have of thofe bold and intrepid warriors who led them 
into the regions of the South. His hall was not better 
furnifhed than the rude manfion of a Saxon chief, nor 
was his table provided with any other fare thaa the fat 
of an inexhauftible wild boar *, which, though regularly 
boiled every morning for dinner, remained at night entire. 
Ale, the favourite beverage of the North, went round in 
the fkulls of the enemies of his followers and friends T ; 
and arms, which were the delight of the Saxon in this life, 


* Sufficere illis queat lardum apri, qui Scrimner vocatur. Is quotidie 
t 


elixatur, fed vefpere integer remanet, Edda Ifland. Mythol. xxxiii. 
+ In craniis inimicorum brevi bibam in preftantis Odini Aula. 


Regn. Lodbrog. 
continued 
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continued to be his amufement in another world +. Battle 
was the daily paftime, and flaughter itfelf the recreation, 
of the blefied. The deaths which were the confequences 
of thefe conflidis were, however, temporary; for the 
flain, upon the approach of the time of dinner, ftarted u p 
as if nothing had happened, rode * into the Valhalla, and 
fat down to ferious drinking. 
piis ‘The mode of worfhip among the Saxons was as fimple 
as their ideas of the divinity were unrefined. A oreat 
log of unfafhioned wood perpendicularly raifed in the 
open air was the common reprefentative of Odin. This 
idol they diftinguifhed by the name of Inminsu1, a word 
which, in their language, fignified the univerfal pillar 
which fuftains the world +. There is a kind of phi- 
lofophy in this meaning which agreed but little with 
the general character of the fanguinary God, The Sar- 
mate, who worfhipped him under the figure of a {word, 
formed more fuitable ideas of a Power who delighted in 


human blood §. 


[ Recreatio autem mono heroum quotidiana hac eft... mutuis fter- 
nentur cedibus. Hic illorum ludus.  Inftanti vero prandii tempori 
omnes incolumes in aulam equitant et ad potandum confident. Edda 
Ifland. Mythol. xxxv. 

* The Sarmate, it feems, carried their favourite animal, the horfe, 
into their paradife. 

T Truncum ligni non parva magnitudinis, in altum erectum fub dio 
colabant, patria eorum lingua, In wiNsur appellantes quod Latiné dicatur 
univerfalis columna quafi fuftinens omnia. Adam. Berm. vi. 

$ Mars omnium Scytharum deus; ei pro fimulacris enfes, Pomp. 
Mela, lib. ii. 
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Some writers, who have unneceffarily raked up the an- Their three 
tiquities of the North for arguments in favour of our αι 
prefent religion, have hugged themfelves in the thou; 
of having found a Trinity in the mythology of the m 
Scandinavians. Odin, Thor, and Frea $ are faid to have 
been the only powers dignified with places of worfhip 

and ftatues, though a number of inferior intelligences were 
refpected and venerated. But Thor is only the title of 
'Thunderer, hi can by all nations, to the Supreme Di- 
vinity t. Odin was worlhipped under that name as pre- 
fiding over the regions of the air, as the ruler of tem- 
pefis, the director of thunder, the lord of the weather, 
and protector and nourifher of the fruits of the earth |, 

The Saxons and their Scandinavian anceftors having Frea, Odin’s 
given human paflions to Odin, accommodated him alfo iy 
with a wife". Contrary to the practice of the Celta, 
they admitted a female divinity into the catalogue of their 
UM which furnifhes another argument of their Sarmatic 
origin. ‘The Angli, in the days of Tacitus, worfhipped 
the Earth under the name of Hertha; and it was the 


fame divinity who afterwards obtained the title of Frea, 


§ Suecis trium deorum erectee imagines habebantur,, Thor, Odin, et 
Frea. Ericus bri lib. kh 

+ Unum Deum fulguris effectorum folum agnofcunt. Procop. Goth. 
lib. 1. 

|. Thor prafidet in aere, tonitrus et fulmina, ventos, imbresque, ferena 
et fruges gubernat. "Thor cum fceptro Jovem exprimere videtur. Adam. 
Brem. ccxxxiil. 
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the fpoufe of the great Odin. Men who deduce every 
fyftem of religion from rational principles, may reft the 
origin of that of the Saxons on philofophy. Odin was 
the irrefiftible principle which gives motion to every thing 
that breathes ; and Hertha, Frea, or the Earth, furnifhed 
that portion of matter which is animated into living crea- 
tures, by the active and pervading fpirit, which is diftin- 
euifhed under the name of God. 
Worhipor “Tacitus, with “his ufual precifion and elegance, de- 
min orfcribes the veneration which the Angl and their neigh- 
pe EM bours on the Baltic paid to the fpoufe of Odin. | Her 
worfhip filled the minds of her devotees with fentiments 
very oppohite to thofe which the bloody altars of Odin 
infpired. During the feaft which was held in honour of 
Hertha an univerfal joy fpread over the country. Bene- 
volence and hofpitality prevailed in every quarter; war 
and difcord ceafed 5 and it was then only that peace and 
quiet were either known or loved. The univerfal parent 
of mankind did not, they thought, delight in the de- 
ftru&tion of her race; and therefore every inftrument of 
death was fhut up during her fuppofed refidence in the 
land. When fhe retired to her facred grove, her warlike | 
worfhippers, whofe bent to humanity was only tempo- 
rary, recoiled with violence into the favourite occupation 
of flaughter and war *. 
Though 
* In commune Hertham, id eft, terram matrem, colunt. Eft in infula 
oceani caftum nemus, dicatum in eo vehiculum vefte contectum, — Sacer- 
dos 
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blood of human victims has left on the hands of our an- 
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horror which BERN rifes in the mind againft a prac- 


tice {ο oppofite to every idea of humanity. An uninter- 
rupted 5 davigiatenee with danger created, among the 
northern nations, a contempt for death, which, in the 
firm belief of an immediate entrance into a life of joy 
and feftivity in Odin’s hall, they looked upon as a blef- 
fing rather than a misfortune. A demife through vio- 
lence, in battle, through fuicide, or by the hands of the 
prieft, procured an immediate ad miflion into the northern 
paradife. It was only the unfortunate perfons who died 
of difeafe or age that were precipitated into the dark 
dominions of Hela T. 


ciple of the human mind, feems to have vanifhed before 


elf-prefervation, that firft prin- 


the ftrength of this extraordinary prejudice. When dan- 
ger rofe to its height it became a fource of elevation and 


dos adeffe deam penetrali intelligit vectamque bobus feminis multa cum 
veneratione profequitur. Lati tunc dies, fefta loca quaecunque adventu 
hofpitioque dignatur. Non bella ineunt, non arma fumunt claufum omne 
ferrum: pax et quies tunc tantum nota, tunc tantum amata, donec 


i Tia 1 6 (^t 
facerdos Deam templo reddat. ‘Tacit. Germ. Ix. 


+ Helam vero in Nifüheimum demifit, imperiumque dedit fuper 

mundos novem, ut manfiones inter eos qui ad ipfum mittuntur, diftri- 
zs: . . S kr ul : E ZA D EPI ERN i 4 I flan: 

buat. Hic funt omnes ex morbis et fenio mortui homines. Edda Ifland. 


Mythol, xxviii. 
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joy, as it brought within view a certainty of perpetual 
felicity in another world 1. 


TheScan- — "The paradife of the Sarmate differed in many refpects. 
dinavianand cs sae ^ | : 
Celtic ρατα- from that of the Celtez. The Valhalla, or hall of Odin, 
difes com- c ; : 

pared. was placed on the top of the high mountains of Sevo; 


the Celtic nations furrounded their Fortunate Hand with 
tempelt in the Atlantic ocean. Among the Sarmatz, 
only thofe who fell by the fword were admitted to the 
able of Odin: Such as died of difeafe or age went.to the 
regions of Hela under the earth. Men flain in battle 
were, among the Celte, entitled to a more elevated de- 
gree of happinefs in their paradife ; but the peaceable and 
unwarlike had alfo a beautiful Ifland of their own, F ight- 
ing, drinking, and the miniftration of young virgins 
comprehended the joys of the Valhalla: the Celtic he- 
roes wandered after a variety of rural pleafures over the 
face of a beautiful and extenfive country. ‘The heroes 
of the former were always in the prefence of Odin: 
There is no mention made of the Divinity in the Celtic 
Paradife *. The Sarmate remained for ever in the 


f In acie exultabant, tanquam gloriofe et feliciter vita exceffuri. La- 
mentabantur in morbo quafi turpiter et miferabiliter perituri, Valer. 
Max, lib. ii. 

*. The Druids, confidering the Divinity as the pervading Spirit which 
gave lite and motion to the whole body of nature, formed no ideas of 
him as a perfonal exiftence, 


Valhalla ; 
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Valhalla; the fouls of the departed retaining, among the 
or their country and living frien B 
1em. Ihe Sarmate admitted a 
good and a bad principle in their mythology; they had their 
Hell as well as their Heaven: the Cete placed nothing 


but endlefs felicity beyond the limits of the prefent pat: 


Their Government. 


The want of information, which induced the writers General ob- 
of Rome to remove the northern limits of ancient Ger- ο 
many to the pole, was a fource of errer to the learned of 
modern times. ‘The latter have extended the general 
character of the Celtic nations between. the Rhine and 
the Elb, to the inhabitants of Scandinavia and the fhores 
of the Baltic. In vain have the wild nations of the 
north advanced into the fouthern Europe with politive 

[à 


in; men of letters have 
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their opinion, and the unmixed pofterity of thofe nations, 
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The Scandinavians, in the days of Tacitus, were fub- 


among the ject to abfolute monarchy. They were a commercial 


Scandina- 
vians 5 


people * ; eftablifhed property had attached them to fixed 
abodes. Wealth was honoured among them, and they 
acquiefced under the unlimited defpotifm of one +. Se- 
cured by their fituation fron foreign enemies, their do- 
meftic fpirit declined f. They fuffered themfelves to be 
difarmed by their princes; and thus the tyranny of Afia, 
in the abfence of its luxury, prevailed under the pole. 
The Sitones of Norway were even more abject than their 
brethren to the Eaft of the mountains of Sevo. They 
not only degenerated from liberty but even from flavery 
itfelf: they fubmitted to the government of women, and 
added difgrace to fervitude $. This attachment to here- 
ditary fucceflion continued among the colonies which 
Scandinavia eftablifhed to the South of the Baltic. The 
Rueu, the Lemovii|, all the Vandals from the Ifle of 
Rugen to the German ocean, as well as their brethren 


* Suionum hinc civitates, in ipfo oceano, claffibus valent. Tacit. 


Germ. xliv. 


T Eft apud illos et opibus honos ; eoque unus imperitat, nullis excep. 
tionibus, non precario jure parendi. "Tacit. Germ. xliv. 


ες Subitos hoftium incurfus prohibet Oceanus. ‘Tacit. Germ. xliv. 


§ Foemina dominatur: non modo à libertate fed etiam à fervitute de-. 
generant. Tacit. Germ. lxv. 


| Rugii et Limovii; omniumque harum gentium infigne . 


κε δα 
reges obiequium, Tacit. Germ, xlvi. 


the 


THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 


the Sarmatic Gothones on the Viftula, were diftinguifhed 
by their obedience to. kings 


It is however certain, that the monarchs of the Scan- very limited: 
dinavian Sarmate loft their influence in the progreffive sneciors of 
migrations of s fubjects gian the South. The σον 
Goths and Vandals, the bted anceftors of the mo 
dern Englifh, were remarkable Br their attachment to 
civil liberty. Though the crown was hereditary in cer- 
tain families T, though their princes vaunted their defcent 
from Odin the firft of the Gods, their power +t,’ and 
even the poffeffion of their dignity, depended upon the 
general affembly of the people, peo refolutions they 
were always obliged to carry into execution $. In expe- 
dition and war the king was refpected ||; but deftitute 
of the power of infliding any punifhment upon the dif 


obedient, his authority was nugatory **, With war the 


* Gothones. regnantur, paulo jam adductius quam cetere gentes, 


Tacit. Germ. xlii. 


+ Reges habent ex genere antiqui Adam. Brem. 
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+ Nondum tamen fupra libertatem. es Germ. xlii. Rex apud 
eos modica Dm cun eft. Helmold. de Rugiis, lib. 11. 
$ Quod in commune laudaverint omnes illum confirmare oportet. 
= 


Adam. Brem. ubi fupra. 
| In preelium euntes omnem prebent obedientiam regi. Adam. Brem. 


** Neque animadvertere, neque vincere, neque verberare ΡΕΤΠΙΜΙΗΠΗ. 


‘Tacit. Germ. vii. 
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reverence for his perfon was at an end. Indignity Was 


added to his want of confequencé and power; the mean- 
eft of his fubjects fat with him at table, joined in his 


converfation, ufed him with contempt, and difgraced 
him with fcurrility *.. The kings of the Goths, a nation 
defcended from the fame ftock with the Saxons, enjoyed 
no honour and met with no refpect +. The rabble 
being, by the ftrength of eftablifhed cuftom, admitted 
to the entertainments of the prince, the unhappy man, 
inftead of being treated with the reverence due to his 
rank, was often obliged to purchafe with prefents a de- 


cency of behaviour from his barbarous guefts f. 


Min T his fpecies of rude liberty degenerated fometimes into 

quently de- ,, E ς 

disnei ο ο the extreme. Barbarians who ufed fuch free- 
iifhed e ο P 

with death doms with their prince, muft naturally have a contempt 

their kings, 


for his character and authority. They fometimes perfe- 
cuted him to death itfelf, for no other caufe but. that 
they were determined to fubmit to the commands of 
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ζύσσιτοι ειναι ηξέεν, x; avedyy, 0576S (ῥέλοιτο, ειο αυτον ὕδριόεν. Procop. 


Rer. Gothic. lib. i. 


T Ne honore quidem ac reverentiA inter eos rex potiebatur. Theod. 
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αυτές qv. Procop. Rer. Goth, lib. ii, 


nonc. 


none §, 
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He was expelled from. his throne upon every 


frivolous and. unjuft pretence.—Should they happen to 
unfuccefsful. im war,. fhould. the fruits of the earth, 
through the inclemency. of the feafon, fail ||, the un- 
happy monarch was degraded from his dignity, and be- 
came the victim of. difappointment and injuftice. 
was anfwerable for the fate of battles in which he was 


not obeyed; and, though deftitute of authority among 


men, he was punifhed for not having the power of a 
God over the weather. . 


The northern Germans had two aflemblies for the Their 
management of their foreign and domeftic affairs. 
greater aflembly confifting of the body of the people for 
matters of ftate* 


the leffer compofed of the prince 


and his affeffors for the adminiftration of juftice. " Every 


§ Regem aliquando interfecerunt, nullam ob aliam caufam: nifi quod 
fub nullius imperio effe vellent. 


Vid. Procop. in eod. libro. 


|| Apud hos, ritu veteri, poteftate depofità removetur, fi fub eo fortuna 


titubaverit belli, vel fegetum copiam negaverit terra 


eft perpetuus, obnoxius difcriminibus nullis, ut reges. 


lib, xxviii. 


n E n m » + 
Amm. Marcelle . 


* Coeunt certis diabus. Ut turbe placuit confidunt armati... Mox rex, 


vel princeps, prout aetas cuique, prou 
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man of perfe& age, and without any diftin&ion of de- 
ee ud t : ah ] , ‘ 
oree, had a voice at this general convention. ‘The mul- 
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deliver their fentiments with the utmoft freedom. 
Alliances were made, wars refolved upon, treaties of 
peace concluded, in the great aflembly ||; whofe power 
extended alfo to capital punifhments for offences againft 
the ftate §. 7 


The general affembly of the people ele&ed annually 
one hundred out of their own number to attend the 
perfon of the prince, and to ferve as his affeffors when 


he fat in judgment f. Thefe gave weight to his deci- 
fions, and inforced his decrees. ‘They fat at his table, 
accompanied him in his progrefs, they were his guard 


in peace, his protection in warf. To fupport the ex- 
pence of entertaining thefe conftant attendants of his 
prefence he received from the people a voluntary and 


++ Omnes puberes armati convenire cogebantur. — Caefar, lib. v. 


* Armatum multitudinis concilium. Caefar, lib. v. 
|| De majoribus omnes. ‘Tacit. Germ. xi. 


$ Licet apud concilium accufare quoque, et difcrimen capitis inten- 
derer Tacit; Germ. xit. 


+ Eliguntur in iifdem conciliis centeni fingulis (regibus) ex plebe 
comites confilium fimul et auctoritas. Tacit. Germ. xii. 


+ In pace decus, in bello praefidium. ‘Tacit. Germ. xiii, 
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free gift of cattle and corn §, and he alfo derived a kind 
of revenue from the fines impofed upon petty offenders |. 
The μμ and his affeflors formed the lefier affembly ; 
and differences between individuals were heard and deter- 
mined before them. 


Traitors againft theftate, and deferters to an enemy, were Their legal 
punifh- 


tried among the old Germans before the general inel 
of the people, and, upon conviction, hanged*. Coward 
and men of infamous lives were Αλή ρᾶ inder hur em es 
in ftagnant and muddy pools +. The laws of the ancient 
Saxons on the continent were. particularly fevere d againft 
incontinence and adultery. Should a a virgin 1n. her father’ 
houfe, or a married. woman in that of her bufband, 
be guilty: of incontinence, fhe was either ftrangled by 
her relations in. private, and her AL Ful Or 
fhe was delivered over to a fpecies of public puniíh- 


ment the. moft ignominious a and cruel. . Cut ij of 


$ Mos eft civitatibus: ultro .ac.viritim conferre principibus, vel 


armentorum, vel frugum aliquid; quod pro honore acceptum etiam 
neceflitatibus fubvenit. ‘Tacit. Germ. .xv. 


| Pars mul&z regi exfolvitur, Tacit. Germ. xii. 
* Proditores et transfugas arboribus fufpendunt. Tacit. Germ, xii. 
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+ Ignavos et imbelles et. corpore infames, coeno et. palude, injecta 


infuper crate, mergunt. "Tacit. Germ. xii. 
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her clothing. by the waift, the was whipped from village 
to village by ancient matrons, who, at the fame time, 
pricked her body with knives till the expired under 
their hands f. Virtue, in this cafe, degenerated into 
unpardonable barbarity.— They animadverted upon petty 
offenders with lighter punifhments. A fine in cattle, 
proportioned to the degree of the offence, was levied 
by the authority of the king and his affeffors upon the 
delinquent; even homicide itfelf was expiated by a 
certain mul&t payable to the prince and the relations of 
the perfon flain$. Such were the rude elements which 
time has improved into the prefent conftitution of 
Englith government. 


T'o-enter into the character and manners of the Sax- 
ons, in this place, would pre-occupy a province which 
we have referved for another occafion. Before their 
arrival in Britain we have only tranfient and interrupted 


glimpfes of their hiftory through the obícurity in which 


I In antiqua Saxonia, fi virgo in paternà domo, vel maritata fub 
'conjuge fit adulterata ; manu propriá ftrangulatam cremant ; aut cingulo 
«tenus veftibus abíciffis, flagellant eam cafte matrona, et de villa in 
villam miífa occurrunt nove flagellantes, et cultellis pungunt, donec 
nterimant. Bonifacius Epifcopus, in epiftola ad Ethelbaldum, Anglo- 


um regem, 


$.Luitur enim etiam homicidium certo armentorum et pecorum 
numero, recepitque fatisfactionem univerfa domus. ‘Tacit. Germ. xii, 


their 
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their progrefs towards the South was involved. Their 
chief virtue was a ferocious bravery; their fole occu- 


pation was War. They certainly performed great actions, 


but they themfelves were unacquainted with the means 
of tranfmitting them to poflerity ; and their fame 
being left in the hands of their enemies, came down 
through time mutilated and incomplete. 


Α 


A DRIAN'SWall, 42: 

Adultery, its punifhment, 290. 

ZEfHiones {poke the fame language with 
the ancient Britifh Nations, 245. 

"gravari, 145. 

Agricola, Julius, croffes the Clyde, ο 

Aife, 161. The fame with Afes of 
Scandinavia, 168. 

Albion, Etymon of, 38. 

Ammianus Marcellinus finds, for the firft 
time, the Scots in Britain, 104. 

Amufements of the ancient Britifh Na- 
tions, 192. Feafts, 193. Singing, 
195. Dancing, 196. Duelling, 197. 
Games of chance, ibid. 

«πο, their origin, 273. <A tribe of 
the Vandals, ibid. ΕΙ mentioned 
by Tacitus, ibid. Their original 
feats on the Baltic, 274. — Worfhip 
Hertha, 279. 

Anglo-Saxons, 258. Their origin, 272. 
Their religion, 277. Their govern- 
ment, 280. 

Antoninus Piuss Wall, 42.  Extends the 
freedom of Rome to the provinces, 252. 

Arminius, 98. 

Aquitani, 247. 

Attacotti, Y45. 

Avari the fame with Slavi, 15. 


B 
Bards, highly honoured among the an- 
cient Britifh Nations, 195. Subject 
-of their fongs, ibid. 202. Form the 
moral character of the ancient Brix 
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tons, 199. The refpe& paid to their 
order, 200. Divided into three claffes, 
ibid. Recommended valour and vir- 
tue, 202. The favourite inftru&ors 
of the ancient Britons, 203. 

Baftarna, 245. 

Bede, the firft writer who affirms the 
Πτι extract of the Scots, 105. His 
character, 121. Examined and con- 
futed, 121, 122, &c. 

Beer, the commen beverage of the 
Celtz, 214. 

Belge, etymon of their name, 28. The 
third colony which tranfmigrated into 
Britain, ibid. 

Béltein, fuperftitious ceremony of, 164. 

Bethlufnion, 68. 

Bifcayan Language, totally different from 
the Celtic, 85, 86. 

Bolandus, 65. 

Bracce defcribed, 217. 

Drigantes, etymon of their name, zi. 
A tribe in Jreland, 82. 

Britain, firft peopled, 24.  Pofieffed by 
three nations, ibid. Etymen of its 
name, 38. ‘Its navigation, 224. And 
commerce, 226. 

Britifb Nationsancient, 22. Their origin, 
ibid. Divided into three nations, 24. 
Their character, 157. Paffionate, war- 
like, impetuous, plain, good-hearted, 
and upright, 188. Fickle, precipitate, 
curious, 189. Hofpitable, rgo, Proud 
and haughty, 191. Their amufements, 
192. Their feafts, ibid. Their enor- 
mous fize, 205. ‘Their women, 226, 

Their 
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Their clothing, 215. Their houfe- 
hold furniture, 214. Their naviga- 
tion, 224. Their houfes, 221. Their 
fhipping, 224. Their manufactures 
and commodities, 226. Their com- 
merce, 227. ‘Their land carriage, ibid. 
Ufe chariots in journies as well as in 
wir, 228. Their government, 222. 
Fond of political freedom, 233. Their 
kings, 234. Their general affem- 
bles, 235. Their juftice, 236. 
Their cruelty in war, 238. Faithful 
in foreign fervice, 239. 
Bulgarians, a branch of the Slavi, το 


C 

Cairbre-Riada, 125. 

Caledonia, its etymon, 49. Its internal 
ftate unknown, ibid. Its boundaries, 
50. Its hiftory, 96, &c. 

Caledonians, the moft ancient inhabi- 
tants of Britain, 42. — Anceftors of 
the Scots, 146. And of the Irifh, 
91, 150. Send an embafly to Seve- 
rus, 107, 

Cantabri, 83. 

Cantabric war, 84. 

Cante, 50. 

Carini, ibid. 

Catti, 145. 

Cauci, 82. 

Celte, their dominions; 5: Firft men- 
tioned ia hiftory, 6. ‘Their origin, 
Etymon of their name, ibid: The Ger- 
man Cete, 10. Mixed with the Sar- 
mata, ibid. Their firft expedition to 
the South, 11. Diffipated inthe Roman 
dominions, 14. Their idea of God, 
153. Their great fize, 203. Ruddy 
in complexion, with yellow ‘hair- and 
blue eyes, 207. Neat in their drefs, 
219. Cleanly in their perfons, 220. 
Their character, 69, 

Chariots, ufed in journies by the ancient 
Britons, 228. 

Chriflian clergy imitate the Druids, ο. 
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Chance, games of, 1947 

Charaéer of the ancient Britifh Nations;. 
187. Of the Sarmate, 268. ΟΕ 
the Celta, 269. 

Cimbri, their origin, 9.  Penetrate to 
the Jonian fea, 11. Extend their con- 
queft to Britain and Spain, ibid. Ans 
ceftors of the Welth, 27; 

Claudian, his authority examined, r11; 

Claudius Civilis croffes the Rhine, 88. 

Clothing of the ancient Britifh Nations, . 
215.  Of.the, men, 216. ^ "OP TE 
women, ibid. 

Columba, the apoftle.of the Pis, 

Concani, 82. 

Conftantine, by removing the feat of go- 
vernment, 264. gives a mortal blow: 
to the empire, 265. 

Conftantius Chlorus, το ey 

Crimes, the parents of . civil regulations, 
236. 

Crimothan, a fictitious. monarch‘ of Tre- 
land, 97. 

Cruelty of the Celtze in war, 2 38. 

Curraghs, a kind of miferable {kiffs, 106. 


142. 


D 

Dalmatia, 17. 

Dalrietta, or the Route, 107. 

Dalreudini, 121. 

Damnii, 51. 

Dancing, one of the amufements of the 
Celtic nations, 196. 

Dathy, a fictitious Erith prince, 103. 

Deucaledones, 144. 

Dioclefian obtains fignal vi&ories over 
the Sarmatz, 271. 

Diogorus Siculus, his character of the 
Irifh, 61. 

Divinations, 167. 

Dobuni, etymon of their name, 36, 

Donald O' Niel, a petty king of Uliter, 

Druids, their facred charaéter, 175. 
They extend their inquiries to the 
Being and Attributes of God; 175. 
Believe in the immortality of the 

foul, 


125. 
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foul, 176. Inculcate morality, 198. 
‘Contend for dignities with the fword, 
240. 
Drufus depopulates Germany, 89. 
Duelling, 197. 


E 

Eafga, 160. 

Edda, lMlandic, 180. 

Epidii, 50. 

Evin, ancient name of Ireland, its ety. 
mon, 56. 

Europe, poffeffed by two nations, 5. 
Origin of its prefent inhabitants, 18. 


F 

Feafts of the ancient Britifh Nations, 
192. 

Fenni, 270. 

Ferdán, 200. 

Ferloi, bid. 

Feudal eftablifhments introduce hiftorical 
inquiry, 3. Favourable to national 
fpirit, ibid. 

Fileas, Yrifh, 45. 

Flath-Innis, 180. 

Flerus, his account of 
war, 84. 

Powl, tame, not eaten by the ancient 
Britons, 193. 

Franks, 15. 

Frea, the wife of Odin, 279. The fame 
with Hertha, 28c. 


the Cantabric 


G 

Gad], their expeditions, 7. The Rrít 
colony which tranfmigrated into Bri- 
tain, 24. Forced northward by the 
Cimbri, 47. Anceftors of the Irifh, 
ibid. 

Gadeni, 51. 

Galgacus, 99. 

Galleci, 80. 

Gallicia, 85. 

Gaul, its boundaries, o. 

Gellach, 160. 
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Germanicus maffacres the Marfi, 89. 
Germans, ancient, their bravery, 88. 
Gildas examined and confuted, 118. 

God, original opinions concerning him, 
the mott fimpl e, noble, and jut, goo: 
The Celtz looked upon him as the 
Soul of the world, 157. 

Gothini, 24.5. 

Goths, their origin, 272. 

Government, reflections on the origin of, 
229. The popular form more ancient 
than monarchy, 230. Its nature, 232. 
Government of the ancient Britith 
Nations, 232. Of the Anglo-Saxons, 
283. 

Grannius, its etymon, 160. 

Greeks threw the firít light on the north- 
ern nations, 5. 


H 
Hall of Odin, 278. 
Heber, 75. 
Hell unknown to the Celtz, 178. 
Hellefpont, one of the boundaries of the 
COIT. 
Heremon, an ideal monarch of Ireland, 


75. 

Hertba worfhipped by the Angli, 279. 

Hefus, its etymon, 155. 

Hibernia, its etymon, 56. 

Hiflorians, Scottifh, reprehended, 45. 

Homicide punifhed by fine, 290. 

Horeftit, 144. 

Hofpitality in the extreme, 194. 

Houfebeld furniture of the ancient Bri- 
tons, 214. 

Houfes of the ancient Britons defcribed, 
221. Stone and brick buildings not 
unknown, but little ufed, 222. 


I 
Jar-ghaél, its etymon, 148. 
lerna, 112. Its etymon, 130. 
Fews believed not in a future ftate, 174. 
Immortality of tbe foul, reflections on, 171. 
Incontinence, its punifhment, 290. 
[ut epri by 
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Integrity of the ancient Britons, 237. 

Innes, 44. Cuts off forty ideal Scottifh 
monarchs, 45. Cenfured, ibid. His 
arguments againít the knowledge of 
letters in ancient Ireland,. 66, 67, 68. 
His opinion of the origin of the Scots, 

d QUE 

Jocelyn, an Irifh writer, 127. 

Ireland, called a Britifh Ifland,.52: 

Irifb, their origin, 52. Of Britifh ex- 
track, 52. Derive their blood from 
the Gacl, 54. Ignorant of the ufe of 
letters, 55, 595 €0, Dr. 62, OCG. μι TOME 
pretended civility, 59. Character of 
them by the ancients, 60, 61,62. Their 
manners incompatible with the know- 
ledge of letters, 64.  Decifive proof 
aoaintt their knowledge of letters, 

2 5 5 : 

7o. Their hiftorians reprehended, 72. 
‘Cheir antiquities peculiarly obícure, 
74. Their hiftory unknown before 
the miffion of St. Patrick, 75... Their 
Spanifh extraction examined and con- 
futed, 76, 77» 795 &c. Their Scan- 
Ginavian extraction confuted, 87. 
Defcended from the Caledonian Bri- 
tons, gO. 

Frminful, 287- 

Ifdorus, 116. 

" 1 

Julian, the emperor, commended, 265. 

Julius Solinus, his character of the old 
[rifh,. 62. 

Suffice of the ancient Britons, 236. 

K 

their office among the ancient 

Britons, 234.  Abíolute among the 

Scandinavians, 283. And hereditary, 

284. Their power very limited among 

the Saxons, 285. Dilrefpected, 286. 

Put to death for no caufe but becaufe 

their people were tired of being com- 

manded, ibid. Dethroned for bad 

crops, 287. "Their revenues, 239. 


L 
Lace; gold, ufed by the ancient Gauls, 
7 


Kings, 


216. Silver lace ufed by the Gers 
mans, 219. 

Language, three languages in Europe, 26. 
Nations tenacious of their original 
tongues, 241. Caufe of the connec- 
tion between the Erench, Spanifh, and 
Italian,. 234. Celtic tongue once- 
univerfal in Europe, 244. Compared. 
with the Latin, 251. 

Latin compared with the Gaelic, 251. 

Latinus Pasatius, 112. 

Lean, or Leuan, what, 214. 

Learning, its revival. in. modern Europe; 


Eecan, the book of, 68. 

Letters, their ufe in.the middle ages, 2.- 
Unknown in-ancient Ireland, 58. 

Loge, 50. 

Lollius Urbicus, £00. . 

Lombards, 248. 

Lucenfii, 82: 

M 

Marcus Aurelius, repels the Sarmate,: 13. 
Dies at Sirmium in Pannonia, 270. 

Meaatz, 51. 

Marcomanni, 270. 

Maroboduus, 89. 

Marfi, a general maffacre of them, ibid. 

Maximus, his rebellion, 120. 

Mela, Pomponius, his character of the 
Irifh, 62. 

Middle ages, fabje& to credulity, 3. 
Milefían Scots, 53. Their migration 
from Spain an abfolute fiction, 75. 
Monarchy, its origin, 230. —Lefs an- 

cient than the popular form of go- 
vernment, 231. 
Morality of the ancient Britons, 198. 


N 
Navigation of the ancient Britons, 224. 
Nennius, 65. His teftimony deferves. 
little attention, 128. 
Nomades, 6. 
Northern nations, their averfion to let- 
ters, 1. Their fucceflive migrations, 
11. 


I 


11, Their firft irruption into the 
South, 12. Conquer Gaul, Spain, 
Italy, &c. 18,  Anceftors of the 


Germans, 19. 


O 

Oats and barley the only grain known 
in the north of Europe, 213. 

Obfervations on language, 241. 

Odin, the great God of the Sarmate, 
277. His hall, 278. His image a 
log of wood, or a fword, ibid. Mar- 
ried to Frea, or the earth, 279. 

Ogum, a fpecies of ftenography, 69. 

Orofius examined, 116. 

Offian, why no ftrefs is laid on his autho- 
rity, 150. 

Ottadini, 51. 


P 

Palingenefia, 177. 

Pannonia, Ánvafion of, 14. 

Paradife of the ancient Britons, 179. 
Placed in the weftern ocean, 180. 
Surrounded with tempeft, ibid. De- 
{cribed, 181. Different from that of 
Scandinavia, 180. Called Flath-Innis, 
or the Noble Ifland, ibid. 

Party-coloured garments, the univerfal 
tafte among the Celtic nations, 217. 

Pelafgi, the firft who fettled in fixed 
abodes, 6, They feize on the coaft 
of Italy, ibid. Chafed from Pelopon- 
Deus, εν 

Pertinax repels the Sarmatze, 271. 

Peucint, 270. 

Philofophy, firft among the northern na- 
tions, 175. 

Pherecydes, 172. 

Phoceans, build Maffilia, 7. 
agriculture in Gaul, ibid. 
Poetry, 198. Its effe& on the character 

of the ancient Britons, 201, 203. 


Introduce 


Polygamy ufed by the Sarmata, 269, 

Pomponius Mela, his chara&er of the 
Irifh, 62. 

Porphyrius mentions, for the firft time, 
the Scots, go. | 

Printed linen υ{εά by the ancient Britith 
women, 216, By the Spanifh women, 
219. 

Providence believed by the Celta, 158. 

Pfalter Cafbel, the  oldeft record of 
Irifh tranfactions, 60. 

Ptolemy mentions the Saxons for the firft 
time, 145. 

Pythagoras, 172; 


R 

Re, 160. 

Reflections on the hiftory of ancient Bri- 
tain, 3. On the invafions of the north- 
ern Sarmatez, 1r. On the northern 
nations in general, 15. On Irifh an- 
tiquities, 74. On Scottifh antiquities, 
92. On religion, 153. On the origin 
of government, 229. On the fall of 
the Romans, 260. 

Religion of the ancient Britifh nations, 
151. Subject to corruption, 156. 
Remark on religion, 153. Religion 
of the Anglo-Saxons, 277. 

Reuda, 121. 

Representation, its origin, 235. 

Rinnac, its etymon, 161. 

Rbetia, 17. 

Robbery beyond the limits of the ftate 
not infamous, 237. 

Romans, eftablifhed not their own Jan- 
guage in their conquefts, 242. In 
fome meafure the fame with the Gaél, 
243. heir origin, 249. Derive in 
part their language from the Celtz, 
250. Reflections on their fall, 260, 
In what different from other monar- 
chies, ibid. The permanency of 
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their empire, 26r. Did not depend 
on the fate of their princes;otiab2. 
The extenfion of the freedom of the 
city, ibid. "The debility of the pro- 
vinces, 262. And of the army, 264. 
The removal of the feat of govern- 
ment, ibid. Gives the finifhing ftroke 
to their empire, 205- 
Route, the fame with Dalriada, 127. 
S 

Sagum deícribed, 271. 

Sarmate, their dominions, 271. They 
crofs the Baltic, 13. Settle between 
the Viftula and the Drave, ibid. Low 
{lature when compared to the Celta, 
207. Their want of neatneís, 220. 
General reflections on them, 266. 
Their obfcurity, 267. Their cha- 
racter, 268. Their irrupüon into 
the South, 270; 

Saxons, the moft unmixed branch of the 

Sarmatae, 14. Their remote antiquities 
obícure, 258. "hei origin, 274. 
The fame with the Angl, ibid. 

fentioned firft by Ptolemy, ibid. 

Their depredations 275. Pofiefs by 

degrees the whole fhore of the Ger- 
man ocean, ibid. Their religion 

Their form of government, 
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inavians, their dominions, 6. Their 
λος, ibid,  Anceftors of the Ger- 
nans, 19. Of the Englifh and fome 
d d Scots, ibid. 
Sclavonic language, 17. 
Sccrdiflly 245. 
iia frt mentioned by a bifhop of 
Canterbury, 177. 
Scots, 41. — Their hiftory obfcure, 45. 
ftitute of domeftic records, 44. 
| Defcended from 
Formed into a na- 


I9, 20. 
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tion, 48.  Pofitive proofs of their 
Caledonian extract, 146. 

Segefies, 89. 

Selgova, 50: 

Senachies, 200. 

Severus, arrives in Britain, 42. His 
expedition into Caledonia, 1co. 


Ships of the ancient Britons deícribed, 


224.  Manner of navigating them, 
$25. 
Shoes of the ancient Britons, 218. 
Sicambri tranfplanted i into Gaul, 89. 
Simplicity of the ancient Britons, 295« 


Silures, etymon of their name; 29. . A 


branch. of the Cimbri, ibid. 

Singing, a great amufement among the 
Celtz, 195. 

Slavi, the molt obícure of the Barba- 
rians who dettroyed the Roman power, 
16. They extend themfelves to Pele- 
ponnefus, ibid. And to lllyricum 
and Dalmatia, 17. Derive their ori- 
gin from the Tartars of the North 
and eaft, ibid. 

Soul, leaves all mifery behind it in. this 
world, 178. Vifits at times this 
world, 185. 

Stillingfleet confuted, 132. 

Strabo, his character of the Irifh, 6ο.. 

Subaltern intelligences, 159. 

Suevi tranfplanted into Gaul, 89. 

Suiones a Íca- faring people, 225. 


T 


Tacitus, Cornelius, his character of the 


Irifh, 62. 

T audis, the eaftern boundary of the Celta. 

Taranis, 155. 

Teutates, 155. 

Teutoni, the etymon of their name, 12. 
Allies of the Cimbri, 13. Their 
grand expedition, ibid. The fame 
with the Scandinavian Sarmatz, ibid. 

Teutonic 
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Teutonic language, 19. 

Thales firft broached the immortality of 
the foul in Greece, 172. 

Tbeocracy, a dpecies of, among the Cel- 
tz, 220, 

Thor, the fame with Odin, 279. 

Thule, 111. 225. The fame with Ice- 
land, 226. 

Tigernach, an Irifh writer, 127. 

Tirochan, writer of the life of St. Pa- 
trick, 65. 

Towns of the ancient Britons, 223. 


V 

Vaccei, the moft cultivated of the Spa- 
nus. 

Valentia, province of, 115. 

Valhalla, 278. 

Vandals, their origin, 12. 272. En- 
deavour to break into Pannonia, 13. 
Extend their conquefts to-Spain, Italy, 
and Africa, 14. The principles in the 
Scandinavian migration, 273. 

Velturiones, X44. 

Vellabori, 82. 

Venedi, 270. 

Fifula divided the Celta and Sarma- 
ts 5 

Virius Lupus purchafes peace of the 
Caledonians, 100. 

Ulpius Marcellus, 42. 

Umbri, 6. The moft ancient inhabitants 
of Italy, 9,. Were Gauls, ibid. An- 
ceftors of the Tufcans and Sabins, 
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Unity of God, 153. 

Vortigern, 235. 

Ufber Archbifoop, his arguments in fup- 
port of Bede, 125. Examined and 
confuted, 126. 


And in part of the Romans 


? 


W 
War, the amufement as well as bufinefs 
? 
of the ancient Britifh Nations, 23 
Ware, Sir James, gives no credit to the 
pretenfionsof the old Irifh to letters, 6 
Wel, their origin, 27. 


1 


Witneffes engage in fingle combat, 240. 


U» 


Women, Celtic, their fize, 206. : 
blooming, and ftately, ibid. Juft and 
full in their proportions, ibid. Their 
character, ibid. High fpirited, 207. 
Their amazing influence, ibid. — Ad. 
mitted to public deliberations, 208. 
Divine honours paid to them in their 
life-time, ibid. 

——-Britifh, the ancient Britons fond of 
their government, 208. Female fuc- 
ceffion, ibid. Beauty of the Britifh 
women, 210. Their chaftity, 21:1. 
Not given away in marriage till their 
twentieth year, ibid: "Their cloathing, 
ais, Their drefs il 218. 


defcribed, 
Wear chains of gold, ibid. 

Wool, Spanifh, very fine, 216. Coarfe 
in Gaul, ibid. 


Zylbus, water diluted with honey, 214, 
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